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JEANNOT AND COLIN 


BY 
Francois Marie Arovert DE VOoLTAIRE 


Many trustworthy persons can vouch for hav- 
ing seen Jeannot and Colin when they went to 
school at Issoire in Auvergne, a town famous all 
over the world for its college and its kettles. 
Jeannot was the son of a dealer in mules, a man 
of considerable reputation; Colin owed his ex- 
istence to a worthy husbandman who dwelt on 
the outskirts of the town, and cultivated his 
farm with the help of four mules, and who, 
after paying tolls and tallage, scutage and sait 
duty, poundage, poll-tax, and tithes, did not 
find himself particularly well off at the end of 
the year. 

Jeannot and Colin were very handsome lads 
for natives of Auvergne; they were much at- 
tached to each other, and had little secrets to- 
gether and private understandings, such as old 
comrades always recall with pleasure when they 
afterward meet in a wider world. 

Their school days were drawing near their end, 
when a tailor one day brought Jeannot a velvet 
coat of three colours, with a waistcoat of Lyons 
silk in excellent taste to match. This suit of 
clothes was accompanied by a letter addressed 
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to Monsieur de La Jeannotiére. Colin ad- 
mired the coat, and was not at all jealous; but 
Jeannot assumed an air of superiority which 
distressed Colin. From that moment Jeannot 
paid no more heed to his lessons, but was always 
looking at his reflection in the glass, and de- 
spised everybody but himself. Some time 
afterward a footman arrived post-haste, bring- 
ing a second letter, addressed this time to His 
Lordship the Marquis de La Jeannotitre; it 
contained an order from his father for the young 
nobleman, his son, to be sent to Pans. As 
Jeannot mounted the chaise to drive off, he 
stretched out his hand to Colin with a patronis- 
ing smile befitting his rank. Colin felt his own 
insignificance, and wept. So Jeannot departed 
in all his glory. 

Readers who like to know all about things 
may be informed that Monsieur Jeannot, the 
father, had rapidly gained immense wealth in 
business. You ask how those great fortunes 
are made? It all depends upon luck. Monsieur 
Jeannot had a comely person, and so had his 
wife; moreover, her complexion was fresh and 
blooming. They had gone to Paris to prose- 
cute a lawsuit which was ruining them, when 
Fortune, who lifts up and casts down human 
beings at her pleasure, presented them with an 
introduction to the wife of an army hospital 
contractor, a man of great talent, who could 
boast of having killed more soldiers in one year 
than the cannon had destroyed in ten. Jeannot 
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took the lady’s fancy, and Jeannot’s wife capti« 
vated the gentleman. Jeannot soon became a 
partner in the business, and entered into other 
speculations. When one is in the current of the 
stream, one need only let one’s self drift, and thus 
an immense fortune may sometimes be made 
without any trouble. The beggars who watch you 
from the bank, as you glide along in full sail, 
open their eyes in astonishment; they wonder 
how you have managed to get on; they envy 
you, at all events, and write pamphlets against 
you which you never read. That was what 
happened to Jeannot senior, who was soon 
styled Monsieur de La Jeannotiére, and, after 
buying a marquisate, at the end of six months 
he took the young nobleman, his son, away 
from school, to launch him into the fashionable 
world of Paris. 

Colin, always affectionately disposed, wrote 
a kind letter to his old schoolfellow, offering his 
congratulations. The little marquis sent him 
no answer, which grieved Colin sorely. 

The first thing that his father and mother did 
for the young gentleman was to get him a tutor. 
This tutor, who was a man of distinguished 
manners and profound ignorance, could teach 
his pupil nothing. The marquis wished his son 
to learn Latin, but the marchioness would not 
hear of it. They consulted the opinion of a 
certain author who had obtained considerable 
celebrity at that time from some popular works 
which he had written. He was invited te 
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dinner, and the master of the house began by 
saying: 

“Sir, as you know Latin, and are conversant 
with the manners of the court ” 

“T sir! Latin! I don’t know a word of it,” 
answered the man of learning; ‘‘and it is just 
as well for me that I don’t, for one can speak 
one’s own language better when the atten- 
tion is not divided between it and foreign 
tongues. Look at all our ladies; they are far 
more charming in conversation than men; their 
letters are written with a hundred times more 
grace of expression. They owe that superiority 
over us to nothing else but their ignorance of 
Latin.” 

“There, now! Was I not right?” said the 
lady. ‘‘I want my son to be a man of wit, and 
to make his way in the world. You see that 
if he were to learn Latin it would be his ruin. 
Tell me, if you please, are plays and operas per- 
formed in Latin? Are the proceedings in court 
conducted in Latin, when one has a lawsuit on 
hand? Do people make love in Latin?” 

The marquis, confounded by these arguments, 
passed sentence, and it was decided that the 
young nobleman should not waste his time in 
studying Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. 

“But what is he to learn, then? For, I sup- 
pose, he will have to know something. Might 
he not be taught a little geography?” 

“What good will that do him?’ answered the 
tutor. ‘When my lord Marquis goes to visit 
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nis country-seat, will not his postillions know 
the roads? ‘There will be no fear of their going 
astray. One does not want a sextant in order 
to travel, and it is quite possible to make a 
journey between Paris and Auvergne without 
knowing anything about the latitude and longi- 
tude of either.” 

“Very true,” replied the father; ‘“‘but I have 
heard people speak of a noble science, which is, 
i think, called astronomy.” 

“Bless my soul!’”’ rejoined the tutor. ‘“‘Do 
we regulate our behaviour in this world by the 
stars? Why should my lord Marquis wear 
himself out in calculating an eclipse, when he 
will find it predicted correctly to a second in 
the almanac, which will moreover inform him 
of all the movable feasts, the age of the moon, 
and that of all the princesses in Europe?” 

The marchioness was quite or the tutor’s 
Opinion, the little marquis was in a state of the 
highest delight, and his father was very un- 
decided. 

“What is my son to be taught, then?’’ said he. 

**To make himself agreeable,” answered the 
friend whom they had consulted; ‘‘for, if he 
knows the way to please, he will know every- 
thing worth knowing. It is an art which he 
will learn from her Ladyship, his mother, with- 
out the least trouble to either of them.” 

The marchioness, at these words, smiled 
graciously upon the courtly ignoramus, and 
said: 
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“It is easy to see, sir, that you are a most 
accomplished gentleman; my son will owe alt 
his education to you. I imagine, however, that 
it will not be a bad thing for him to know a 
little history.” 

“‘Nay, madam, what good would that do him?” 
he answered. ‘‘Assuredly the only entertain- 
ing and useful history is that of the passing 
hour. All ancient history, as one of our clever 
writers has observed, is admitted to consist of 
nothing but fables, and for us moderns it is an 
inextricable chaos. What does it matter to the 
young gentleman, your son, if Charlemagne insti- 
tuted the twelve Paladins of France, or if his 
successor had an impediment in his speech?” 

“Nothing was ever more wisely said!” ex- 
claimed the tutor. ‘“‘The minds of children 
are smothered under a mass of useless knowl. 
edge, but of all sciences, that which seems to me 
the most absurd, and the one best adapted to 
extinguish every spark of genius, is geometry. 
That ridiculous science concerns itself with sur- 
faces, lines, and points which have no existence 
in nature. In imagination a hundred thousand 
curved lines may be made to pass between a 
circle and a straight line which touches it, al- 
though in reality you could not insert so much 
as a straw. Geometry, indeed, is nothing more 
than a bad joke.” 

The marquis and his lady did not understand 
much of the meaning of what the tutor was say- 
ing, but they quite agreed with him. 
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“A nobleman like his Lordship,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘should not dry up his brain with such 
unprofitable studies. If, some day, he should 
want one of those sublime geometricians to 
draw a plan of his estates, he can have them 
measured for money. If he should wish to 
trace out the antiquity of his lineage, which 
goes back to the most remote ages, all he will 
have to do will be to send for some learned Bene- 
dictine. It is the same with all the other arts. 
A young lord born under a lucky star is neither 
a painter, nor a musician, nor an architect, nor 
a sculptor, but he may make all these arts 
flourish by encouraging them with his generous 
approval. Doubtless it is much better to pat- 
ronise than to practise them. It will be quite 
enough if my lord the young Marquis has taste: 
it is the part of artists to work for him, and thus 
there is a great deal of truth in the remark that 
people of quality (that is, if they are very rich) 
know everything without learning anything, 
because, in point of fact and in the long run, 
they are masters of all the knowledge which 
they can order and pay for.” 

The agreeable ignoramus then resumed his 
part in the conversation, and said: 

“Vou have well remarked, madam, that the 
great end of man’s existence is to succeed in 
society. Is it, forsooth, any aid to the at- 
tainment of this success to have devoted one’s 
self to the sciences? Does any one ever think 
in select company of talking about geometry? 
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fs a gentleman ever asked what star rises 
to-day with the sun? Does any one at the 
supper-table ever want to know if Clodion the 
Long-Haired crossed the Rhine?” 

' **No, indeed!’’ exclaimed the Marchioness de 
ja Jeannotiére, whose charms had been her pass- 
port into the world of fashion, “and my son 
must not stifle his genius by studying all that 
trash. But, after all, what is he to be taught? 
For it is a good thing that a young lord should 
be able to shine when occasion offers, as my 
noble husband has said. I remember once 
hearing an abbé remark that the most enter- 
taining science was something the name of 
which I have forgotten—it begins with a B." 

“With a B, madam? It was not botany, 
was it?” 

“No, it certainly was not botany that he 
mentioned; it began, as I tell you, with a B, 
and ended in onry.” 

“Ah, madam, I understand! It was blazonry, 
or heraldry. That is indeed a most profound 
science. But it has ceased to be fashionable 
since the custom has died out of having one’s 
coat of arms painted on one’s carriage doors; 
it was the most useful thing imaginable in a 
well-ordered State. Besides, that line of study 
would be endless, for at the present day there 
is not a barber who is without his armorial bear- 
ings, and you know that whatever becomes com~ 
mon loses its attraction.” 

Finally, after all the pros and cons of the 
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different sciences had been examined and dis- 
cussed, it was decided that the young marquis 
should learn dancing. 

Dame Nature, who arranges everything ac. 
cording to her own will and pleasure, had given 
him a talent which soon developed, securing 
him prodigious success; it was that of singing 
street ballads in a charming style. His youth- 
ful grace accompanying this superlative gift 
caused him to be regarded as a young man of 
the highest promise. He was a favourite with 
the ladies, and, having his head crammed with 
songs, he had no lack of mistresses to whom to 
address his verses. He stole the line ‘‘ Bacchus 
with the Loves at play’? from one ballad, and 
made it rhyme with ‘night and day” taken 
out of another, while a third furnished him 
with *‘charms”’ and “‘alarms.”” But inasmuch as 
there were always a few feet more or less than 
were wanted in his verses, he had them cor- 
rected at the rate of twenty sovereigns a song. 
And ‘‘The Literary Year” placed him in the 
fame rank with such sonneteers as La Fare, 
Chaulieu, Hamilton, Sarrasin, and Voiture. 

Her ladyship the marchioness then believed 
that she was indeed the mother of a genius, and 
gave a supper to all the wits of Paris. The 
young man’s head was soon turned; he acquired 
the art of talking without knowing the mean- 
ing of what he said, and perfected himself in the 
attainment of being fit for nothing. When his 
father saw him so eloquent, he keenly regretted 
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that he had not had him taught Latin, or he 
would have purchased some high legal appoint- 
ment for him. His mother, who was of more 
heroic sentiments, took upon herself to solicit a 
regiment for her son; in the meantime he made 
love—and love is sometimes more expensive than 
a regiment. He squandered his money freely, 
while his parents drained their purses and cred‘ i 
to a lower and lower ebb by living in the grand- 
est style. 

A young widow of good position in their 
neighbourhood, who had only a moderate in 
come, was kind enough to make some effort te 
prevent the great wealth of the Marquis and 
Marchioness de La Jeannotiére from going al- 
together, by consenting to marry the young 
marquis with a view to appropriating what re- 
mained. She enticed him to her house, let him 
make love to her, allowed him to see that she 
was not quite indifferent to him, led him on by 
degrees, enchanted him, and made him her 
devoted slave without the least difficulty. At 
one time she would give him commendation, 
and at another time counsel; she became his 
father and mother’s best friend. An old neigh- 
‘our suggested marriage: The parents, dazzled 
with the splendour of the alliance, joyfully fell 
in with the scheme, and promised their only 
son to their most intimate lady friend. The 
young marquis was thus about to wed the woman 
he adored, and by whom he was loved in re- 
turn. The friends of the family congratulated 
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him; the marriage settlement was ready to be 
signed; the bridal dress and the nuptial hymn 
were both well under way. 

One morning our young génileman was on 
his knees before the charmer whom fond affec- 
tion and esteem were so soon to make his own. 
They were tasting in animated and tender con- 
verse the first fruits of future happiness, settling 
how they should lead a life of perfect bliss, when 
one of his mother’s footmen presented himself, 
scared out of his wits. 

“‘Here’s fine news which may surprise you!” 
said he; ‘‘the bailiffs are in the house of my 
Jord and lady, removing the furniture. Every- 
thing has been seized by the creditors. There 
is talk of arresting people, and I am going to do 
what I can to get my wages paid.” 

“Let us see what has happened,” said the 
marquis, ‘‘and discover the meaning of all this.” 

“Yes,” said the widow, ‘‘go and punish those 
rascals—go, at once!”’ 

He hurried homeward. When he arrived at 
the house, his father was already in prison, and 
all the servants had fled, each in a different 
direction, carrying off whatever they had been 
able to lay their hands on. His mother was 
alone, helpless, forlorn, and bathed in tears; 
she had nothing left her but the remembrance 
of her former prosperity, her beauty, her faults, 
and her foolish extravagance. 

After the son had condoled with his mother 
for a long time, he said at last: 
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“Let us not despair, This young widow 
Joves me to distraction; she is even more gen- 
erous than she is wealthy, I can assure you. 
I will fly to her for help, and bring her to you.” 

So he returned to his mistress, and found her 
engaged in private conversation with a fasci- 
nating young officer. 

“What! Is that you, my Lord de La Jean- 
notiére? What business have you with me? 
How can you leave your mother by herself in 
this way? Go, and stay with the poor woman, 
and tell her that she shall always have my good 
wishes. ‘am in want of a waiting-woman now, 
and wili gladly give her the preference.” 

“My lad,” said the officer, ‘‘you seem pretty 
tall and straight; if you would like to enter my 
company, I will make it worth your while to 
enlist.” 

The marquis, utterly astounded and inwardly 
furious, went off in search of his former tutor, 
confided all his troubles to him, and asked his 
advice. He proposed that he should become, 
like himself, a tutor of the young. 

“Alas! I know nothing; you have taught 
me nothing whatever, and you are the primary 
cause of all my unhappiness,” And as he spoke 
he began to sob. 

“Write novels,”’ said a wit who was present; 
“it is an excellent resource to fall back wpon in 
Paris.” 

The young man, in more desperate straits 
than ever, hastened to the house of his mother’s 
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father-confessor. He was a Theatine monk of 
the very highest reputation, who had charge 
of the souls of none but ladies of the first rank 
in society. As soon as he saw him, the reverend 
gentleman rushed to meet him. 

“Good gracious! My lord Marquis, where 
is your carriage? How is your honoured mother, 
the Marchioness?’’ 

The unfortunate young fellow related the 
disaster that had befallen his family. As he 
explained the matter further the Theatine as- 
sumed a graver air, one of less concern and more 
self-importance. 

““My son, herein you may see the hand of 
Providence; riches serve only to corrupt the 
heart. The Almighty has shown special favour 
to your mother in reducing her to beggary. 
Yes, sir, so much the better! She is now sure 
of her salvation.” 

“But, father, in the meantime are there no 
means of finding some help in this world?” 

‘Farewell, my son! A lady of the court is 
waiting for me.” : 

The marquis almost fainted. He was treated 
after much the same manner by all his friends, 
and learned to know the world better in half a 
day than he had in all the rest of his life. 

While thus plunged in overwhelming despair, 
he saw an old-fashioned travelling chaise, more 
like a covered tumbril than anything else, and 
furnished with leather curtains, followed by 
four enormous waggons, all heavily laden. In 
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the chaise was a young man in rustic attire; 
his round and rubicund face had an air of kind- 
ness and good temper. His little wife, whose 
sunburnt countenance had a pleasing if not re- 
fined expression, was jolted about as she sab 
beside him; and since the vehicle did not ga 
quite so fast as a dandy’s chariot, the traveller 
had plenty of time to look at the marquis, as 
he stood motionless, absorbed in his grief. 

“Oh! good Heavens!’ he exclaimed, “‘I be- 
lieve that is Jeannot there!”’ 

Hearing that name, the marquis raised his 
eyes, and the chaise stopped. 

‘’Tis Jeannot himself! Yes, it is Jeannot!” 

The fat little man sprang to the ground with 
a single leap, and ran to embrace his old com- 
panion. Jeannot recognised Colin, shame shows 
ing in his face. 

“You have forsaken your old friend,’’ said 
Colin, “‘but be you as grand a lord as you like, 
I shall never cease to love you.” 

Jeannot, confounded and cut to the heart, 
amid sobs told him something of his history. 

‘Come into the inn where I am lodging, and 
tell me the rest,” said Colin; “‘kiss my little 
wife, and let us go and dine together.” 

They went, all three of them, on foot, and the 
baggage followed. 

“What in the world is all this paraphernalia? 
Does it belong to you?” inquired Jeannot. 

“Yes, it is all mine and my wife’s; we are 
just come from the country. I am at the head 
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of a large tin, iron, and copper factory, and have 
married the daughter of a rich tradesman and 
general provider of all useful commodities for 
great folks and small. We work hard, and God 
gives us His blessing. We are satisfied with our 
condition in life, and are quite happy. We will 
help our friend Jeannot. Give up being a mar- 
quis; all the splendour in the world is not worth 
2 good friend. Return with me into the country. 
I will teach you my trade, which is not a diffi- 
cult one to learn; I will give you a share in the 
business, and we will live together with light 
hearts in the little place where we were born.” 

Jeannot, overcome by this kindness, struggled 
between sorrow and joy, tenderncss and shame. 
He said to himself: 

“All my fashionable friends have proved 
false to me, and Colin, whom I despised, is the 
only one who comes to my rescue. What a 
lesson!”’ 

Colin’s example in generosity revived in Jean- 
not’s heart the germ of goodness that the world 
had never quite choked. He felt that he could 
not desert his father and mother. 

“We will take care of your mother,” said 
Colin, ‘‘and as for your good father, who is in 
prison—I know something of business matters 
—his creditors, when they see that he has nothing 
more, will agree to an easy settlement. 1 will 
see to all that myself.” 

Colin was as good as his word, and succeeded 
in effecting the father’s release from prison 
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Jeannot returned to his old home with his 
parents, who resumed their former occupation. 
He married Colin’s sister, who, being like her 
brother in disposition, rendered her husband 
very happy. And so Jeannot the father, and 
Jeannotte the mother, and Jeannot the son 
came to see that vanity is ne true source of 
happiness, 


‘THE LAGOON* 


BY 


| JosEPH CONRAD 


THE white man, leaning with both arms over the 
roof of the little house in the stern of the boat, said 
to the steersman—— 

! We will pass the night in Arsat’s clearing. It 
is late.” 

The Malay only grunted, and went on looking 
fixedly at the river. The white man rested his 
chin on his crossed arms and gazed at the wake of 
the boat. At the end of the straight avenue of 
forests cut by the intense glitter of the river, the 
sun appeared unclouded and dazzling, poised low 
over the water that shone smoothly like a band of 
metal. The forests, sombre and dull, stood 
motionless and silent on each side of the broad 
stream. At the foot of big, towering trees, 

trunkless nipa palms rose from the mud of the 
bank, in bunches of leaves enormous and heavy; 
that hung unstirring over the brown swirl of eddies. 
In the stillness of the air every tree, every leaf, 
every bough, every tendril of creeper and every 
petal of minute blossoms seemed to have been 
bewitched into an immobility perfect and final. 
‘ *From “Tales of Unrest’’; published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company; copyright, 1898, by Joseph Conrad. | 
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Nothing moved on the river but the eight paddles 
that rose flashing regularly, dipped together with a 
single splash; while the steersman swept right and 
left with a periodic and sudden flourish of his 
blade describing a glinting semicircle above his 
head. The churned-up water frothed alongside 
with a confused murmur. And the white man’s 
canoe, advancing up stream in the short-lived 
disturbance of its own making, seemed to enter the 
portals of a land from which the very memory of 
motion had for ever departed. 

The white man, turning his back upon the 
setting sun, looked along the empty and broad 
expanse of the sea-reach. For the last three miles 
of its course the wandering, hesitating river, as if 
enticed irresistibly by the freedom of an open 
horizon, flows straight into the sea, flows straight 
to the east—to the east that harbours both light 
and darkness. Astern of the boat the repeated call 
of some bird, a ery discordant and feeble, skipped 
along over the smooth water and lost itself, before 
it could reach the other shore, in the breathless 
silence of the world. 

The steersman dug his paddle into the stream, 
and held hard with stiffened arms, his body thrown 
forward. The water gurgled aloud; and suddenly 
the long straight reach seemed to pivot on its 
centre, the forests swung in a semicircle, and 
the slanting beams of sunset touched the broadside 
of the canoe with a fiery glow, throwing the slender 
and distorted shadows of its crew upon the streaked 
glitter of the river. The white man turned to look 
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ahead. The course of the boat had been altered 
at right-angles to the stream, and the carved 
dragon-head of its prow was pointing now at a gap 
in the fringing bushes of the bank. It glided 
through, brushing the overhanging twigs, and 
disappeared from the river like some slim and 
amphibious creature leaving the water for its lair 
in the forests. 

The narrow creek was like a ditch: tortuous, 
fabulously deep; filled with gloom under the thin 
strip of pure and shining blue of the heaven. 
Immense trees soared up, invisible behind the 
festooned draperies of creepers. Here and there, 
near the glistening blackness of the water, a 
twisted root of some tall tree showed amongst 
the tracery of small ferns, black and dull, writhing 
and motionless, like an arrested snake. The 
short words of the paddlers reverberated loudly 
between the thick and sombre walls of vegetation. 
Darkness oozed out from between the trees, 
through the tangled maze of the creepers, from 
behind the great fantastic and unstirring leaves; 
the darkness, mysterious and invincible; the dark- 
ness scented and poisonous of impenetrable for- 
asts. 

The men poled in the shoaling water. The creek 
broadened, opening out into a wide sweep of a 
stagnant lagoon. The forests receded from the 
marshy bank, leaving a level strip of bright green, 
reedy grass to frame the reflected blueness of the 
sky. A fleecy pink cloud drifted high above, 
trailing the delicate colouring of its image under 
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the floating leaves and the silvery blossoms of the 
lotus. A little house, perched on high piles, ap~ 
peared black in the distance. Near it, two tall 
nibong palms, that seemed to have come out of the 
forests in the background, leaned slightly over the 
ragged roof, with a suggestion of sad tenderness 
and care in the droop of their leafy and soaring 
heads. 

The steersman, pointing with his paddle, said, 
“Arsat is there. I see his canoe fast between the 
piles.” 

The polers ran along the sides of the boat glane- 
ing over their shoulders at the end of the day’s 
journey. They would have preferred to spend the 
night somewhere else than on this lagoon of weird 
aspect and ghostly reputation. Moreover, they 
disliked Arsat, first as a stranger, and also because 
he who repairs a ruined house, and dwells in it, 
proclaims that he is not afraid to live amongst the 
spirits that haunt the places abandoned by man- 
kind. Such a man can disturb the course of fate 
by glances or words; while his familiar ghosts are 
not easy to propitiate by casual wayfarers upon 
whom they long to wreak the malice of their hu- 
man master. White men care not for such things, 
being unbelievers and in league with the Father of 
Evil, who leads them unharmed through the in- 
visible dangers of this world. To the warnings of 
the righteous they oppose an offensive pretence 
of disbelief. What is there to be done? 

So they thought, throwing their weight on the 
end of their long poles. The big canoe glided on 
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swiftly, noiselessly, and smoothly, towards Arsat’s 
clearing, till, in a great rattling of poles thrown 
down, and the loud murmurs of “Allah be 
praised!” it came with a gentle knock against the 
crooked piles below the house. 

The boatmen with uplifted faces shouted 
discordantly, ‘‘Arsat! O Arsat!’”? Nobody came. 
The white man began to climb the rude ladder 
giving access to the bamboo platform before the 
house. The juragan of the boat said sulkily, “We 
will cook in the sampan, and sleep on the water.’’ 

“Pass my blankets and the basket,’’ said the 
white man curtly. 

He knelt on the edge of the platform to receive 
the bundle. Then the boat shoved off, and the 
white man, standing up, confronted Arsat, who had 
come out through the low door of his hut. He was 
aman young, powerful, with a broad chest and 
muscular arms. He had nothing on but his sarong. 
His head was bare. His big, soft eyes stared 
eagerly at the white man, but his voice and de- 
meanour were composed as-he asked, without any 
words of greeting —— 

. “Have you medicine, Tuan?” 
' “No,” said the visitor in a startled tone. “No. 
Why? Is there sickness in the house?”’ 

“Enter and see,” replied Arsat, in the same 
calm manner, and turning short round, passed 
again through the small doorway. The white 
man, dropping his bundles, followed. 

In the dim light of the dwelling he made out on 
a couch of bamboos a woman stretched on her 
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back under a broad sheet of red cotton cloth. 
She lay still, as if dead; but her big eyes, wide open, 
glittered in the gloom; staring upwards at the 
slender rafters, motionless and unseeing. She was 
in a high fever, and evidently unconscious. Her 
cheeks were sunk slightly, her lips were partly open, 
and on the young face there was the ominous and 
fixed expression—the absorbed, contemplating 
expression of the unconscious who are going to 
die. The two men stood looking down at her in 
silence. 

“Has she been long ill?”’ asked the traveller. 

“T have not slept for five nights,’’ answered the 
Malay, in a deliberate tone. ‘“‘At first she heard 
voices calling her from the water and struggled 
against me who held her. But since the sun of 
to-day rose she hears nothing—she hears not me. 
She sees nothing. She sees not me—me!”’ 

He remained silent for a minute, then asked 
softly —— 

“Tuan, will she die?’’ 

“T fear so,’ said the white man sorrowfully. 
He had known Arsat years ago, in a far country in 
times of trouble and danger, when no friendship is 
to be despised. And since his Malay friend had 
come unexpectedly to dwell in the hut on the 
lagoon with a strange woman, he had slept many 
times there, in his journeys up and down the river. 
He liked the man who knew how to keep faith in 
council and how to fight without fear by the side 
of his white friend. He liked him—not so much 
perhaps as a man likes his favourite dog—but still 
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he liked him well enough to help and ask no 
questions, to think sometimes vaguely and hazily 
in the midst of his own pursuits, about the lonely 
man and the long-haired woman with audacious 
face and triumphant eyes, who lived together hid- 
den by the forests—alone and feared. 

The white man came out of the hut in time to see 
the enormous conflagration of sunset put out by 
the swift and stealthy shadows that, rising like 
a black and impalpable vapour above the tree-tops, 
spread over the heaven, extinguishing the crimson 
glow of floating clouds and the red brilliance of 
departing daylight. In a few moments all the 
stars came out above the intense blackness of the 
earth, and the great lagoon gleaming suddenly 
with reflected lights resembled an oval patch of 
night sky flung down into the hopeless and abysmal 
night of the wilderness. The white man had some 
supper out of the basket, then collecting a few 
sticks that lay about the platform, made up a small 
fire, not for warmth, but for the sake of the smoke, 
which would keep off the mosquitos. He wrapped 
himself in his blankets and sat with his back 
against the reed wall of the house, smoking 
thoughtfully. 

Arsat came through the doorway with noiseless 
steps and squatted down by the fire. The white 
man moved his outstretched legs a little. 

“She breathes,” said Arsat in a low voice, 
anticipating the expected question. ‘She breathes 
and burns as if with a great fire. She speaks not; 
she hears not—and burns!”’ 
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He paused for a moment, then asked in a quiet; 
incurious tone—— 

“Tuan . . . willshedie?’’ 

The white man moved his shoulders uneasily, 
and muttered in a hesitating manner—— 

“Tf such is her fate.” 

“No, Tuan,” said Arsat calmly. “If such 
is my fase. I hear, Isee, I wait. Iremember .. . 
Tuan, do you remember the old days? Do you 
remember my brother?” 

“YVes,’”’ said the white man. The Malay rose 
suddenly and went in. The other, sitting still 
outside, could hear the voice in the hut. Arsat 
said: ‘Hear me! Speak!’ His words were 
succeeded by a complete silence. ‘‘O Diamelen!”’ 
he cried suddenly. After that cry there was a deep 
sigh. Arsat came out and sank down again in his 
old place. 

They sat in silence before the fire. There was 
no sound within the house, there was no sound near 
them; but far away on the lagoon they could hear 
the voices of the boatmen ringing fitful and dis- 
tinct on the calm water. The fire in the bows of 
the sampan shone faintly in the distance with a 
hazy red glow. Then it died out. The voices 
ceased. The land and the water slept invisible, 
unstirring and mute. It was as though there had 
been nothing left in the world but the glitter of 
stars streaming, ceaseless and vain, through the 
black stillness of the night. 

The white man gazed straight before him into 
the darkness with wide-open eyes. The fear and 
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‘fascination, the inspiration and the wonder of 
death—of death near, unavoidable, and unseen, 
soothed the unrest of his race and stirred the most 
indistinct, the most intimate of his thoughts. The 
ever-ready suspicion of evil, the gnawing suspicion 
that lurks in our hearts, flowed out into the stillness 
round him—into the stillness profound and dumb, 
and made it appear untrustworthy and infamous, 
like the placid and impenetrable mask of an 
unjustifiable violence. In that fleeting and power- 
ful disturbance of his being the earth enfolded in 
the starlight peace became a shadowy country of 
inhuman strife, a battlefield of phantoms terrible 
and charming, august or ignoble, struggling 
ardently for the possession of our helpless hearts. 
An unquiet and mysterious country of inex- 
tinguishable desires and fears. 

A plaintive murmur rose in the night; a murmur 
saddening and startling, as if the great solitudes of 
surrounding woods had tried to whisper into his 
ear the wisdom of their immense and lofty in- 
difference. Sounds hesitating and vague floated 
in the air round him, shaped themselves slowly 
into words; and at last flowed on gently in a 
murmuring stream of soft and monotonous 
sentences. He stirred like a man waking up and 
changed his position slightly. Arsat, motionless 
and shadowy, sitting with bowed head under the 
stare, was speaking in a low and dreamy tone—— 

. » . for where can we lay down the heavi- 
ness of our trouble but in a friend’s heart? A man 
must speak of war and of love. You, Tuan, know 
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what war is, and you have seen me in time of 
danger seek death as other men seek life! A 
writing may be lost; a lie may be written; but what 
the eye has seen is truth and remains in the mind!” 

“T remember,” said the white man quietly. 
Arsat went on with mournful composure—— 

“Therefore I shall speak to you of love. Speak 
in the night. Speak before both night and lova 
are gone—and the eye of day looks upon my 
sorrow and my shame; upon my blackened face; 
upon my burnt-up heart.” 

A sigh, short and faint, marked an almost 
imperceptible pause, and then his words flowed on 
without a stir, without a gesture. 

“After the time of trouble and war was over and 
you went away from my country in the pursuit of 
your desires, which we, men of the islands, cannot 
understand, I and my brother became again, as we 
had been before, the sword-bearers of the Ruler. 
You know we were men of family, belonging to a 
ruling race, and more fit than any to carry on our 
right shoulder the emblem of power. And in the 
time of prosperity Si Dendring showed us favour, 
as we, in time of sorrow, had showed to him the 
faithfulness of our courage. It was a time of 
peace. A time of deer-hunts and cock-fights; of 
idle talks and foolish squabbles between men whose 
bellies are full and weapons are rusty. But the 
sower watched the young rice-shoots grow up 
without fear, and the traders came and went, 
departed lean and returned fat into the river of 
peace. They brought news too. Brought lies 
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and truth mixed together, so that no man knew 
when to rejoice and when to be sorry. We heard 
from them about you also. They had seen you 
here and had seen you there. And I was glad to 
hear, for I remembered the stirring times, and I 
always remembered you, Tuan, till the time came 
when my eyes could see nothing in the past, be- 
cause they had looked upon the one who is dying 
there—in the house.”’ 

He stopped to exclaim in an intense whisper, 
“OQ Mara bahia! O Calamity!” then went on, 
speaking a little louder. 

“There’s no worse.enemy and no better friend 
than a brother, Tuan, for one brother knows 
another, and in perfect knowledge is strength for 
good or evil. I loved my brother. I went to him 
and told him that I could see nothing but one face, 
hear nothing but one voice. He told me: ‘Open 
your heart so that she can see what is in it— 
and wait. Patienceis wisdom. Inchi Midah may 
die or our Ruler may throw off his fear of a 
woman: 0 the le vwaited! 7.7). a. ou. Te- 
member the lady with the veiled face, Tuan, and 
the fear of our Ruler before her cunning and 
temper. And if she wanted her servant, what 
could I do? But I fed the hunger of my heart on 
short glances and stealthy words. I loitered on 
the path to the bath-houses in the daytime, and 
when the sun had fallen behind the forest I crept 
along the jasmine hedges of the women’s court- 
yard. Unseeing, we spoke to one another through 
the scent of flowers, through the veil of leaves, 
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through the blades of long grass that stood still 
before our lips; so great was our prudence, so faint 
was the murmur of our great longing. The time 
passed swiftly . . . and there were whispers 
amongst women—and our enemies watched—my 
brother was gloomy, and I began to think of killing 
and of a fierce death. . . . Weare ofa people 
who take what they want—like you whites. There 
is a time when a man should forget loyalty and 
respect. Might and authority are given to rulers, 
but to all men is given love and strength and 
courage. My brother said, ‘You shall take her 
from their midst. We are two who are like one.’ 
And I answered, ‘Let it be soon, for I find no 
warmth in sunlight that does not shine upon her.’ 
Our time came when the Ruler and all the great 
people went to the mouth of the river to fish by 
torchlight. There were hundreds of boats, and on 
the white sand, between the water and the forests, 
dwellings of leaves were built for the households of 
the Rajahs. The smoke of cooking-fires was like 
a blue mist of the evening, and many voices 
rang in it joyfully. While they were making the 
boats ready to beat up the fish, my brother came 
to me and said, ‘To-night!’ I locked to my 
weapons, and when the time came our canoe took 
its place in the circle of boats carrying the torches. 
The lights blazed on the water, but behind the 
boats there was darkness. When the shouting 
began and the excitement made them like mad we 
dropped out. The water swallowed our fire, 
and we floated back to the shore that was dark 
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with only here and there the glimmer of embers. 
We could hear the talk of slave-girls amongst the 
sheds. Then we found a place deserted and 
silent. We waited there. She came. She came 
running along the shore, rapid and leaving no 
trace, like a leaf driven by the wind into the sea. 
My brother said gloomily, ‘Go and take her; carry 
her into our boat.’ I lifted herin my arms. She 
panted. Her heart was beating against my breast. 
I said, ‘I take you from those people. You came 
to the cry of my heart, but my arms take you into 
my boat against the will of the great!’ ‘It is right,’ 
said my brother. ‘We are men who take what we 
want and can hold it against many. We should 
have taken her in daylight.’ I said, ‘Let us be 
off’; for since she was in my boat I began to think 
of our Ruler’s many men. ‘Yes. Let us be off,’ 
said my brother. ‘We are cast out and this boat 
is our country now—and the sea is our refuge.’ 
He lingered with his foot on the shore, and I 
entreated him to hasten, for I remembered the 
strokes of her heart against my breast and thought 
that two men cannot withstand a hundred. We 
left, paddling downstream close to the bank; and as 
we passed by the creek where they were fishing, 
the great shouting had ceased, but the murmur of 
voices was loud like the humming of insects flying 
atnoonday. The boats floated, clustered together, 
in the red light of torches, under a black roof of 
smoke; and men talked of their sport. Men 
that boasted, and praised, and jeered—men that 
would have been our friends in the morning, but 
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on that night were already our enemies. We 
paddled swiftly past. We had no more friends in 
the country of our birth. She sat in the middle 
of the canoe with covered face; silent as she is now; 
unseeing as she is now—and I had no regret at 
what I was leaving because I could hear her 
breathing close to me—as I can hear her now.” 

He paused, listened with his ear turned to the 
doorway, then shook his head and went on. 

““My brother wanted to shout the cry of chal- 
lenge—one cry only—to let the people know we 
were freeborn robbers who trusted our arms and 
the great sea. And again I begged him in the 
name of our love to be silent. Could I not hear 
her breathing close to me? I knew the pursuit 
would come quick enough. My brother loved me. 
He dipped his paddle without a splash. He only 
said, ‘There is half a man in you now—the other 
half isin that woman. I can wait. When you are 
a whole man again, you will come back with me 
here to shout defiance. We are sons of the same 
mother.’ I made no answer. All my strength 
and all my spirit were in my hands that held the 
paddle—for I longed to be with her in a safe place 
beyond the reach of men’s anger and of women’s 
spite. My love was so great, that I thought it 
could guide me to a country where death was un- 
known, if I could only escape from Inchi Midah’s 
fury and from our Ruler’s sword. We paddled 
with haste, breathing through our teeth. The 
blades bit deep into the smooth water. We passed 
out of the river; we flew in clear channels amongst 
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the shallows. We skirted the black coast; we 
skirted the sand beaches where the sea speaks in 
whispers to the land; and the gleam of white sand 
flashed back past our boat, so swiftly she ran upon 
the water. We spoke not. Only once I said, 
‘Sleep, Diamelen, for soon you may want all your 
strength.’ J heard the sweetness of her voice, 
but I never turned my head. The sun rose and 
still we went on. Water fell from my face like 
rain from a cloud. We flew in the light and heat. 
I never looked back, but I knew that my brother’s 
eyes, behind me, were looking steadily ahead, for 
the boat went as straight as a bushman’s dart, 
when it leaves the end of the sumpitan. There 
was no better paddler, no better steersman than 
my brother. Many times, together, we had won 
races in that canoe. But we never had put out our 
strength as we did then—then, when for the last 
time we paddled together! There was no braver 
or stronger man in our country than my brother. 
I could not spare the strength to turn my head and 
look at him, but every moment IJ heard the hiss of 
his breath getting louder behind me. Still he did 
not speak. Thesun was high. The heat clung to 
my back like a flame of fire. My ribs were ready 
to burst, but I could no longer get enough air 
into my chest. And then I felt I must cry out 
with my last breath, ‘Let usrest!?? . . . ‘Good!’ 
he answered; and his voice was firm. He was 
strong. He was brave. He knew not fear and 
no fatigue . . . My brother!” 

A murmur powerful and gentle, a murmur vast 
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and faint; the murmur of trembling leaves, of 
stirring boughs, ran through the tangled depths of 
the forests, ran over the starry smoothness of the 
lagoon, and the water between the piles lapped the 
slimy timber once with a sudden splash. A 
breath of warm air touched the two men’s faces 
and passed on with a mournful sound—a breath 
loud and short like an uneasy sigh of the dreaming 
earth. 

Arsat went on in an even, low voice: — 

“‘We ran our canoe on the white beach of a little 
bay close to a long tongue of land that seemed to 
bar our road; a long wooded cape going far into the 
sea. My brother knew that place. Beyond the 
cape a river has its entrance, and through the 
jungle of that land there is a narrow path. We 
made a fire and cooked rice. Then we lay down 
to sleep on the soft sand in the shade of our canoe, 
while she watched. No sooner had I closed my 
eyes than I heard her cry of alarm. We leaped up. 
The sun was half-way down the sky already, and 
coming in sight in the opening of the bay we saw a 
prau manned by many paddlers. We knew it at 
once; it was one of our Rajah’s praus. They 
were watching the shore, and saw us. They beat 
the gong, and turned the head of the prau into the 
bay. I felt my heart become weak within my 
breast. Diamelen sat on the sand and covered her 
face. There was no escape by sea. My brother 
laughed. He had the gun you had given him, 
Tuan, before you went away, but there was only 
a handful of powder. He spoke to me quickly: 
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‘Run with her along the path. I shall keep them 
back, for they have no firearms, and landing in the 
face of a man with a gun is certain death for some. 
Run with her. On the other side of that wood there 
is a fisherman’s house—and a cance. WhenI have 
fired all the shots I will follow. I am a great 
runner, and before they can come up we shall be 
gone. I will hold out as long as I can for she is 
but a woman—that can neither run nor fight, but 
she has your heart in her weak hands.’ He dropped 
behind the canoe. The prau was coming. She 
and I ran, and as we rushed along the path I heard 
shots. My brother fired—once—twice—and the 
booming of the gong ceased. There was silence 
behind us. That neck of land is narrow. Before 
I heard my brother fire the third shot I saw the 
shelving shore, and I saw the water again: the 
mouth of a broad river. We crossed a grassy 
glade. We ran down to the water. I saw a low 
hut above the black mud, and a small canoe hauled 
up. I heard another shot behind me. I thought, 
‘That is his last charge.’ We rushed down to 
the canoe; a man came running from the hut, but I 
leaped on him, and we rolled together in the mud. 
Then I got up, and he lay still at my feet. I don’t 
know whether I had killed him or not. I and 
Diamelen pushed the canoe afloat. I heard yells 
behind me, and I saw my brother run across the 
glade. Many men were bounding after him. [ 
took her in my arms and threw her into the boat, 
then leaped in myself. When I looked back I saw 
that my brother had fallen. He fell and was up 
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again, but the men were closing round him. He 
shouted, ‘I am coming!’ The men were close to 
him. I looked. Many men. Then I looked at 
her. Tuan, I pushed the canoe! I pushed it into 
deep water. She was kneeling forward looking 
at me, and I said, “Take your paddle,’ while 
I struck the water with mine. Tuan, I heard 
him cry. I heard him cry my name twice; and I 
heard voices shouting, ‘Kill! Strike!’ I never 
turned back. I heard him calling my name again 
with a great shriek, as when life is going out to- 
gether with the voice—and I never turned my 
head. My own name! .. . My _ brother! 
Three times he called—but I was not afraid of life. 
Was she not there in that canoe? And could I not 
with her find a country where death is forgotten— 
where death is unknown!” 

The white man sat up. Arsat rose and stood, 
an indistinct and silent figure above the dying 
embers of the fire. Over the lagoon a mist drifting 
and low had crept, erasing slowly the glittering 
images of the stars. And now a great expanse of 
white vapour covered the land: it flowed cold and 
grey in the darkness, eddied in noiseless whirls 
round the tree-trunks and about the platform of 
the house, which seemed to float upon a restless and 
impalpable illusion of a sea. Only far away the 
tops of the trees stood outlined on the twinkle of 
heaven, like a sombre and forbidding shore—a 
coast deceptive, pitiless and black. 

Arsat’s voice vibrated loudly in the profound 
peace. 
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‘*“T had her there! I had her! To get her I 
would have faced all mankind. But I had her— 
and——”’ 

His words went out ringing into the empty 
distances. He paused, and seemed to listen to 
them dying away very far—beyond help and 
beyond recall. Then he said quietly —— 

“Tuan, I loved my brother.” 

A breath of wind made him shiver. High above 
his head, high above the silent sea of mist the 
drooping leaves of the palms rattled together with a 
mournful and expiring sound. The white man 
stretched his legs. His chin rested on his chest, 
and he murmured sadly without lifting his head— 

“We all love our brothers.” 

Arsat burst out with an intense whispering 
violence—— 

“What did I care who died? I wanted peace in 
my own heart.” 

He seemed to hear a stir in the house—listened— 
then stepped in noiselessly. The white man stood 
up. A breeze was coming in fitful puffs. The 
stars shone paler as if they had retreated into the 
frozen depths of immense space. After a chill 
gust of wind there were a few seconds of perfect 
calm and absolute silence. Then from behind the 
black and wavy line of the forests a column of 
golden light shot up into the heavens and spread 
over the semi-circle of the eastern horizon. The 
sun had risen. The mist lifted, broke into drifting 
patches, vanished into thin flying wreaths; and the’ 
unveiled lagoon lay, polished and black, in the 
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heavy shadows at the foot of the wall of trees. A 
white eagle rose over it with a slanting and ponder- 
ous flight, reached the clear sunshine and appeared 
Gazzlingly brilliant for a moment, then soaring 
higher, became a dark and motionless speck before 
it vanished into the blue as if it had left the 
earth for ever. The white man, standing gazing 
upwards before the doorway, heard in the hut a 
confused and broken murmur of distracted words 
ending with a loud groan. Suddenly Arsat 
stumbled out with outstretched hands, shivered, 
and stood still for some time with fixed eyes. Then 
he said—— 

“She burns no more.” 

Before his face the sun showed its edge above the 
tree-tops, rising steadily. The breeze freshened; 
a great brilliance burst upon the lagoon, sparkled 
on the rippling water. The forests came out of 
the clear shadows of the morning, became distinct, 
as if they had rushed nearer—to stop short in a 
great stir of leaves, of nodding boughs, of swaying 
branches. In the merciless sunshine the whisper 
of unconscious life grew louder, speaking in an 
incomprehensible voice round the dumb darkness 
of that human sorrow. Arsat’s eyes wandered 
slowly, then stared at the rising sun. 

“T can see nothing,’ hesaid half aloud to himself, 

“There is nothing,” said the white man, moving 
to the edge of the platform and waving his hand to 
his boat. A shout came faintly over the lagoon 
and the sampan began to glide towards the abode 
of the friend of ghosts. 
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“Tf you want to come with me, I will wait all the 
morning,’’ said the white man, looking away upon 
the water. 

“No, Tuan,” said Arsat softly. “I shall not 
eat or sleep in this house, but I must first see my 
road. NowIcansee nothing—see nothing! There 
is no light and no peace in the world; but there is 
death—death for many. We were sons of the 
same mother—and I left him in the midst of 
enemies; but I am going back now.” 

He drew a long breath and went on in a dreamy 
tone: 

“Tn a little while I shall see clear enough to 
strike—to strike. But she has died, and . . . 
now . . . darkness.” 

He flung his arms wide open, let them fall along 
his body, then stood still with unmoved face and 
stony eyes, staring at the sun. The white man 
got down into his canoe. The polers ran smartly 
along the sides of the boat, looking over their 
shoulders at the beginning of a weary journey. 
High in the stern, his head muffled up in white 
rags, the juragan sat moody, letting his paddle 
trail in the water. The white man, leaning with 
both arms over the grass roof of the little cabin, 
looked back at the shining ripple of the boat’s 
wake. Before the sampan passed out of the 
lagoon into the creek he lifted his eyes. Arsat 
had not moved. He stood lonely in the searching 
sunshine; and he looked beyond the great light of a 
cloudless day into the darkness of a world of 
illusions. 
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BY 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


I 
OF GREATNESS INTIMATELY VIEWED 


**Ou, BUT they are beyond praise,” said Cynthia 
Allonby, enraptured, “and certainly you should 
have presented them to the Queen.” 

“Her Majesty already possesses a cup of that 
ware,’ replied Lord Pevensey. ‘‘It was one of her 
New Year’s gifts, from Robert Cecil. Hers is, I be- 
lieve, not quite so fine as either of yours; but then, 
they tell me, there is not the like of this pair in 
England, nor indeed on the hither side of Cataia.”’ 

He set the two pieces of Chinese pottery upon 
the shelves in the south corner of the room. These 
cups were of that sea-green tint called céladon, with 
a very wonderful glow and radiance. Such 
oddities were the last vogue at court in this year 
of grace 1593: and Cynthia could not but speculate 
as to what monstrous sum Lord Pevensey had paid 
for this his last gift to her. 

Now he turned, smiling, a really superb creature 
in his blue and gold. “I had to-day another 
message from the Queen i 

*From ‘The Line of Love,” published, 1921, by Robert M. 
McBride and Company, copyright by the author. 
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“George,” Cynthia said, with fond concern, “‘it 
frightens me to see you thus foolhardy, in tempting 
alike the Queen’s anger and the Plague.” 

“Eh, as goes the Plague, it spares nine out of 

n,’’ he answered, lightly. ‘‘The Queen, I grant 
you, is another pair of sleeves, for an irritated 
Tudor spares nobody.” 

But Cynthia Allonby kept silence, and did not 
exactly smile, while she appraised her famous 
young kinsman. She was flattered by, and a little 
afraid of, the gay self-confidence which led any- 
body to take such chances. Two weeks ago it was 
that the painted terrible old Queen had named 
Lord Pevensey to go straightway into France, 
where rumour had it, King Henri was preparing to 
renounce the Reformed Religion, and making his 
peace with the Pope: and for two weeks Pevensey 
had lingered, on one pretence or another, at his 
house in London, with the Plague creeping about 
the city like an invisible incalculable flame, and 
the Queen asking questions at Windsor. Of all the 
monarchs that had ever reigned in England, 
Elizabeth was the least used to having her orders 
disregarded. Meanwhile Lord Pevensey came 
every day to the Marquis of Falmouth’s lodgings at 
Deptford; and every day Lord Pevensey pointed 
out to the marquis’s daughter that Pevensey, 
whose wife had died in childbirth a year back, did 
not intend to go into France, for nobody could 
foretell how long a stay, as a widower. Certainly 
%t was all very flattering. 

“Yes, and you would be an ésteatterit match,” 
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‘said Cynthia, aloud, “if that were all. And yet, 


what must I reasonably expect in marrying, sir, 
the famous Earl of Pevensey?” 

“A great deal of love and petting, my dear. 
And if there were anything else to which you had a 
fancy, I would get it for you.” 

Her glance went to those lovely cups and lingered 
fondly. ‘“‘Yes, dear Master Generosity, if it 
could be purchased or manufactured, you would 
get it for me——”’ 

“Tf it exists I will get it for you,” he declared. 

“JT think that it exists. But I am not learned 
enough to know what it is. George, if I married 
you I would have money and fine clothes and soft 
hours and many lackeys to wait on me, and 
honour from all men. And you would be kind to 
me, I know, when you returned from the day’s 
work at Windsor—or Holyrood or the Louvre. 
But do you not see that I would always be to you 
only a rather costly luxury, like those cups, which 
the Queen’s minister could afford to keep for his 
hours of leisure?” 

He answered: “You areallinalltome. You 
know it. Oh, very well do you know and abuse 
your power, you adorable and lovely baggage, who 
have kept me dancing attendance for a fortnight, 
without ever giving me an honest yes or no.” He 
gesticulated. ‘Well, but life is very dull in Dept- 
ford village, and it amuses you to twist a Queen’s 
adviser around your finger! I see it plainly, you 
minx, and I acquiesce because it delights me to 
give you pleasure, even at the cost of some dignity. 
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Yet I may no longer shirk the Queen’s business, — 
no, not even to amuse you, my dear.” 

“You said you had heard from her—again?’’ 

“T had this morning my orders, under Gloriana’s 
own fair hand, either to depart to-morrow into 
France or else to come to-morrow to Windsor. I 
need not say that in the circumstances I consider 
France the more wholesome.”’ 

Now the girl’s voice was hurt and wistful. ‘‘So, 
for the thousandth time, is it proven the Queen’s 
business means more to you than I do. Yes, 
certainly it is just as I said, George.”’ 

He observed, unruffled: ‘‘My dear, I scent un- 
reason. This is a high matter. If the French 
King compounds with Rome, it means war for 
Protestant England. Even you must see that.” 

She replied, sadly: “Yes, even I! oh, certainly, 
my lord, even a half-witted child of seventeen can 
perceive as much as that.” 

“TI was not speaking of half-witted persons, as I 
remember. Well, it chances that I am honoured 
by the friendship of our gallant Béarnais, and am 
supposed to have some claim upon him, thanks 
to my good fortune last year in saving his life from 
the assassin Barriére. It chances that I may 
perhaps become, under providence, the instrument 
of preserving my fellow countrymen from much 
grief and trumpet-sounding and throat-cutting. 
Instead of pursuing that chance, two weeks ago— 
as was my duty—I have dangled at your apron- 
strings, in the vain hope of softening the most 
variable and hardest heart in the world, Now, 
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elearly, I have not the right to do that any longer.” 

She admired the ennobled, the slightly rapt look 
which, she knew, denoted that George Bulmer was 
doing his duty as he saw it, even in her disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘No, you have not the right. You are 
wedded to your state-craft, to your patriotism, to 
your self-advancement, or christen it what you 
will. You are wedded, at all events, to your man’s 
business. You have not the time for such trifles 
as giving a maid that foolish and lovely sort of 
wooing to which every maid looks forward in her 
heart of hearts. Indeed, when you married the 
first time it was a kind of infidelity; and I am 
certain that poor dear mouse-like Mary must have 
felt that often and over again. Why, do you not 
see, George, even now, that your wife will always 
come second to your real love?”’ 

“Tn my heart, dear sophist, you will always come 
first. But it is not permitted that any loyal 
gentleman devote every hour of his life to sighing 
and making sonnets, and to the general solacing of 
a maid’s loneliness in this dull little Deptford. Nor 
would you, I am sure, desire me to do so.” 

“T hardly know what I desire,’’ she told him 
ruefully. ‘‘But I know that when you talk of 
your man’s business I am lonely and chilled and far 
away from you. And I know that I cannot under- 
stand more than half your fine high notions about 
duty and patriotism and serving England and so 
on,’’ the girl declared: and she flung wide her lovely 
little hands, in a despairing gesture. ‘‘I admire 
you, sir, when you talk of England. It makes you 
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handsomer—yes, even handsomer!—somehow. 
But all the while I am remembering that England 
is just an ordinary island inhabited by a number of 
ordinary persons, for the most of whom I have no 
particular feeling one way or the other.” 

Pevensey looked at her for a while with queer 
tenderness. Then he smiled. ‘No, I could not 
quite make you understand, my dear. But, ah, 
why fuddle that quaint little brain by trying to 
understand such matters as lie without your realm? 
For a woman’s kingdom is the home, my dear, and 
her throne is in the heart of her husband——”’ 

“All this is but another way of saying your 
lordship would have us cups upon a shelf,’’ she 
pointed out—“‘in readiness for your leisure.’ 

He shrugged, said “‘ Nonsense!’’ and began more 
lightly to talk of other matters. Thus and thus he 
would do in France, such and such trinkets he 
would fetch back—‘“‘as toys for the most whimsical, 
the loveliest and the most obstinate child in all the 
world,” he phrased it. And they would be 
married, Pevensey declared, in September: nor 
(he gaily said) did he propose to have any further 
argument about it. Children should be seen—the 
proverb was dusty, but it particularly applied to 
pretty children. 

Cynthia let him talk. She was just a little 
afraid of his self confidence, and of this tall noble- 
man’s habit of getting what he wanted, in the end: 
but she dispiritedly felt that Pevensey had failed 
her. He treated her as a silly infant: and his want 
of her, even in that capacity, was a secondary 
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matter: he was going into France, for all his petting 
talk, and was leaving her to shift as she best might, 
until he could spare the time to resume his love- 
making. « . % 


IT 
WHAT COMES OF SCRIBBLING 


Now when Pevensey had gone the room seemed 
darkened by the withdrawal of so much magnifi- 
eence. Cynthia watched from the window as the 
tall earl rode away, with three handsomely clad 
retainers. Yes, George was very fine and admir- 
able, no doubt of it: even so, there was relief in the 
reflection that for a month or two she was rid of 
him. 

Turning, she faced a lean dishevelled man, who 
stood by the Magdalen tapestry scratching his 
chin. He had unquiet bright eyes, this out-at- 
elbows poet whom a marquis’s daughter was 
pleased to patronize, and his red hair to-day was 
unpardonably tousled. Nor were his manners 
beyond reproach, for now, without saying any- 
thing, he too went to the window. He dragged one 
foot a little as he walked. 

“So my lord Pevensey departs! Look how he 
rides in triumph! like lame Tamburlaine, with 
Techelles and Usumeasane and Theridamas to 
attend him, and with the sunset turning the dust 
raised by their horses’ hoofs into a sort of golden 
haze about them. It isa beautiful world. And 
truly, Mistress Cyn,” the poet said, reflectively, 
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“that Pevensey is a very splendid ephemera. If 
not a king himself, at least he goes magnificently 
to settle the affairs of kings. Were modesty not 
my failing, Mistress Cyn, I wouldiacclaim you as 
strangely lucky, in being beloved by two fine 
fellows that have not: their like in England.” 

“Truly you are not always thus modest, Kit 
Marlowe——” 

“But, Lord, how seriously Pevensey takes it all! 
and himself in particular! Why, there departs 
from us, in befitting state, a personage whose 
opinion as to every topic in the world is written 
legibly in the carriage of those fine shoulders, even 
when seen from behind and from so considerable a 
distance. And in not one syllable do any of these 
opinions differ from the opinions of his great- 
great-grandfathers. Oho, and hark to Deptford! 
now all the oafs in the Corn-market are cheering 
this bulwark of Protestant England, this rising 
young hero of a people with no nonsense about 
them. Yes, it is a very quaint and rather splendid 
ephemera.” 

A marquis’s daughter could not quite approve of 
the way in which this shoemaker’s son, however 
talented, railed at his betters. ‘“‘Pevensey will be 
the greatest man in these kingdoms some day. 
Indeed, Kit Marlowe, there are those who say he is 
that much already.” 

“Oh, very probably! Still, I am puzzled by 
human greatness. A century hence what will he 
matter, this Pevensey? His ascent and his de- 
clension will have been completed, and his foolish 
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battles and treaties will have given place to other 
foolish battles and treaties, and oblivion will have 
swallowed this glistening bluebottle, plumes and 
fine lace and stately ruff and all. Why, he is but an 
adviser to the queen of half an island, whereas 
my Tamburlaine was lord of all the golden ancient 
East: and what does my Tamburlaine matter now, 
save that he gave Kit Marlowe the subject of a 
drama? Hah, softly though! for does even that 
very greatly matter? Who really cares to-day 
about what scratches were made upon wax by that 
old Euripides, the latchet of whose sandals I am 
not worthy to unloose? No, not quite worthy, as 
yet!” 

And thereupon the shabby fellow sat down in the 
tall leather-covered chair which Pevensey had just 
vacated: and this Marlowe nodded his flaming 
head portentously. ‘‘Hoh, look you, I am dis- 
pleased, Mistress Cyn, I cannot lend my approval 
to this over-greedy oblivion that gapes for all. 
No, it is not a satisfying arrangement that I should 
teeter insecurely through the void on a gob of 
mud, and be expected by and by to relinquish 
even that crazy foothold. Hven for Kit Marlowe 
death lies in wait! and it may be, not anything 
more after death, not even any lovely words to 
play with. Yes, and this Marlowe may amount to 
nothing, after all: and his one chance of amounting 
to that which he intends may be taken away from 
him at any moment!”’ 

He touched the breast of a weather-beaten 
doublet. He gave her that queer twisted sort of 
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smile which the girl could not but find attractive, 
somehow. He said: ‘‘Why but this heart thump- 
ing here inside me may stop any moment like a 
broken clock. Here is Euripides writing better 
than I: and here in my body, under my hand, is the 
mechanism upon which depend all those master- 
pieces that are to blot the Athenian from the 
reckoning, and I have no control of it!”’ 

“Indeed, I fear that you control few things,” 
she told him, “‘and that least of all do you control 

your taste for taverns and bad women. Oh, I hear 
_ tales of you!’”’ And Cynthia raised a reproving 
fore-finger. 

“True tales, no doubt.”” Heshrugged. ‘“ Lack- 
ing the moon he vainly cried for, the child learns 
to content himself with a penny whistle.” 

“Ah, but the moon is far away,” the girl said, 
smiling—‘‘too far to hear the sound of human 
crying: and besides, the moon, as I remember it, 
Was never a very amorous goddess——”’ 

“Just so,” he answered: ‘‘also she was called 
Cynthia, and she, too, was beautiful.” 

“Yet is it the heart that cries to me, my poet?” 
she asked him, softly, ‘or just the lips?” 

“Oh, both of them, most beautiful and in- 
accessible of goddesses.”” Then Marlowe leaned 
toward her, laughing and shaking that disreputable 
red head. ‘‘Still, you are very foolish, in your 
latest incarnation, to be wasting your rays upon 
carpet earls who will not outwear a century. 
Were modesty not my failing, I repeat, I could 
name somebody who will last longer. Yes, and— 
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if; but I lacked that plaguey virtue—I would 
advise you to go a-gypsying with that nameless 
somebody, so that two manikins might snatch 
their little share of the big things that are eternal 
just as the butterfly fares intrepidly and joyously, 
with the sun for his torch-boy, through a universe 
wherein thought cannot estimate the unimportance 
of a butterfly, and wherein not even the chaste 
moon is very important. Yes, certainly I would 
advise you to have done with this vanity of courts 
and masques, of satins and fans and fiddles, this 
dallying with tinsels and bright vapours; and very 
movingly I would exhort you to seek out Arcadia, 
travelling hand in hand with that still nameless 
somebody.’”’ And of a sudden the restless man 
began to sing. 
Sang Kit Marlowe: 


“Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountain yields. 


“And we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ——”’ 


But the girl shook her small, wise head de-~ 
cisively. 

“That is all very fine, but, as it happens, there is 
no such place as this Arcadia, where people can 
frolic in perpetual sunlight the year round, and 
find their food and clothing miraeulously pro- 
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vided. No, nor can you, I am afraid, give me 
what all maids really, in their heart of hearts, 
desire far more than any sugar-candy Arcadia. 
Oh, as I have so often told you, Kit, I think you 
love no woman. You love words. And your ser- 
aglio is tenanted by very beautiful words, I grant 
you, though there is no longer any Sestos builded 
of agate and crystal, either, Kit Marlowe. For, 
as you may perceive, sir, I have read all that 
lovely poem you left with me last Thursday——”’ 

She saw how interested he was, saw how he 
almost smirked. ‘Aha, so you think it not quite 
bad, eh, the conclusion of my ‘Hero and Leander’?”’ 

“It is your best. And your middlemost, my 
poet, is better than aught else in English,” she said, 
politely, and knowing how much he delighted to 
hear such remarks. 

_“Come, I retract my charge of foolishness, for 
you are plainly a wench of rare discrimination. 
And yet you say I do not love you! Cynthia, 
you are beautiful, you are perfect in all things.. 
You are that heavenly Helen of whom I wrote, 
some persons say, acceptably enough—— How 
strange it was I did not know that Helen was dark- 
haired and pale! for certainly yours is that im- 
mortal loveliness which must be served by poets in 
life and death.” 

“And I wonder how much of these ardours,’”’ she 
thought, “‘is kindled by my praise of his verses?” 
She bit her lip, and she regarded him with a hint of 
sadness. She said, aloud: “But I did not, after 
all, speak to Lord Pevensey concerning the print< 
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ing of your poem. Instead, I burned your ‘Hero 
and Leander’.” 

She saw him jump, as under a whip-lash. Then 
he smiled again, in that wry fashion of his. “T 
lament the loss to letters, for it was my only copy. 
But you knew that.” 

“Yes, Kit, I knew it was your only copy.” 

“Oho! and for what reason did you burn it, may 
one ask?” 

“T thought you loved it more than you loved me. 
It was my rival, I thought——” The girl was 
conscious of remorse, and yet it was remorse 
commingled with a mounting joy. 

“And so you thought a jingle scribbled upon a 
bit of paper could be your rival with me!” 

Then Cynthia no longer doubted, but gave a 
joyous little sobbing laugh, for the love of her 
disreputable dear poet was sustaining the stringent 
testing she had devised. She touched his freckled 
hand caressingly, and her face was as no man had 
ever seen it, and her voice, too, caressed him. 

“Ah, you have made me the happiest of women, 
Kit! Kit, I am almost disappointed in you, 
though, that you do not grieve more for the loss of 
that beautiful poem.” 

His smiling did not waver; yet the lean, red- 
haired man stayed motionless. ‘‘Do I appear 
perturbed?” he said. ‘Why, but see how lightly 
I take the destruction of my life-work in this, my 
masterpiece! For I can assure you it was a master- 
piece, the fruit of two years’ toil and of much 
loving repolishment——”’ 
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‘*Ah, but you love me better than such matters, 
do you not?” she asked him, tenderly. ‘Kit 
Marlowe, I adore you! Sweetheart, do you not 
understand that a woman wants to be loved 
utterly and entirely? She wants no rivals, not 
even paper rivals. And so often when you talked 
of poetry I have felt lonely and chilled and far 
away from you, and I have been half envious, dear, 
of your Heros and your Helens, and your other 
good-for-nothing Greek minxes. But now I do 
not mind them at all. And I will make amends, 
quite prodigal amends, for my naughty jealousy; 
and my poet shall write me some more lovely 
poems, so he shall——”’ 

He said “‘ You fool!” 

And she drew away from him, for this man was 
no longer smiling. 

“You burned my ‘Hero and Leander’! You! 
you big-eyed fool! You lisping idiot! you wrigg- 
ling, cuddling worm! you silken bag of guts! had 
not even you the wit to perceive it was immortal 
beauty which would have lived long after you 
and I were stinking dirt? And you, a half-witted 
animal, a shining, chattering parrot, lay claws to 
it!’’ Marlowe had risen in a sort of seizure, in a 
condition which was really quite unreasonable 
when you considered that only a poem was at stake, 
even a rather long poem. 

And Cynthia began to smile, with tremulous 
hurt-looking young lips. “So my poet’s love is 
very much the same as Pevensey’s love! And I 
was right, after all.” 
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“Oh, oh!’? said Marlowe, “that ever a poet 
should love a woman! What jokes does the 
lewd flesh contrive!’’ Of asudden he was calmer: 
and then rage fell from him like a dropped cloak, 
and he viewed her as with respectful wonder. 
“Why, but you sitting there, with goggling 
innocent bright eyes, are an allegory of all that is 
most droll and tragic. Yes, and indeed there 
is no reason to blame you. It is not your fault 
that every now and then is born a man who serves 
an idea which is to him the most important thing 
in the world. It is not your fault that this man 
perforce inhabits a body to which the most im- 
portant thing in the world isa woman. Certainly 
it is not your fault that this compost makes yet 
another jumble of his two desires, and persuades 
himself that the two are somehow allied. The 
woman inspires, the woman uplifts, the woman 
strengthens him for his high work, saith he! Well, 
well, perhaps there are such women, but by land 
and sea I have encountered none of them.” 

All this was said while Marlowe shuffled about the 
room, with bent shoulders, and nodding his tousled _ 
red head, and limping as he walked. Now Marlowe 
turned, futile and shabby-looking, just where Pev- 
ensey had loomed resplendent awhile since. Again 
she saw the poet’s queer, twisted, jeering smile. 

‘“What do you care for my ideals? What do you 
care for the ideals of that tall earl whom you have 
held from his proper business for a fortnight? or 
for the ideals of any man alive? Why, not one 
thread of that dark hair, not one snap of those 
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a 
white little fingers, except when ideals irritate you 
by distracting a man’s attention from Cynthia 
Allonby. Otherwise, he is welcome enough to 
play with his incomprehensible toys.” 

He jerked a thumb toward the shelves behind him. 

“Oho, you virtuous pretty ladies! what all you 
value is such matters as those cups: they please 
the eye, they are worth sound money, and people 
envy you the possession of them. So you cherish 
your shiny mud cups and you burn my ‘Hero and 
Leander’: and I declaim all this dull nonsense, over 
the ashes of my ruined dreams, thinking at bottom 
of how pretty you are, and of how much I would 
like to kiss you. That is the real tragedy, the 
immemorial tragedy, that I should still hanker 
after you, my Cynthia——”’ 

His voice dwelt tenderly upon her name. His 
fever-haunted eyes were tender, too, for just a 
moment. Then he grimaced. 

“No, I am wrong—the tragedy strikes deeper. 
The root of it is that there is in you and in all your 
glittering kind no malice, no will to do harm nor to 
hurt anything, but just a bland and invincible and, 
upon the whole, a well-meaning stupidity, inform- 
ing a bright and soft and delicately scented animal. 
So you work ruin among those men who serve 
ideals, not foreplanning ruin, not desiring to ruin 
anything, not even having sufficient wit to per- 
ceive the ruin when it is accomplished. You are, 
when all is done, not even detestable, not even a 
worthy peg whereon to hang denunciatory sonnets, 
you shallow-pated pretty creatures whom poets— 
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oh, and in youth all men are poets!—whom poets, 
now and always are doomed to hanker after to the 
detriment of their poesy. No, I concede it: you 
kill without premeditation, and without ever 
suspecting your hands to be anything but stainless. 
So in logic I must retract all my harsh words; and 
I must, without any hint or reproach, endeavour to 
bid you a somewhat more civil farewell.” 

She had regarded him, throughout this pre- 
posterous and uncalled-for harangue, with sad 
composure, with a forgiving pity. Now she asked 
him, very quietly, ‘‘Where are you going, Kit?”’ 

“To the Golden Hind, O gentle, patient and 
unjustly persecuted virgin martyr!’’ he answered, 
with an exaggerated bow—“‘‘since that is the part 
in which you now elect to posture.” 

“Not to that low, vile place again!”’ 

“But certainly I intend in that tavern to get 
tipsy as quickly as possible: for then the first 
woman I see will for the time become the woman 
whom I desire, and who exists nowhere.” And 
with that the red-haired man departed, limping and 
singing as he went to look for a trull in a pot-house. 

Sang Kit Marlowe: 


“And I will make her beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 


“A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold——”’ 
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III 
ECONOMICS OF EGERIA 


She sat quite still when Marlowe had gone. 

“He will get drunk again,”’ she thought despond- 
ently. ‘Well, and why should it matter to me if 
he does, after all that outrageous ranting? He has 
been unforgivably insulting—Oh, but none the less, 
I do not want to have him babbling of the roses and 
gold of that impossible fairy world which the 
poor, frantic child really believes in, to some 
painted women of the town who will laugh at him. 
I loathe the thought of her laughing at him— 
and kissing him! His notions are wild foolishness; 
but I at least wish that they were not foolish- 
ness, and that hateful woman will not care one way 
or the other.” 

So Cynthia sighed, and to comfort her forlorn 
condition fetched a hand-mirror from the shelves 
whereon glowed her green cups. She touched 
each cup caressingly in passing; and that which she 
found in the mirror, too, she regarded not un- 
appreciatively, from varying angles. . . . Yes, 
after all, dark hair and a pale skin had their 
advantages at a court where pink and yellow 
women were so much the fashion as to be common. 
Men remembered you more distinctively. Though 
nobody cared for men, in view of their unreasonable 
behaviour, and their absolute self-centredness. 
. . . Oh, it was pitiable, it was grotesque, she 
reflected sadly, how Pevensey and Kit Marlowe 
had both failed her, after so many pretty speeches. 
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Still, there was a queer pleasure in being wooed 
by Kit: his insane notions went to one’s head like 
wine. She would send Meg for him again to- 
morrow. And Pevensey was, of course, the best 
match imaginable. . . . No, it would be too 
heartless to dismiss George Bulmer outright. It 
was unreasonable of him to desert her because a 
Gascon threatened to go to mass; but, after all, 
she would probably marry George in the end. He 
was really almost unendurably silly, though, about 
England and freedom and religion, and right and 
wrong, and things like that. Yes, it would be 
tedious to have a husband who often talked to you 
as though he were addressing a public meet- 
ing. . . . However, he was very handsome— 
particularly in his highflown and most tedious 
moments. That year-old son of his was sickly and 
would probably die soon, the sweet, forlorn little 
pet, and not be a bother to anybody: and her dear 
old father would be profoundly delighted by 
the marriage of his daughter to a man whose wife 
could have at will a dozen celadon cups, and any- 
thing else she chose to ask for. . . . 

But now the sun had set, and the room was 
growing guite dark. So Cynthia stood a-tiptoe, 
and replaced the mirror upon the shelves, setting it 
upright behind those wonderful green cups which 
had anew reminded her of Pevensey’s wealth and 
generosity. She smiled a little, to think of what 
fun it had been to hold George back, for two whole 
weeks, from discharging that horrible old queen’s 
stupid errands, 
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IV 


TREATS PHILOSOPHICALLY OF BREAKAGE 


The door opened. Stalwart young Captain 
Edward Musgrave came with a lighted candle, 
which he placed carefully upon the table in the 
room’s centre. 

He said: ‘‘They told me you were here. I 
come from London. I bring news for you.” 

“You bring no pleasant tidings, I fear——”’ 

“As Lord Pevensey rode through the Strand this 
afternoon, on his way home, the Plague smote 
him. That is my sad news. I grieve to bring 
such news, for your cousin was a worthy gentleman 
and universally respected.” 

““Ah,”’ Cynthia said, very quiet, “‘so Pevensey 
is dead. But the Plague kills quickly!” 

“Yes, yes, that is a comfort, certainly. Yes, 
he turned quite black in the face, they report, and 
before his men could reach him had fallen from his 
horse. It was all over almost instantly. I saw 
him afterward, hardly a pleasant sight. I came 
to you as soon as I could. I was vexatiously 
detained ——’”’ 

“So George Bulmer is dead, in a London gutter! 
It seems strange, because he was here, befriended 
by monarchs, and very strong and handsome and 
self-confident, hardly two hours ago. Is that his 
blood upon your sleeve?”’ 

“But of course not! I told you I was vexatiously 
detained, almost at your gates. Yes, I had the ill 
luck to blunder into a disgusting business. The 
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two rapscallions tumbled out of a doorway under 
my horse’s very nose, egad! It was a near thing 
I did not ride them down. SoI stopped, naturally. 
I regretted stopping, afterward, for I was too late 
to be of help. It was at the Golden Hind, of course. 
Something really ought to be done about that 
place. Yes, and’ that rogue Marler bled all over 
a new doublet, as you see. And the Deptford 
constables held me with their foolish interroga- 
tories——”’ 

“So one of the fighting men was named Mar- 
lowe! Is he dead, too, dead in another gutter?”’ 

“Marlowe or Marler, or something of the sort— 
wrote plays and sonnets and such stuff, they tell 
me. Ido not know anything about him—though, 
I give you my word now, those greasy constables 
treated me as though I were a noted frequenter of 
pot-houses. That sort of thing is most annoying. 
At all events, he was drunk as David’s sow, and 
squabbling over, saving your presence, a woman 
of the sort one looks to find in that abominable 
hole. And so, as I was saying, this other drunken 
rascal dug a knife into him——”’ 

But now, to Captain Musgrave’s discomfort, 
Cynthia Allonby had begun to weep _heart- 
brokenly. 

So he cleared his throat, and he patted the back 
of her hand. ‘It is a great shock to you, naturally 
—oh, most naturally, and does you great credit. 
But come now, Pevensey is gone, as we must all 
go some day, and our tears cannot bring him back, 
my dear. We can but hope he is better off, poor 
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fellow, and look on it as a mysterious dispensation 
and that sort of thing, my dear——”’ 

“Oh, Ned, but people are so cruel! People will 
be saying that it was I who kept poor Cuusin 
George in London this past two weeks, and that 
but for me he would have been in France long ago. 
And then the Queen, Ned!—why, that pig-headed 
old woman will be blaming it on me, that there is 
nobody to prevent that detestable French King 
from turning Catholic and dragging England into 
new wars, and I shall not be able to go to any of the 
court dances! nor to the masque!”’ sobbed Cynthia, 
“nor anywhere!” 

“Now you talk tender-hearted and angelic non- 
sense. It is noble of you to feel that way, of 
course. But Pevensey did not take proper care of 
himself, and that is all there is to it. Now I have 
remained in London since the Plague’s outbreak. 
I stayed with my regiment, naturally. We have 
had a few deaths, of course. People die every- 
where. But the Plague has never bothered me. 
And why has it never bothered me? Simply 
because I was sensible, took the pains to consult an 
astrologer, and by his advice wear about my neck, 
night and day, a bag of dried toad’s blood and 
powdered cinnamon. It is an infallible specific 
for men born in February. No, not for a moment 
do I wish to speak harshly of the dead, but sensible 
persons cannot but consider Lord Pevensey’s 
death to have been caused by his own carelessness.”’ 

“Now, certainly that is true,” the girl said, 
brightening. ‘It was really his own carelessness, 
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and his dear, lovable rashness. And somebody 
could explain it to the Queen. Besides, I often 
think that wars are good for the public spirit of a 
nation, and bring out its true manhood. But then 
it upset me, too, a little, Ned, to hear about this 
Marlowe—for I must tell you that I knew the poor 
man, very slightly. So I happen to know that 
to-day he flung off in a rage, and began drinking, 
because somebody, almost by pure accident, had 
burned a packet of his verses——”’ 

Thereupon Captain Musgrave raised heavy 
eyebrows, and gufiawed so heartily that the candle 
flickered. ‘‘To think of the fellow’s putting it on 
that plea! when he could so easily have written 
some more verses. That is the trouble with these 
poets, if you ask me: they are not practical even in 
their ordinary, everyday lying. No, no, the truth 
of it was that the rogue wanted a pretext for 
making a beast of himself, and seized the first that 
came to hand. HEgad, my dear, it is a daily 
practice with these poets. They hardly draw a 
sober breath. Everybody knows that.” 

Cynthia was looking at him in the half-lit room 
with very flattering admiration. . . . Seen 
thus, with her scarlet lips a little parted—disclos- 
ing pearls—and with her naive dark eyes aglow; 
she was quite incredibly pretty and caressable. 
She had almost forgotten until now that this 
stalwart soldier, too, was in love with her. But 
now her spirits were rising venturously, and she 
knew that she liked Ned Musgrave. He had 
sensible notions; he saw things as they really were, 
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and with him there would never be any nonsense 
about top-lofty ideas. Then, too, her dear old 
white-haired father would be pleased, because there 
was a very fairestate. . . . 

So Cynthia said: ‘‘I believe you are right, Ned. 
I often wonder how they can be so lacking in 
self-respect. Oh, I am certain you must be right, 
for it is just what I felt without being able quite to 
express it. You will stay for supper with us, of 
course. Yes, but you must, because it is always 
a great comfort for me to talk with really sensible 
persons. I do not wonder that you are not very 
eager to stay, though, for I am probably a fright, 
with my eyes red, and with my hair all tumbling 
down, like an old witch’s. Well, let us see what 
can be done about it, sir! There was a hand- 
mirror——”’ 

And thus speaking, she tripped, with very much 
the reputed grace of a fairy, toward the far end of 
the room, and standing a-tiptoe, groped at the 
obscure shelves, with a resultant crash of falling 
china. 

“Oh, but my lovely cups!’’ said Cynthia, in 
dismay. “I had forgotten they were up there: and 
now I have smashed both of them, in looking for 
my mirror, sir, and trying to prettify myself for 
you. And I had so fancied them, because they 
had not their like in England!” 

She looked at the fragments, and then at Mus- 
grave, with wide, innocent hurt eyes. She was 
honestly grieved by the loss of her quaint toys. 
But Musgrave, in his sturdy, common-sense way, 
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only laughed at her seriousness over such kicke 
shaws. 
“T am for an honest earthenware tankard my- 
self!” he said, jovially, as the two went in to 
supper. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
DANCING MEN* 


BY 
Sir A. ConAN DOYLE 


Houtmes had been seated for some hours in 
silence with his long, thin back curved over a 
chemical vessel in which he was brewing a particu- 
larly malodorous product. His head was sunk 
upon his breast, and he looked from my point of 
view like a strange, lank bird, with dull grey 
plumage and a black top-knot. 

“So, Watson,” said he, suddenly, “you do not 
propose to invest in South African securities?” 

I gave a start of astonishment. Accustomed 
‘as I was to Holmes’ curious faculties, this sudden 
intrusion into my most intimate thoughts was 
utterly inexplicable. 

“How on earth do you know that?” I asked. 

He wheeled round upon his stool, with a steam- 
ing test-tube in his hand, and a gleam of amuse- 
ment in his deep-set eyes. 

“Now, Watson, confess yourself utterly taken 
aback,” said he, 

eats am.”’ 

*From “The Return of Sherlock Holmes,” published by 


Doubleday, Page and Company (copyright, 1905,,by McClure, 
Phillips and Company). ‘ 
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“TI ought to make you sign a paper to that 
effect.” 

“Why? ” 

“Because in five minutes you will say that it 
is all so absurdly simple.” 

“T am sure that I shall say nothing of the kind.”’ 

“You see, my dear Watson’’—he propped his 
test-tube in the rack, and began to lecture with 
the air of a professor addressing his class—‘‘it 
is not really difficult to construct a series of in- 
ferences, cach dependent upon its predecessor 
and each simple in itself. If, after doing so, one 
simply knocks out all the central inferences and 
presents one’s audience with the starting-point 
‘and the conclusion, one may produce a startling, 
though possibly a meretricious, effect. Now, it 
was not really difficult, by an inspection of the 
groove between your left forefinger and thumb, 
to feel sure that you did not propose to invest 
your small capital in the goldfields.” 

“T see no connection.” 

“Very likely not; but I can quickly show you 
a close connection. Here are the missing links 
of the very simple chain: 1. You had chalk 
between your left finger and thumb when you re- 
turned from the club last night. 2. You put 
chalk there when you play billiards to steady the 
cue. 8. You never play billiards except with 
Thurston. 4. You told me, four weeks ago, 
that Thurston had an option on some South 
African property which would expire in a month, 
and which he desired you to share with him, 
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5. Your cheque-book is locked in my drawer, 
and you have not asked for the key. 6. You 
do not propose to invest your money in this 
manner.”’ 

“How absurdly simple!”’ I cried. 

“Quite so!” said he, a little nettled. ‘Every 
problem becomes very childish when once it is 
explained to you. Here ig an unexplained one. 
See what you can make of that, friend Watson.” 
He tossed a sheet of paper upon the table, and 
turned once more to his chemical analysis. 

I looked with amazement at the absurd hier- 
oglyphics upon the paper. 

“Why, Holmes, it is a child’s drawing,” I cried. 

“Oh, that’s your idea!” 

“What else should it be?” 

“That is what Mr. Hilton Cubitt, of Riding 
Thorpe Manor, Norfolk, is very anxious to know. 
This little conundrum came by the first post, 
and he was to follow by the next train. There’s 
a ring at the bell, Watson. I should not be very 
much surprised if this were he.” 

A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, and an 
instant later there entered a tall, ruddy, clean- 
shaven gentleman, whose clear eyes and florid 
cheeks told of a life led far from the fogs of Baker 
Street. He seemed to bring a whiff of his strong, 
fresh, bracing, east-coast air with him as he entered. 
Having shaken hands with each of us, he was about 
to sit down, when his eye rested upon the paper 
with the curious markings, which I had just ex- 
amined and left upon the table. 
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“Well, Mr. Holmes, what do you make of 
these?” he cried. ‘‘They told me that you were 
fond of queer mysteries, and I don’t think you can 
find a queerer one than that. I sent the paper on 
ahead, so that you might have time to study it 
before I came.” 

“Tt is certainly rather a curious production,” 
said Holmes. ‘At first sight it would appear 
to be some childish prank. It consists of a num- 
ber of absurd little figures dancing across the 
paper upon which they are drawn. Why should 
you attribute any importance to so grotesque an 
object?” 

“T never should, Mr. Holmes. But my wife 
does. It is frightening her to death. She says 
nothing, but I can see terror in her eyes. That’s 
why I want to sift the matter to the bottom.” 

Holmes held up the paper so that the sunlight 
shone full upon it. It was a page torn from a note~ 
book. ‘The markings were done in pencil, and ran 
in this way: 


KS IXERK ENS BAY 


Holmes examined it for some time, and then, 
folding it carefully up, he placed it in his pocket- 
book. 

“This promises to be a most interesting and 
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unusual case,” said he. “You gave me a few 
particulars in your letter, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, but I 
should be very much obliged if you would kindly 
go over it all again for the benefit of my friend, Dr, 
Watson.” 

“Tm not much of a story-teller,”’ said our visitor, 
nervously clasping and unclasping his great, 
strong hands. ‘‘You’ll just ask me anything that 
I don’t make clear. I’ll begin at the time of my 
marriage last year, but I want to say first of all that 
though I’m not a rich man, my people have been at 
Riding Thorpe for a matter of five centuries, and 
there is no better-known family in the County of 
Norfolk. Last year I eame up to London for the 
Jubilee, and I stopped at a boarding-house in 
Russell Square, because Parker, the vicar of our 
parish, was staying init. There was an American 
young lady there—Patrick was the name—Elsie 
Patrick. In some way we became friends, until 
before my month was up I was as much in love as 
man could be. We were quietly married at a 
registry office, and we returned to Norfolk a 
wedded couple. You'll think it very mad, Mr. 
Holmes, that a man of a good old family should 
marry a wife in this fashion, knowing nothing of 
her past or of her people, but if you saw her and 
knew her, it would help you to understand. 

“She was very straight about it, was Elsie. I 
can’t say that she did not give me every chance of 
getting out of it if I wished todoso. ‘I have had 
some very disagreeable associations in my life,’ said 
she, ‘I wish to forget all about them. I would 
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rather never allude to the past, for it is very pain- 
fultome. If you take me, Hilton, you will takea 
woman who has nothing that she need be person- 
ally ashamed of; but you will have to be content 
with my word for it, and to allow me to be silent 
as to all that passed up to the time when I became 
yours. If these conditions are too hard, then go 
back to Norfolk, and leave me to the lonely life in 
which you found me.’ It was only the day before 
our wedding that she said those very words to 
me. I told her that I was content to take her on 
her own terms, and I have been as good as my 
word. 

““Well, we have been married now for a year, and 
very happy we have been. But about a month 
ago, at the end of June, I saw for the first time 
signs of trouble. One day my wife received a 
letter from America. I saw the American stamp. 
She turned deadly white, read the letter, and threw 
it into the fire. She made no allusion to it after- 
wards, and I made none, for a promise is a promise, 
but she has never known,an easy hour from that 
moment. There is always a look of fear upon her 
face—a look as if she were waiting and expecting. 
She would do better to trust me. She would find 
that I was her best friend. But until she speaks, 
I can say nothing. Mind you, she is a truthful 
woman, Mr. Holmes, and whatever trouble there 
may have been in her past life it has been no fault 
of hers. I am only a simple Norfolk squire, but 
there is not a man in England who ranks his family 
honour more highly than I do. She knows it well, 
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and she knew it well before she married me. She 
would never bring any stain upon it—of that I am 
sure. : 

“Well, now I come to the queer part of my story. 
About a week ago—it was the Tuesday of last 
week—lI found on one of the window-sills a num- 
ber of absurd little dancing figures like these upon 
the paper. They were scrawled with chalk. I 
thought that it was the stable-boy who had drawn 
them, but the lad swore he knew nothing about it. 
Anyhow, they had come there during the night. I 
had them washed out, and I only mentioned the 
matter to my wife afterwards. To my surprise, 
she took it very seriously, and begged me if any 
more came to let her see them. None did come for 
a week, and then yesterday morning I found this 
paper lying on the sun-dial in the garden. I 
showed it to Elsie, and down she dropped in a dead 
faint. Since then she has looked like a woman in 
a dream, half dazed, and with terror always lurking 
in her eyes. It was then that I wrote and sent the 
paper to you, Mr. Holmes. It was not a thing that 
I could take to the police, for they would have 
laughed at me, but you will tell me what to do. I 
am not a rich man, but if there is any danger 
threatening my little woman, I would spend my 
last copper to shield her.’ 

He was a fine creature, this man of the old 
English soil—simple, straight, and gentle, with his 
great, earnest blue eyes and broad, comely face. 
His love for his wife and his trust in her shone in his 
features. Holmes had listened to his story with 
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the utmost attention, and now he sat for some time 
in silent thought. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Cubitt,”’ said he, at last, 
“that your best plan would be to make a direct 
appeal to your wife, and to ask her to share her 
secret with you?” 

Hilton Cubitt shook his massive head. 

““A promise is a promise, Mr. Holmes. If Elsie 
wished to tell me she would. If not, it is not for 
me to force her confidence. But I am justified in 
taking my own line—and I will.” 

“Then I will help you with all my heart. In the 
first place, have you heard of any strangers being 
seen in your neighbourhood?”’ 

“ec No.” 

“T presume that it is a very quiet place. Any 
fresh face would cause comment?”’ 

“In the immediate neighbourhood, yes. But we 
have several small watering-places not very far 
away. And the farmers take in lodgers.” 

“These hieroglyphics have evidently a meaning. 
If it is a purely arbitrary one, it may be impossible 
for us to solve it. If, on the other hand, it is 
systematic, I have no doubt that we shall get to the 
bottom of it. But this particular sample is so 
short that I can do nothing, and the facts which 
you have brought me are so indefinite that we have 
no basis for an investigation. I would suggest that 
you return to Norfolk, that you keep a keen look- 
out, and that you take an exact copy of any fresh 
dancing men which may appear. It is a thousand 
pities that we have not a reproduction of those 
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which were done in chalk upon the window-sill. 
Make a discreet inquiry also as to any strangers in 
the neighbourhood. When you have collected 
some fresh evidence, come to me again. That is 
the best advice which I can give you, Mr. Hilton 
Cubitt. If there are any pressing fresh develop- 
ments, I shall be always ready to run down and see 
you in your Norfolk home.” 

The interview left Sherlock Holmes very 
thoughtful, and several times in the next few days 
I saw him take his slip of paper from his note-book 
and look long and earnestly at the curious figures 
inscribed upon it. He made no allusion to the 
affair, however, until one afternoon a fortnight 
or so later. I was going out when he called 
me back. 

“You had better stay here, Watson.” 

“cc Why? ” 

“Because I had a wire from Hilton Cubitt this 
morning. You remember Hilton Cubitt, of the 
dancing men? He was to reach Liverpool Street 
at one-twenty. He may be here at any moment. 
I gather from his wire that there have been some 
new incidents of importance.” 

We had not long to wait, for our Norfolk squire 
came straight from the station as fast as a han- 
som could bring him. He was looking worried 
and depressed, with tired eyes and a lined fore- 
head. 

“It’s getting on my nerves, this business, Mr, 
Holmes,” said he, as he sank, like a wearied man, 
into an armchair. “It’s bad enough to feel that 
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you are surrounded by unseen, unknown folk, who 
have some kind of design upon you, but when, in 
addition to that, you know that it is just killing 
your wife by inches, then it becomes as much as 
flesh and blood can endure. She’s wearing away 
under it—just wearing away before my eyes.” 

“Has she said anything yet?” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, she has not. And yet there 
have been times when the poor girl has wanted to 
speak, and yet could not quite bring herself to take 
the plunge. I have tried to help her, but I dare 
say I did it clumsily, and scared her from it. She 
has spoken about my old family, and our repu- 
tation in the county, and our pride in our unsullied 
honour, and I always felt it was leading to the 
point, but somehow it turned off before we got 
there.” 

“But you have found out something for your- 
self?” 

“A good deal, Mr. Holmes. I have several 
fresh dancing-men pictures for you to examine, 
and, what is more important, I have seen the 
fellow.” 

“What, the man who draws them?”’ 

“Yes, [saw him at his work. But I will tell you 
everything in order. When I got back after my 
visit to you, the very first thing I saw next morning 
was a fresh crop of dancing men. They had been 
drawn in chalk upon the black wooden door of 
the tool-house, which stands beside the lawn in full 
view of the front windows. I took an exact copy, 
and here it is.’”’ He unfolded a paper and laid it 
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upon the table. Here is a copy of the hiero, 


VEO yy 


“Excellent!”’ said Holmes. “Excellent! Pray 
continue.” 

“When I had taken the copy, I rubbed out the 
marks, but, two mornings later, a fresh inscription 
had appeared. I have a copy of it here’’:— 


LYYKKASTX 


Holmes rubbed his hands and chuckled with 
delight. 

“Our material is rapidly accumulating,” said 
he. 

“Three days later a message was left scrawled 
upon paper, and placed under a pebble upon the 
sun-dial. Here it is. The characters are, as you 
see, exactly the same as the last one. After that I 
determined to lie in wait, so I got out my revolver 
and I sat up in my study, which overlooks the lawn 
and garden. About two in the morning I was 
seated by the window, all being dark save for the 
moonlight outside, when I heard steps behind me, 
and there was my wife in her dressing-gown. She 
implored me to come to bed. I told her frankly 
that I wished to see who it was who played such 
absurd tricks upon us. She answered that it was 
some senseless practical joke, and that I should not 
take any notice of it. 

“Tf it really annoys you, Hilton, we might go 
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and travel, you and I, and so avoid this nui- 
sance.’ 

“‘What, be driven out of our own house by a 
practical joker?’ said I. ‘Why, we should have the 
whole county laughing at us.’ 

“Well, come to bed,’ said she, ‘and we can dis- 
cuss it in the morning.’ 

“Suddenly, as she spoke, I saw her white face 
grow whiter yet in the moonlight, and her hand 
tightened upon my shoulder. Something was 
moving in the shadow of the tool-house. I saw a 
dark, creeping figure which crawled round the cor- 
ner and squatted in front of the door. Seizing my 
pistol, I was rushing out, when my wife threw her 
arms round me and held me with convulsive 
strength. I tried to throw her off, but she clung to 
me most desperately. At last I got clear, but by 
the time I had opened the door and reached the 
house the creature was gone. He had left a trace 
of his presence, however, for there on the door was 
the very same arrangement of dancing men which 
had already twice appeared, and which I have 
copied on that paper. There was no other sign of 
the fellow anywhere, though I ran all over the 
grounds. And yet the amazing thing is that he 
must have been there all the time, for when I 
examined the door again in the morning he had 
scrawled some more of his pictures under the line 
which I had already seen.” 

“Have you that fresh drawing?”’ 

“Yes, it is very short, but I made a copy of it, 
and here it is.” 
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Again he produced a paper. The new dance 
was in this form:— 


SX1XF 


“Tell me,” said Holmes—and I could see by his 
eyes that he was much excited—‘‘was this a mere 
addition to the first, or did it appear to be entirely 
separate?” 

“Tt was on a different panel of the door.” 

“Excellent! This is far the most important of 
all for our purpose. It fills me with hopes. Now, 
Mr. Hilton Cubitt, please continue your most 
interesting statement.” 

“JT have nothing more to say, Mr. Holmes, 
except that I was angry with my wife that night for 
having held me back when I might have caught the 
skulking rascal. She said that she feared that I 
might cometoharm. Foran instant it had crossed 
my mind that perhaps what she really feared was 
that he might come to harm, for I could not doubt 
that she knew who this man was, and what he 
meant by these strange signals. But there is a 
tone in my wife’s voice, Mr. Holmes, and a look in 
her eyes which forbid doubt, and I am sure that it 
was indeed my own safety that was in her mind. 
There’s the whole case, and now I want your 
advice as to what I ought to do. My own incli- 
nation is to put half a dozen of my farm lads in the 
shrubbery, and when this fellow comes again to 
give him such a hiding that he will leave us in 
peace for the future.” 
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“J fear it is too deep a case for such simple 
remedies,’ said Holmes. ‘How long can you 
stay in London?” 

“T must go back to-day. I would not leave my 
wife alone at night for anything. She is very 
nervous, and begged me to come back.” 

“T dare say you are right. But if you could 
have stopped, I might possibly have been able to 
return with you in a day or two. Meanwhile you 
will leave me these papers, and I think that it is 
very likely that I shall be able to pay you a visit 
shortly and to throw some light upon your case.” 

Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm professional 
manner until our visitor had left us, although it 
was easy for me, who knew him so well, to see that 
he was profoundly excited. The moment that 
Hilton Cubitt’s broad back had disappeared 
through the door my comrade rushed to the table, 
laid out all the slips of paper containing dancing 
men in front of him, and threw himself into an 
intricate and elaborate calculation. For two 
hours I watched him as he covered sheet after sheet 
of paper with figures and letters, so completely 
absorbed in his task that he had evidently forgotten 
my presence. Sometimes he was making progress 
and whistled and sang at his work; sometimes he 
was puzzled, and would sit for long spells with a 
furrowed brow and a vacant eye. Finally he 
sprang from his chair with a ery of satisfaction, 
and walked up and down the room rubbing his 
hands together. Then he wrote a long telegram 
upon a cable form. “If my answer to this is as I 
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hope, you will have a very pretty case to add to 
your collection, Watson,” said he. “I expect that 
we shall be able to go down to Norfolk to-morrow, 
and to take our friend some very definite news as 
to the secret of his annoyance.” 

I confess that I was filled with curiosity, but I 
was aware that Holmes liked to make his dis- 
closures at his own time and in his own way, so I 
waited until it should suit him to take me into his 
confidence. 

But there was a delay in that answering tele- 
gram, and two days of impatience followed, during 
which Holmes pricked up his ears at every ring of 
the bell. On the evening of the second there came 
a letter from Hilton Cubitt. All was quiet with 
him, save that a long inscription had appeared that 
morning upon the pedestal of the sun-dial. He 
inclosed a copy of it, which is here reproduced:— 


KA STI EXABEN 
XATSXIXXISATY 


Holmes bent over his grotesque frieze for some 
minutes, and then suddenly sprang to his feet with 
an exclamation of surprise and dismay. His face 
was haggard with anxiety. 

“We have let this affair go far enough,” said he. 
“Tg there a train to North Walsham to-night?” 

I turned up the time-table. The last had just 
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“Then we shall breakfast early and take the 
very first in the morning,” said Holmes. “Our 
presence is mostly urgently needed. Ah! here is 
our expected cablegram. One moment, Mrs. 
Hudson, there may be an answer. No, that is 
quite as I expected. This message makes it even 
more essential that we should not lose an hour in 
letting Hilton Cubitt know how matters stand, for 
it is a singular and a dangerous web in which our 
simple Norfolk squire is entangled.” 

So, indeed, it proved, and as I come to the dark 
conclusion of a story which had seemed to me to be 
only childish and bizarre, I experience once again 
the dismay and horror with which I was filled. 
Would that I had some brighter ending to com- 
municate to my readers, but these are the chroni- 
cles of fact, and I must follow to their dark crisis 
the strange chain of events which for some days 
made Riding Thorpe Manor a household word 
through the length and breadth of England. 

We had hardly alighted at North Walsham, and 
mentioned the name of our destination, when the 
station-master hurried towards us. “I suppose 
that you are the detectives from London?”’ said he. 

A look of annoyance passed over Holmes’ face. 

“What makes you think such a thing?” 

“Because Inspector Martin from Norwich has 
just passed through. But maybe you are the 
surgeons. She’s not dead—or wasn’t by last 
accounts. You may be in time to save her yet— 
though it be for the gallows.” ; 

Holmes’ brow was dark with anxiety. 
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“We are going to Riding Thorpe Manor,” said 
he, “but we have heard nothing of what has passed 
there.” 

“Tt’s a terrible business,’ said the station- 
master. ‘They are shot, both Mr. Hilton Cubitt 
and his wife. She shot him and then herself—so 
the servants say. He’s dead and her life is 
despaired of. Dear, dear, one of the oldest families 
in the County of Norfolk, and one of the most 
honoured.” 

Without a word Holmes hurried to a carriage, 
and during the long seven miles drive he never 
opened his mouth. Seldom have I seen him so 
utterly despondent. He had been uneasy during 
all our journey from town, and I had observed that 
he had turned over the morning papers with 
anxious attention, but now this sudden realization 
of his worst fears left him in a blank melancholy. 
He leaned back in his seat, lost in gloomy specu- 
lation. Yet there was much around to interest 
us, for we were passing through as singular a 
country-side as any in England, where a few 
scattered cottages represented the population of 
to-day, while on every hand enormous square- 
towered churches bristled up from the flat, green 
landscape and told of the glory and prosperity of 
old Hast Anglia. At last the violet rim of the 
German Ocean appeared over the green edge of the 
Norfolk coast, and the driver pointed with his 
whip to two old brick and timber gables which 
projected from a grove of trees. ‘“‘That’s Riding 
Thorpe Manor,” said he. 
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As we drove up to the porticoed front door, I 
observed in front of it, beside the tennis lawn, the 
black tool-house and the pedestalled sun-dial with 
which we had such strange associations. A dapper 
little man, with a quick, alert manner and a waxed 
moustache, had just descended from a high dog- 
eart. He introduced himself as Inspector Martin, 
of the Norfolk Constabulary, and he was consider- 
ably astonished when he heard the name of my 
companion. 

“Why, Mr. Holmes, the crime was only com- 
mitted at three this morning. How could you hear 
of it in London and get to the spot as soon as I?” 

“T anticipated it. I came in the hope of pre- 
venting it.” 

“Then you must have important evidence, of 
which we are ignorant, for they were said to be a 
most united couple.” 

“T have only the evidence of the dancing men,” 
said Holmes. “I will explain the matter to you 
later. Meanwhile, since it is too late to prevent 
this tragedy, I am very anxious that I should use 
the knowledge which I possess in order to insure 
that justice be done. Will you associate me in 
your investigation, or will you prefer that I should 
act independently?” 

“T should be proud to feel that we were acting 
together, Mr. Holmes,” said the inspector, ear- 
nestly. 

“In that case I should be glad to hear the 
evidence and to examine the premises without an 
instant of unnecessary delay.” 
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Inspector Martin had the good sense to allow my 
friend to do things in his own fashion, and con- 
tented himself with carefully noting the results. 
The local surgeon, an old, white-haired man, had 
just come down from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt’s room, 
and he reported that her injuries were serious, but 
not necessarily fatal. The bullet had passed 
through the front of her brain, and it would prob- 
ably be some time before she could regain con- 
sciousness. On the question of whether she had 
been shot or had shot herself, he would not venture 
to express any decided opinion. Certainly the 
bullet had been discharged at very close quarters. 
There was only the one pistol found in the room, 
two barrels of which had been emptied. Mr. 
Hilton Cubitt had been shot through the heart. 
It was equally conceivable that he had shot her 
and then himself, or that she had been the criminal, 
for the revolver lay upon the floor midway between 
them. 

“Has he been moved?”’ asked Holmes. 

“We have moved nothing except the lady. We 
could not leave her lying wounded upon the floor.”’ 

“How long have you been here, doctor?” 

“Since four o’clock.” 

* Anyone else?”’ 

“Yes, the constable here.” 

“And you have touched nothing?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“You have acted with great discretion. Who 
sent for you?” 

“The housemaid, Saunders.”’ 
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“Was it she who gave the alarm?” 

“She and Mrs. King, the cook.”’ 

“Where are they now?” 

“In the kitchen, I believe.” 

“Then I think we had better hear their story at 
once.” 

The old hall, oak-panelled and high-windowed, 
had been turned into a court of investigation. 
Holmes sat in a great, old-fashioned chair, his 
inexorable eyes gleaming out of his haggard face. 
I could read in them a set purpose to devote his 
life to this quest until the client whom he had failed 
to save should at last be avenged. The trim 
Inspector Martin, the old, grey-headed country 
doctor, myself, and a stolid village policeman made 
up the rest of that strange company. 

The two women told their story clearly enough. 
They had been aroused from their sleep by the 
sound of an explosion, which had been followed a 
minute later by a second one. They slept in 
adjoining rooms, and Mrs. King had rushed in to 
Saunders. Together they had descended the 
stairs. The door of the study was open, and a 
candle was burning upon the table. Their master 
lay upon his face in the centre of the room. He 
was quite dead. Near the window his wife was 
crouching, her head leaning against the wall. She 
was horribly wounded, and the side of her face was 
red with blood. She breathed heavily, but was 
incapable of saying anything. The passage, as 
well as the room, was full of smoke and the smell 
of powder. The window was certainly shut and 
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fastened upon the inside. Both women were 
positive upon the point. They had at once sent 
for the doctor and for the constable. Then, with 
the aid of the groom and the stable-boy, they had 
conveyed their injured mistress to herroom. Both 
she and her husband had occupied the bed. She 
was clad in her dress—he in his dressing gown, over 
his night-clothes. Nothing had been moved in 
the study. So far as they knew, there had never 
been any quarrel between husband and wife. 
They had always looked upon them as a very 
united couple. 

These were the main points of the servants’ 
evidence. In answer to Inspector Martin, they 
were clear that every door was fastened upon the 
inside, and that no one could have escaped from 
the house. In answer to Holmes, they both re- 
membered that they were conscious of the smell of 
powder from the moment that they ran out of 
their rooms upon the top floor. ‘I commend that 
fact very carefully to your attention,” said Holmes 
to his professional colleague. ‘‘And now I think 
that we are in a position to undertake a thorough 
examination of the room.” 

The study proved to be a small chamber, lined 
on three sides with books, and with a writing-table 
facing an ordinary window, which looked out upon 
the garden. Our first attention was given to the 
body of the unfortunate squire, whose huge frame 
lay stretched across the room. His disordered 
dress showed that he had been hastily aroused 
from sleep. The bullet had been fired at him from 
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the front, and had remained in his body after 
penetrating the heart. His death had certainly 
been instantaneous and painless. There was no 
powder-marking either upon his dressing-gown or 
on his hands. According to the country surgeon, 
the lady had stains upon her face, but none upon 
her hand. 

“The absence of the latter means nothing, 
though its presence may mean everything,” said 
Holmes. ‘‘Unless the powder from a _ badly 
fitting cartridge happens to spurt backwards, one 
may fire many shots without leaving a sign. I 
would suggest that Mr. Cubitt’s body may now be 
removed. I suppose, Doctor, you have not re- 
covered the bullet which wounded the lady?” 

“A serious operation will be necessary before 
that can be done. But there are still four cart- 
ridges in the revolver. Two have been fired and 
two wounds inflicted, so that each bullet can be 
accounted for. 

“So it would seem,” said Holmes. “Perhaps 
you can account also for the bullet which has so 
obviously struck the edge of the window?”’ 

He had turned suddenly, and his long, thin 
finger was pointing to a hole which had been drilled 
right through the lower window-sash, about an 
inch above the bottom. 

“By George!” cried the inspector. ‘‘How ever 
did you see that?’ 

“Because I looked for it.’’ 

“Wonderful!”’ said the country doctor. “You 
are certainly right, sir. Then a third shot has 
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been fired, and therefore a third person must have 
been present. But who could that have been, 
and how could he have got away?”’ 

“That is the problem which we are now about 
to solve,”’ said Sherlock Holmes. ‘‘ You remember, 
Inspector Martin, when the servants said that on 
leaving their room they were at once conscious of 
a smell of powder, I remarked that the point was 
an extremely important one?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but I confess I did not quite follow 
you.” 

“Tt suggested that at the time of the firing, the 
window as well as the door of the room had been 
open. Otherwise the fumes of powder could not 
have been blown so rapidly through the house. 
A draught in the room was necessary for that. 
Both door and window were only open for a very 
short time, however.”’ 

“How do you prove that?” 

“Because the candle was not guttered.” 

“Capital!’’ cried the inspector. ‘‘Capital!’’ 

“feeling sure that the window had been open at 
the time of the tragedy, I conceived that there 
might have been a third person in the affair, who 
stood outside this opening and fired through it. 
Any shot directed at this person might hit the 
sash. I looked, and there, sure enough, was the 
bullet mark!” 

“But how came the window to be shut and 
fastened?”’ 

“The woman’s first instinct would be to shut 
and fasten the window. But, halloa! what is this?” 
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Tt was a lady’s hand-bag which stood upon the 
study table—a trim little hand-bag of crocodile- 
skin and silver. Holmes opened it and turned the 
contents out. There were twenty fifty-pound 
notes of the Bank of England, held together by an 
india-rubber band—nothing else. 

“This must be preserved, for it will figure in the 
trial,’’ said Holmes, as he handed the bag with its 
contents to the inspector. “It is now necessary 
that we should try to throw some light upon this 
third bullet, which has clearly, from the splintering 
of the wood, been fired from inside the room. I 
should like to see Mrs. King, the cook, again. 
You said, Mrs. King, that you were awakened by a 
loud explosion. When you said that, did you 
mean that it seemed to you to be louder than the 
second one?”’ 

“Well, sir, it wakened me from my sleep and sa 
it is hard to judge. But it did seem very loud.’’ 

“You don’t think that it might have been two 
shots fired almost at the same instant?” 

“T am sure I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“T believe that it was undoubtedly so. Irather 
think, Inspector Martin, that we have now ex= 
hausted all that this room can teach us. If you 
will kindly step round with me, we shall see what 
fresh evidence the garden has to offer.’’ 

A flower-bed extended up to the study window, 
and we all broke into an exclamation as we ap- 
proached it. The flowers were trampled down; 
and the soft soil was imprinted all over with foot- 
marks. Large, masculine feet they were, with 
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peculiarly long, sharp toes. Holmes hunted 
about among the grass and leaves like a retriever 
after a wounded bird. Then, with a cry of 
satisfaction, he bent forward and picked up a little 
brazen cyclinder. 

“T thought so,”’ said he; ‘“‘the revolver had an 
ejector, and here is the third cartridge. I really 
think, Inspector Martin, that our case is almost 
complete.” 

The country inspector’s face hadshown his intense 
amazement at the rapid and masterful progress 
of Holmes’ investigation. At first he had shown 
some disposition to assert his own position, but now 
he was overcome with admiration, and ready to 
follow without question wherever Holmes led. 

“Whom do you suspect?” he asked. 

“J’ll go into that later. There are several points 
fa this problem which I have not been able to 
explain to you yet. Now that I have got so far, 
I had best proceed on my own lines, and then clear 
the whole matter up once and for all.” 

“Just as you wish, Mr. Holmes, so long as we get 
our man.” 

“T have no desire to make mysteries, but it is 
impossible at the moment of action to enter into 
long and complex explanations. I have the threads 
of this affair all in my hand. Even if this lady 
should never recover consciousness, we can still 
reconstruct the events of last night, and insure that 
justice be done. First of all, I wish to know 
whether there is any inn in this neighbourhood 
known as ‘Elrige’s’?”’ 
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The servants were cross-questioned, but none of 
them had heard of such a place. The stable-boy 
threw a light upon the matter by remembering 
that a farmer of that name lived some miles off, in 
the direction of East Ruston. 

“Ts it a lonely farm?” 

“Very lonely, sir.” 

“Perhaps they have not heard yet of all that 
happened here during the night?’’ 

“Maybe not, sir.” 

Holmes thought for a little, and then a curious 
smile played over his face. 

“Saddle a horse, my lad,” said he. “TI shall 
wish you to take a note to Elrige’s Farm.” 

He took from his pocket the various slips of the 
dancing men. With these in front of him, he 
worked for some time at the study-table. Finally 
he handed a note to the boy, with directions to 
put it into the hands of the person to whom it was 
addressed, and especially to answer no questions 
of any sort which might be put to him. I saw the 
outside of the note, addressed in straggling, 
irregular characters, very unlike Holmes’ usual 
precise hand. It was consigned to Mr. Abe Slaney, 
Elrige’s Farm, East Ruston, Norfolk. 

“T think, Inspectdr,” Holmes remarked, “that 
you would do well to telegraph for an escort, as, if 
my calculations prove to be correct, you may have 
a particularly dangerous prisoner to convey to the 
county gaol. The boy who takes this note could 
no doubt forward your telegram. If there is an 
afternoon train to town, Watson, I think we 
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should do well to take it, as I have a chemical 
analysis of some interest to finish, and this in- 
vestigation draws rapidly to a close.” 

When the youth had been dispatched with the 
note, Sherlock Holmes gave his instructions to the 
servants. If any visitor were to call asking for 
Mrs. Hilton Cubitt, no information should be 
given as to her condition, but he was to be shown 
at once into the drawing room. He impressed 
these points upon them with the utmost earnest- 
ness. Finally he led the way into the drawing 
room, with the remark that the business was now 
out of our hands, and that we must while away the 
time as best we might until we could see what was 
in store for us. The doctor had departed to his 
patients, and only the inspector and myself 
remained. 

“T think that I can help you to pass an hour in an 
interesting and profitable manner,” said Holmes, 
drawing his chair up to the table, and spreading 
out in front of him the various papers upon which 
were recorded the antics of the dancing men. 
“As to you, friend Watson, I owe you every 
atonement for having allowed your natural curiosity 
to remain so long unsatisfied. ‘To you, Inspector, 
the whole incident may appeal as a remarkable 
a#rofessional study. I must tell you, first of all, the 
mnteresting circumstances connected with the pre- 
vious consultations which Mr. Hilton Cubitt has 
had with me in Baker Street.’”” He then shortly 
*ecapitulated the facts which have already been 
*ecorded. 
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“T have here in front of me these singular pro- 
ductions, at which one might smile, had they not 
proved themselves to be the forerunners of so 
terrible a tragedy. I am fairly familiar with all 
forms of secret writings, and am myself the 
author of a trifling monograph upon the subject, 
in which I analyse one hundred and sixty separate 
ciphers, but I confess that this is entirely new to 
me. The object of those who invented the system 
has apparently been to conceal that these charac- 
ters convey a message, and to give the idea that 
they are the mere random sketches of children. 

“Having once recognized, however, that the 
symbols stood for letters, and having applied the 
rules which guide us in all forms of secret writings, 
the solution was easy enough. The first message 
submitted to me was so short that it was impossible 
for me to domore than to say, with some confi- 
dence, that the symbol stood for E. As you 
are aware, EF. is the most 4% common letter in the 
English alphabet, and it predominates to so marked 
an extent that even in a short sentence one would 
expect to find it most often. Out of fifteen 
symbols in the first message, four were the same, so 
it was reasonable to set this down as E. It is 
true that in some cases the figure was bearing a 
flag, and in some cases not, but it was probable, 
from the way in which the flags were distributed, 
that they were used to break the sentence up into 
words. lLaccepted this as a hypothesis, and noted 
that E was represented by ‘ 

“But now came the real 4% difficulty of the in- 
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quiry. The order of the English letters after Eis by 
no means well marked, and any preponderance which 
may be shown in an average of a printed sheet may 
be reversed in a single short sentence. Speaking 
roughly, T, A, O, I, N, 8S, H, R, D, and L are the 
numerical order in which letters occur; but T, A, 
O, and I are very nearly abreast of each other, and 
it would be an endless task to try each combination 
until a meaning was arrived at. I therefore waited 
for fresh material. In my second interview with 
Mr. Hilton Cubitt he was able to give me two 
other short sentences and one message, which 
appeared—since there was no flag—to be a single 
word. Here are the symbols. Now, in the single 
word I have already got the two E’s coming second 
and fourth in a word of five letters. It might be 
‘sever,’ or ‘lever,’ or ‘never.’ There can be no 
question that the latter as a reply to an appeal is 
far the most probable, and the circumstances 
pointed to its being a reply written by the lady. 
Accepting it as correct, we are now able to say that 
the symbols x fy. stand respectively for N, 
V, and R. 

t *Hiven now I was in considerable difficulty, but a 
happy thought put me in possession of several 
other letters. It occurred to me that if these 
appeals came, as I expected, from someone who 
had been intimate with the lady in her early life, a 
combination which contained two E’s with three 
letters between might very well stand for the 
name ‘ELSIE,’ On examination I found that such 
a combination formed the termination of the 
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message which was three times repeated. It waa 
certainly some appeal to ‘Elsie.’ In this way I had 
got my L, S, andI. But what appeal could it be? 
There were only four letters in the word which 
preceded ‘Elsie,’ and it ended in E. Surely the 
word must be ‘COME.’ I tried all other four 
letters ending in E, but could find none to fit the 
case. So now I was in possession of C, O, and M, 
and I was in a position to attack the first message 
once more, dividing it into words and putting dots 
for each symbol which was still unknown. So 
treated, it worked out in this fashion:— 

-M .ERE ..E SL.NE. 

“Now the first letter can only be A, which is a 
most useful discovery, since it occurs no fewer than 
three times in this short sentence, and the H is also 
apparent in the second word. Now it becomes:— 

AM HERE A.E SLANE. 

Or, filling in the obvious vacancies in the name: 

AM HERE ABE SLANEY. 
I had so many letters now that I could proceed 
with considerable confidence to the second message, 
which worked out in this fashion:— 

A. ELRI.ES 

Here I could only make sense by putting T and G 
for the missing letters, and supposing that the 
name was that of some house or inn at which the 
writer was staying.” 

Inspector Martin and I had listened with the 
utmost interest to the full and clear account of how 
my friend had produced results which had led to 
s0 complete a command over our difficulties. - 
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“What did you do then, sir?’’ asked the ins 
spector. 

“J had every reason to suppose that this Abe 
Slaney was an American, since Abe is an American 
contraction, and since a letter from America had 
been the starting-point of all the trouble. I had 
also every cause to think that there was some 
criminal secret in the matter. The lady’s allusions 
to her pest, and her refusal to take her husband into 
her confidence, both pointed in that direction. I 
therefore cabled to my friend, Wilson Hargreave, of 
the New York Police Bureau, who has more than 
once made use of my knowledge of London crime. 
I asked him whether the name of Abe Slaney was 
known to him. Here is his reply: ‘The most 
dangerous crook in Chicago.’ On the very evening 
upon which I had his answer, Hilton Cubitt sent 
me the last message from Slaney. Working with 
known letters, it took this form:— 

ELSIE .RE.ARE TO MEET THY GO. 
The addition of a P and a D completed a message 
which showed me that the rascal was proceeding 
from persuasion to threats, and my knowledge of 
the crooks of Chicago prepared me to find that he 
might very rapidly put his words into action. I 
at once came to Norfolk with my friend and 
colleague, Dr. Watson, but, unhappily, only in 
time to find that the worst had already occurred.” 

“Tt is a privilege to be associated with you in the 
handling of a case,’’ said the inspector, warmly. 
“You will excuse me, however, if I speak frankly 
to you, You are only answerable to yourself, but 
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I have to answer to my superiors. If this Abe 
Slaney, living at Elrige’s, is indeed the murderer, 
and if he has made his escape while I am seated 
here, I should certainly get into serious trouble.”’ 
‘You need not be uneasy. He will not try to 
escape.” 

“How do you know?” 

“To fly would be a confession of guilt.” ' 

“Then let us go to arrest him.” 

“‘T expect him here every instant.” 

“But why should he come?”’ 

“Because I have written and asked him.” 

“But this is incredible, Mr. Holmes! Why 
should he come because you have asked him? 
Would not such a request rather rouse his sus- 
picions and cause him to fly?” 

“T think I have known how to frame the letter, ny 
said Sherlock Holmes. “In fact, if I am not very 
much mistaken, here is the gentleman himself 
coming up the drive.”’ 

A man was striding up the path which led to the 
door. He was a tall, handsome, swarthy fellow, 
clad in a suit of grey flannel, with a Panama hat, 
a bristling black beard, and a great, aggressive 
hooked nose, and flourishing a cane as he walked. 
Heswaggered up the path as if the place belonged to 
him, and weheard his loud, confident peal at the bell. 
| “JT think, gentlemen,” said Holmes, quietly, 
“that we had best take up our position behind the 
door. Every precaution is necessary when dealing 
with such a fellow. You will need your Handouts, 
Inspector, _ You can leave the talking to me.’ 
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We waited in silence for a minute—one of those 
minutes which one can never forget. Then the 
door opened and the man stepped in. In an 
instant Holmes clapped a pistol to his head, and 
Martin slipped the handcuffs over his wrists. It 
was all done so swiftly and deftly that the fellow 
was helpless before he knew that he was attacked. 
He glared from one to the other of us with a pair of 
blazing black eyes. Then he burst into a bitter 
laugh. 

“Well, gentlemen, you have the drop on me this 
time. I seem to have knocked up against some- 
thing hard. But I came here in answer to a letter 
from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt. Don’t tell me that she 
is in this? Don’t tell me that she helped to set a 
trap for me?” 

“Mrs. Hilton Cubitt was seriously injured, and 
is at death’s door.” 

The man gave a hoarse cry of grief, which rang 
through the house. 

“You’re crazy!’ he cried, fiercely. ‘“‘It was he 
that was hurt, not she. Who would have hurt 
little Elsie? I may have threatened her—God 
forgive me!—but I would not have touched a hair 
of her pretty head. Take it back—you! Say 
that she is not hurt!” 

“She was found, badly wounded, by the side of 
her dead husband.” 

He sank with a deep groan on to the settee, and 
buried his face in his manacled hands. For five min- 
utes he was silent. Then he raised his face once 
more, and spoke with the cold composure of despair. 
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“T have nothing to hide from you, gentlemen,” 
said he. “If I shot the man he had his shot at me, 
and there’s no murder in that. But if you think I 
could have hurt that woman, then you don’t know 
either me or her. I tell you, there was never a man 
in this world loved a woman more than I loved 
her. Ihadarighttoher. She was pledged to me 
years ago. Who was this Englishman that he 
should come between us? I tell you that I had the 
first right to her, and that I was only claiming my 
own.” 

“She broke away from your influence when she 
found the man that you are,’’ said Holmes, sternly. 
“She fled from America to avoid you, and she 
married an honourable gentleman in England. 
You dogged her and followed her and made her 
life a misery to her, in order to induce her to 
abandon the husband whom she loved and re- 
spected in order to fly with you, whom she feared 
and hated. You have ended by bringing about the 
death of a noble man and driving his wife to suicide. 
That is your record in this business, Mr. Abe 
Slaney, and you will answer for it to the law.” 

“Tf Elsie dies, I care nothing what becomes of 
me,’”’ said the American. He opened one of his 
hands, and looked at a note crumpled up in his 
palm. ‘‘See here, mister,’ he cried, with a gleam 
of suspicion in his eyes, ‘‘you’re not trying to 
scare me over this, are you? If the lady is hurt as 
bad as you say, who was it that wrote this note?” 
He tossed it forwards on to the table. 

“T wrote it, to bring you here.” 
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“You wrote it? There was no one on earth 
outside the Joint who knew the secret of the danc- 
ing men. How came you to write it?” 

“What one man can invent another can dis- 
cover,” said Holmes. ‘There is a cab coming 
to convey you to Norwich, Mr. Slaney. But, 
meanwhile, you have time to make some small 
reparation for the injury you have wrought. Are 
you aware that Mrs. Hilton Cubitt has herself lain 
under grave suspicion of the murder of her hus- 
band, and that it was only my presence here, and 
the knowledge which I happened to possess, whichi 
has saved her from the accusation? The least 
that you owe her is to make it clear to the whole 
world that she was in no way, directly, or indirectly, 
responsible for his tragic end.” 

“T ask nothing better,” said the American. “I 
guess the very best case I can make for myself is 
the absolute naked truth.” 

“Tt is my duty to warn you that it will be used 
against you,” cried the inspector, with the mag-~ 
nificent fair-play of the British criminal law. 

Slaney shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ll chance that,’ said he. “First of all, I 
want you gentlemen to understand that I have 
known this lady since she was a child. There were 
seven of us in a gang in Chicago, and Elsie’s father 
was the boss of the Joint. He was a clever man, 
was old Patrick. It was he who invented that 
writing, which would pass as a child’s scrawl unless 
you just happened to have the key to it. Well, 
Elsie learned some of our ways, but she couldn’t 
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stand the business, and she had a bit of honest 
money of her own, so she gave us all the slip and 
got away to London. She had been engaged to 
me, and she would have married me, I believe, if I 
had taken over another profession, but she would 
have nothing to do with anything on the cross. 
It was only after her marriage to this Englishman 
that I was able to find out where she was. I wrote 
to her, but got no answer. After that I came over, 
and, as letters were no use, 1 put my messages 
where she could read them. 

“Well, I have been here a month now. I lived 
in that farm, where I had a room down below, and 
could get in and out every night, and no one the 
wiser. I tried all I could to coax Elsie away. I 
knew that she read the messages, for once she wrote 
an answer under one of them. Then my temper 
got the better of me, and I began to threaten her. 
She sent me a letter then, imploring me to go away, 
and saying that it would break her heart if any 
scandal should come upon her husband. She said 
that she would come down when her husband was 
asleep at three in the morning, and speak with me 
through the end window, if I would go away after- 
wards and leave her in peace. She came down and 
brought money with her, trying to bribe me to go. 
This made me mad, and I caught her arm and tried 
to pull her through the window. At that moment 
in rushed the husband with his revolver in his 
hand. Elsie had sunk down upon the floor, and 
we were face to face. I was heeled also, and I 
held up my gun to scare him off and let me get 
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away. He fired and missed me. I pulled off 
almost at the same instant, and down he dropped. 
I made away across the garden, and as I went I 
heard the window shut behind me. That’s God’s 
truth, gentlemen, every word of it; and I heard no 
more about it until that lad came riding up with a 
note which made me walk in here, like a jay, and 
give myself into your hands.’ 

A cab had driven up whilst the American had 
been talking. Two uniformed policemen sat 
inside. Inspector Martin rose and touched his 
prisoner on the shoulder. 

“Tt is time for us to go,”’ 

“Can I see her first?”’ 

“No, she is not conscious. Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, I only hope that, if ever again I have an 
important case, I shall have the good fortune to 
have you by my side.” 

We stood at the window and watched the cab 
drive away. AsI turned back, my eye caught the 
pellet of paper which the prisoner had tossed upon 
the table. It was the note with which Holmes 
had decoyed him. 

“See if you can read it, Watson,” said he, with a 
smile. 

It contained no word, but this little line of 
dancing men.— 


Bee DOS OREN 


“Tf you use the code which I have explained,” 
said Holmes, ‘‘you will find that it simply means 
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‘Come here at once.’ I was convinced that it was 
an invitation which he would not refuse, since he 
could never imagine that it could come from any- 
one but the lady. And so, my dear Watson, we 
have ended by turning the dancing men to good 
when they have so often been the agents of evil, and 
I think that I have fulfilled my promise of giving 
you something unusual for your notebook. Three- 
forty is our train, and I fancy we should be back 
in Baker Street for dinner. 


Only one word of epilogue. The American, Abe 
Slaney, was condemned to death at the winter 
assizes at Norwich, but his penalty was changed to 
penal servitude in consideration of mitigating 
circumstances, and the certainty that Hilton 
Cubitt had fired the first shot. Of Mrs. Hilton 
Cubitt I only know that I have heard she recovered 
entirely, and that she still remains a widow, de- 
voting her whole life to the care of the poor and to 
the administration of her husband’s estate. 
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EDNA FERBER 


THE OVERWHELMING SATURDAY 


BY 
Booth TARKINGTON 


It was a scented morning in apple-blossom time. 
At about ten of the clock Penrod emerged hastily 
from the kitchen door. His pockets bulged abnor- 
mally; so did his cheeks, and he swallowed with dif- 
ficulty. A threatening mop, wielded by a cooklike 
arm in a checkered sleeve, followed him through 
the doorway, and he was preceded by a small, 
hurried, wistful dog with a warm doughnut in his 
mouth. The kitchen door slammed petulantly, 
enclosing the sore voice of Della, whereupon 
Penrod and Duke seated themselves upon the 
pleasant sward and immediately consumed the 
spoils of their raid. 

From the cross-street which formed the side 
boundary of the Schofields’ ample yard came a 
jingle of harness and the cadenced clatter of a pair 
of trotting horses, and Penrod, looking up, beheld 
the passing of a fat acquaintance, torpid amid the 
conservative splendours of a rather old-fashioned 
victoria. This was Roderick Magsworth Bitts, 
Junior, a fellow sufferer at the Friday Afternoon 
Dancing Class, but otherwise not often a com- 

*From “Penrod,” copyright, 1914, by Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 
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panion; a home-sheltered lad, tutored privately 
and preserved against the coarsening influences of 
rude comradeship and miscellaneous information. 
Heavily overgrown in all physical dimensions, 
virtuous, and placid, this cloistered mutton was - 
wholly uninteresting to Penrod Schofield. Never- 
theless, Roderick Magsworth Bitts, Junior, was a 
personage on account of the importance of the 
Magsworth Bitts family; and it was Penrod’s 
destiny to increase Roderick’s celebrity far, far 
beyond its present aristocratic limitations. 

The Magsworth Bittses were important because 
they were impressive; there was no other reason. 
And they were impressive because they believed 
themselves important. The adults of the family 
were impregnably formal; they dressed with 
reticent elegance, and wore the same nose and the 
same expression—an expression which indicated 
that they knew something exquisite and sacred 
which other people could never know. Other 
people, in their presence, were apt to feel mysteri- 
ously ignoble and to become secretly uneasy about 
ancestors, gloves, and pronunciation. The Mags- 
worth Bitts manner was withholding and reserved, 
though sometimes gracious, granting small smiles 
as great favours and giving off a chilling kind of 
preciousness. Naturally, when any citizen of the 
community did anything unconventional or im- 
proper, or made a mistake, or had a relative who 
went wrong, that citizen’s first and worst fear was 
that the Magsworth Bittses would hear of it. In 
fact, this painful family had for years terrorized 
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the community, though the community had: 
never realized that it was terrorized, and invariably 
spoke of the family as the “most charming circle 
in town.” By common consent, Mrs. Roderick 
Magsworth Bitts officiated as the supreme model 
as well as critic-in-chief of morals and deportment 
for all the unlucky people prosperous enough to 
be elevated to her acquaintance. 

Magsworth was the important part of the 
name. Mrs. Roderick Magsworth Bitts was a 
Magsworth born, herself, and the Magsworth crest 
decorated not only Mrs. Magsworth Bitts’ note- 
paper but was on the china, on the table linen, on 
the chimney-pieces, on the opaque glass of the 
front door, on the victoria, and on the harness, 
though omitted from the garden-hose and the 
lawn-mower. 

Naturally, no sensible person dreamed of con-' 
necting that illustrious crest with the unfortunate’ 
and notorious Rena Magsworth whose name had 
grown week by week into larger and larger type 
upon the front pages of newspapers, owing to the 
gradually increasing public and official belief that 
she had poisoned a family of eight. However, the 
statement that no sensible person could have 
connected the Magsworth Bitts family with the 
arsenical Rena takes no account of Penrod Scho- 
field. 

Penrod never missed a murder, a hanging or an 
electrocution in the newspapers: he knew almost 
as much about Rena Magsworth as her jurymen| 
did, though they sat in a court-room two hundred 
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miles away, and he had it in mind—so frank he 
was—to ask Roderick Magsworth Bitts, Junior, 
if the murderess happened to be a relative. 

The present encounter, being merely one of 
apathetic greeting, did not afford the opportunity. 
Penrod took off his cap, and Roderick, seated be- 
tween his mother and one of his grown-up sisters, 
nodded sluggishly, but neither Mrs. Magsworth 
Bitts nor her daughter acknowledged the salutation 
of the boy in the yard. They disapproved of him 
as a person of little consequence, and that little, 
bad. Snubbed, Penrod thoughtfully restored his 
cap to his head. A boy can be cut as effectually 
as a man, and this one was chilled to a low tempera- 
ture. He wondered if they despised him because 
they had seen a last fragment of doughnut in his 
hand; then he thought that perhaps it was Duke 
who had disgraced him. Duke was certainly 
no fashionable Jooking dog. 

The resilient spirits of youth, however, presently 
revived, and discovering a spider upon one knee 
and a beetle simultaneously upon the other, Pen~ 
rod forgot Mrs. Roderick Magsworth Bitts in the 
course of some experiments infringing upon the 
domain «of Doctor Carrel. Penrod’s efforts— 
with the aid of a pin—to effect a transference of 
living organism were unsuccessful; but he con- 
vinced himself forever that a spider cannot walk 
with a beetle’s legs. Della then enhanced zod6- 
logical interest by depositing upon the back porch 
a large rat-trap from the cellar, the prison of four 
live rats awaiting execution. 
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Penrod at once took possession, retiring to the 
empty stable, where he installed the rats in a small 
wooden box with a sheet of broken window-glass— 
held down by a brickbat—over the top. Thus 
the symptoms of their agitation, when the box 
was shaken or hammered upon, could be studied at 
leisure. Altogether this Saturday was starting 
splendidly. 

After a time, the student’s attention was with- 
drawn from his specimens by a peculiar smell, 
which, being followed up by a system of selective 
sniffing, proved to be an emanation leaking into 
the stabie from the alley. He opened the back 
door. 

Across the alley was a cottage which a thrifty 
neighbour had built on the rear line of his lot and 
rented to negroes; and the fact that a negro family 
was now in process of ‘‘moving in’”’ was manifested 
by the presence of a thin mule and a ramshackle 
wagon, the latter laden with the semblance of a 
stove and a few other unpretentious household 
articles. 

A very small darky boy stood near the mule. In 
his hand was a rusty chain, and at the end of the 
chain the delighted Penrod perceived the source of 
the special smell he was tracing—a large raccoon. 
Duke, who had shown not the slightest interest in 
the rats, set up a frantic barking and simulated a 
ravening assault upon the strange animal. It was 
only a bit of acting, however, for Duke was an old 
dog, had suffered much, and desired no unnecessary 
sorrow, wherefore he confined his demonstrations 
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to alarums and excursions, and presently sat down 
at a distance and expressed himself by intermittent 
threatenings in a quavering falsetto. 

“What’s that ’coon’s name?” asked Penrod, in- 
tending no discourtesy. 

“Aim gommo mame,” said the small darky. 

“What?” 

“Aim gommo mame.” 

“What?” 

The small darky looked annoyed. 

“Aim gommo mame, I hell you,” he said im- 
patiently. 

Penrod conceived that insult was intended. 

“What’s the matter of you?’ he demanded 
advancing. ‘‘You get fresh with me, and I’l]I——”’ 

“Hyuh, white boy!’’ A coloured youth of 
Penrod’s own age appeared in the doorway of the 
cottage. “You let ’at brothuh mine alone. He 
ain’ do nothin’ to you.” 

“Well, why can’t he answer?” 

“He can’t. He can’t talk no better’n what he 
was talkin’. He tongue-tie’.”’ 

“Oh,” said Penrod, mollified. Then, obeying an 
impulse so universally aroused in the human breast 
under like circumstances that it has become a quip, 
he turned to the afflicted one. 

“Talk some more,’ he begged eagerly. 

“T hoe you ackoom aim gommo mame,” was the 
prompt response, in which a slight ostentation was 
manifest. Unmistakable tokens of vanity had 
appeared upon the small, swart countenance. 

‘“What’s he mean?” asked Penrod, enchanted, 
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“He say he tole you ’at ’coon ain’ got no name.” 

““What’s your name?’’ 

“Y’m name Herman.” 

“What’s his name?’ Penrod pointed to the 
tongue-tied boy. 

“Verman.” 

What!” 

“Verman. Was three us boys in ow fam’ly. 
Ol’est one name Sherman, ’N ’en come me; I’m 
Herman. ’N ’en come him; he Verman. Sherman 
dead. Verman, he de littles’ one.” 

“You goin’ to live here?” 

“Umhuh. Done move in f’m way outen on a 
fahm,” 

He pointed to the north with his right hand, and 
Penrod’s eyes opened wide as they followed the 
gesture. Herman had no forefinger on that hand. 

“Look there!”’ exclaimed Penrod. ‘You haven’t 
got any finger!”’ 

“T mum map,” said Verman, with egregious 
pride. 

“He done ’at,’’ interpreted Herman, chuckling. 
“Yessuh; done chop ’er spang off, long ’go. He’s a- 
playin’ wif a ax an’ I lay my finguh on de do’-sill 
an’ I say, ‘Verman, chop ’er off!’ So Verman he 
chop ’er right spang off up to de roots! Yessuh.”. 

“What for?” 

**Jes’ fo’ nothin’.”’ 

“He hoe me hoo,” remarked Verman. 

“Yessuh, I tole him to,” said Herman, “an’ he 
chop ’er off, an’ ey ain’t airy oth’ one evuh grow on 
wheres de ole one use to grow. Nosuh!”’ 
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“But what’d you tell him to do it for?” 

“Nothin’. I jes’ said it ’at way—an’ he jes’ 
chop ’er off!” 

Both brothers looked pleased and proud. 
Penrod’s profound interest was flatteringly visible, 
a tribute to their unusualness. 

“Hem bow goy,” suggested Verman eagerly. 

“Aw ri’,” said Herman. ‘Ow sistuh Queenie, 
she a growed-up woman; she got a goituh.”’ 

“Got a what?” 

“Goituh. Swellin’ on her neck—grea’ big 
swellin’, She heppin’ mammy moveinnow. You 
look in de front-room winauh wheres she sweepin’; 
you kin see it on her.” 

Penrod looked in the window and was rewarded 
by a fine view of Queenie’s goitre. He had never 
before seen one, and only the lure of further con- 
versation on the part of Verman brought him from 
the window. 

“Verman say tell you ’bout pappy,” explained 
Herman. ‘‘Mammy an’ Queenie move in town 
an’ go git de house all fix up befo’ pappy git out.” 

“Out of where?” 

“Jail. Pappy cut a man, an’ de police done kep’ 
him in jail evuh sense Chris’mus-time; but dey 
goin’ tuhn him loose ag’in nex’ week.” 

“What'd he cut the other man with?’’ 

“Wif a pitchfawk.” 

Penrod began to feel that a lifetime spent with 
this fascinating family were all too short. The 
brothers, glowing with amiability, were as en- 
raptured as he. For the first time in their lives 
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they moved in the rich glamour of sensationalism. 
Herman was prodigal of gesture with his right 
hand; and Verman, chuckling with delight, talked 
fluently, though somewhat consciously. They 
cheerfully agreed to keep the raccoon—already 
beginning to be mentioned as “our ’coon’” by 
Penrod—in Mr. Schofield’s empty stable, and, 
when the animal had been chained to the wall near 
the box of rats and supplied with a pan of fair 
water, they assented to their new friend’s sug- 
gestion (inspired by a fine sense of the artistic 
harmonies) that the heretofore nameless pet be 
christened Sherman, in honour of their deceased 
relative. 

At this juncture was heard from the front yard 
the sound of that yodeljling which is the peculiar 
accomplishment of those whose voices have not 
“changed.”’ Penrod yodelled a response; and Mr. 
Samuel Williams appeared, a large bundle under 
his arm. 

“Yay, Penrod!” was his greeting, casual enough 
from without; but, having entered, he stopped 
short and emitted a prodigious whistle. “‘ Ya-a-ay ! 
he then shouted. ‘‘Look at the ’coon!”’ 

“T guess you better say, ‘Look at the ’coon!’” 
Penrod returned proudly. ‘‘They’s a good deal 
more’n him to look at, too. Talk some, Verman.”’ 
Verman complied. 

Sam was warmly interested. ‘‘What’d you say 
his name was?”’ he asked. 

“Verman.”’ 

“How d’you spell it?” 
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4*V/-e-r-m-a-n,”’ replied Penrod, having previ- 
ously received this information from Herman. 

“Oh!” said Sam. 

“Point to sumpthing, Herman,’ Penrod com- 
manded, and Sam’s excitement, when Herman 
pointed was sufficient to the occasion. 

Penrod, the discoverer, continued his exploita- 
tion of the manifold wonders of the Sherman, 
Herman and Verman collection. With the air 
of a proprietor he escorted Sam into the alley for a 
good look at Queenie (who seemed not to care for 
her increasing celebrity) and proceeded to a dra- 
matic climax—the recital of the episode of the 
pitchfork and its consequences. 

The cumulative effect was enormous, and could 
have but one possible result. The normal boy is 
always at least one half Barnum. 

“Let’s get up a SHOW!”’ 

Penrod and Sam both claimed to have said it 
first, a question left unsettled in the ecstasies of 
-hurried preparation. The bundle under Sam’s 
‘arm, brought with no definite purpose, proved to 
‘have been an inspiration. It consisted of broad 
‘sheets of light yellow wrapping-paper, discarded 
by Sam’s mother in her spring house-cleaning. 
, There were half-filled cans and buckets of paint in 
the storeroom adjoining the carriage-house, and 
‘presently the side wall of the stable flamed infor- 
‘mation upon the passer-by from a great and spread- 
ing poster. 

“Publicity,” primal requisite of all theatrical 
and amphitheatrical enterprise thus provided, 
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subsequent arrangements proceeded with a fury 
of energy which transformed the empty hay-loft. 
True, it is impossible to say just what the hay-loft 
was transformed into, but history warrantably 
clings to the statement that it was transformed. 
Duke and Sherman were secured to the rear wali 
at a considerable distance from each other, after 
an exhibition of reluctance on the part of Duke, 
during which he displayed a nervous energy and 
agility almost miraculous in so small and middle- 
aged a dog. Benches were improvised for spec- 
tators; the rats were brought up; finally the rafters, 
corn-crib, and hay-chute were ornamented with 
flags and strips of bunting from Sam Williams’ 
attic, Sam returning from the excursion wearing an 
old silk hat, and accompanied (on account of a 
rope) by a fine dachshund encountered on the 
highway. In the matter of personal decoration 
paint was generously used: an interpretation of the 
spiral, inclining to whites and greens, becoming 
brilliantly effective upon the dark facial back- 
grounds of Herman and Verman; while the 
countenances of Sam and Penrod were each sup- 
plied with the black moustache and imperial, 
lacking which, no professional showman can be 
esteemed conscientious. 

It was regretfully decided, in council, that no 
attempt be made to add Queenie to the list of 
exhibits, her brothers warmly declining to act as 
ambassadors in that cause. They were certain 
Queenie would not like the idea, they said, and 
Herman picturesquely described her activity on 
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occasions when she had been annoyed by too much 
attention to her appearance. However, Penrod’s 
disappointment was alleviated by an inspiration 
which came to him in a moment of pondering upon 
the dachshund, and the entire party went forth to 
add an enriching line to the poster. 

They found a group of seven, including two 
adults, already gathered in the street to read and 
admire this work. 


SCHoFiIELD & WiLLiIAMS 
BiG SHOW 
ADMIiSSioN 1 CENT oR 20 PiNS 
MUSUEM oF CURIioSiITES 
Now GoiNG oN 
SHERMAN HERMAN & VERMAN 
THiER FATHERS iN JAiL STABED A 
MAN WiTH A 
PiTCHFORK 
SHERMAN THE WiLD ANIMAL 
CAPTURED iN AFRiCA 
HERMAN THE ONE FiNGERED TATOOD 
WILD MAN VERMAN THE SAVAGE TATOOD 
WILD BoY TALKS ONLY iN HiS NAiTiVE 
LANGUAGS. Do NoT FAIL TO SEE DUKE 
THE INDiAN DOG ALSO THE MiCHiGAN 
TRAINED RATS 


A heated argument took place between Sam and 
Penrod, the point at issue being settled, finally, by 
the drawing of straws; whereupon Penrod, with 
pardonable self-importance—in the presence of an 
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audience now increased to nine—slowly painted 
the words inspired by the dachshund: 


IMPoRTENT Do NoT MISS THE SoUTH 
AMERICAN DoG PART ALLIGATOR. 


* * * * * * * 


Sam, Penrod, Herman, and Verman withdrew 
in considerable state from non-paying view, and, 
repairing to the hay-loft, declared the exhibition 
open to the public. Oral proclamation was made 
by Sam, and then the loitering multitude was 
enticed by the seductive strains of a band; the 
two partners performing upon combs and paper, 
Herman and Verman upon tin pans with sticks. 

The effect was immediate. Visitors appeared 
upon the stairway and sought admission. Her- 
man and Verman took position among the exhibits, 
near the wall; Sam stood at the entrance, officiating 
as barker and ticket-seller; while Penrod, with 
debonair suavity, acted as curator, master of 
ceremonies, and lecturer. He greeted the first 
to enter with a courtly bow. They consisted of 
Miss Rennsdale and her nursery governess, and 
they paid spot cash for their admission. 

“Walk in, lay-deeze, walk right in—pray do not 
obstruck the passageway,” said Penrod, in a 
remarkable voice. ‘‘Pray be seated; there is room 
for each and all.” 

Miss Rennsdale and governess were followed by 
Mr. Georgie Bassett and baby sister (which 
proves the perfection of Georgie’s character) and 
six or seven other neighbourhood children—a most 
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satisfactory audience, although, subsequent to 
Miss Rennsdale and governess, admission was 
wholly by pin. 

“Gen-til-mun and lay-deeze,’’ shouted Penrod, 
“T will first call your at-tain-shon to our genuine 
South American dog, part alligator!’’ He pointed 
to the dachshund, and added, in his ordinary tone, 
“That’s him.” Straightway reassuming the char- 
acter of showman, he bellowed: “‘Nezt, you see 
Duke, the genuine, full-blooded Indian dog from 
the Far Western Plains and Rocky Mountains. 
Next, the trained Michigan rats, captured way up 
there, and trained to jump and run all around the 
box at the—at the—at the slightest pre-text!” 
He paused, partly to take breath and partly to 
enjoy his own surprised discovery that this phrase 
was in his vocabulary. 

“At the slightest pre-text!’’ he repeated, and 
continued, suiting the action to the word: ‘I will 
now hammer upon the box and each and all may 
see these genuine full-blooded Michigan rats per- 
form at the slightest pre-text! There! (That’s 
all they do now, but I and Sam are goin’ to train 
?em lots more before this afternoon.) Gen-ti]-mun 
and lay-deeze, I will kindly now call your at-tain- 
shon to Sherman, the wild animal from Africa, 
costing the lives of the wild trapper and many of 
his companions. Nezi, let me kindly interodoos 
Herman and Verman. Their father got mad and 
stuck his pitchfork right inside of another man, 
exactly: as promised upon the advertisements out~ 
side the big tent, and got put in jail. Look at 
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them well, gen-til-mun and lay-deeze, there is no 
extra charge, and re-mem-bur you are each and all 
now looking at two wild, tattooed men which the 
father of isin jail. Point, Herman. Each and all 
will have a chance to see. Point to sumpthing 
else Herman. This is the only genuine one- 
fingered tattooed wild man. Last on the pro- 
gramme, gen-til-mun and lay-deeze, we have 
Verman, the savage tattooed wild boy, that can’t 
speak only his native foreign languages. Talk 
some, Verman.’’. 

Verman obliged and made an instantaneous hit. 
He was encored rapturously, again and again; and, 
thrilling with the unique pleasure of being ap- 
preciated and misunderstood at the same time, 
would have talked all day but too gladly. Sam 
Williams, however, with a true showman’s fore- 
sight, whispered to Penrod, who rang down on the 
monologue. 

“Gen-til-mun and lay-deeze, this closes our 
pufformance. Pray pass out quietly and with as 
little jostling as possible. As soon as you are all 
out there’s goin’ to be a new pufformance, and each 
and all are welcome at the same and simple price of 
admission. Pray pass out quietly and with as little 
jostling as possible. Re-mem-bur the price is only 
one cent, the tenth part of a dime, or twenty pins, 
no bent ones taken. Pray pass out quietly and 
with as little jostling as possible. The Schofield 
and Williams Military Band will play before each 
pufformance, and each and all are welcome for the 
game and simple price of admission. Pray pass 
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out quietly and with as little jostling as possible.’ 

Forthwith, the Schofield and Williams Military 
Band began a second overture, in which something 
vaguely like a tune was at times distinguishable; 
and all of the first audience returned, most of them 
having occupied the interval in hasty excursions 
for more pins; Miss Rennsdale and governess, how- 
ever, again paying coin of the Republic and receiv- 
ing deference and the best seats accordingly. And 
when a third performance found all of the same in- 
veterate patrons once more crowding the audi- 
torium, and seven recruits added, the pleasurable 
excitement of the partners in their venture will be 
understood by any one who has seen a metropolitan 
manager strolling about the foyer of his theatre 
some evening during the earlier stages of an 
assured ‘‘ phenomenal run.” 

From the first, there was no question which 
feature of the entertainment was the attraction 
extraordinary: Verman—Verman, the savage tat- 
tooed wild boy, speaking only his native foreign 
languages—Verman was a triumph! Beaming, 
wreathed in smiles, melodious, incredibly fluent, he 
had but to open his lips and a dead hush fell upon 
the audience. Breathless, they leaned forward, 
hanging upon his every semi-syllable, and, when 
Penrod checked the flow, burst into thunders of 
applause, which Verman received with happy 
laughter. 

Alas! he delayed not o’er long to display all the 
egregiousness of a new star; but for a time there 
was no caprice of his too eccentric to be forgiven. 
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During Penrod’s lecture upon the other curios, the 
tattooed wild boy continually stamped his foot, 
grinned, and gesticulated, tapping his tiny chest, 
and pointing to himself as it were to say: ‘‘ Wait 
for Me! J am the Big Show.” So soon they 
learn; so soon they learn! And (again alas!) this 
spoiled darling of public favour, like many another, 
was fated to know, in good time, the fickleness of 
that favour. 

But during all the morning performances he was 
the idol of his audience and Jooked it! The climax 
of his popularity came during the fifth overture of 
the Schofield and Williams Military Band, when 
the music was quite drowned in the agitated 
clamours of Miss Rennsdale, who was endeavour- 
ing to ascend the stairs in spite of the physical 
dissuasion of her governess. 

“T won’t go home to lunch!” screamed Miss 
Rennsdale, her voice accompanied by a sound of 
ripping. ‘I will hear the tattooed wild boy talk 
some more! It’s lovely—I will hear him talk! I 
will! I will! I want to listen to Verman—I 
want to--I WANT to——”’ 

‘Wailing, she was borne away—of her sex not the 
first to be fascinated by obscurity, nor the last to 
champion its eloquence. 

Verman was almost unendurable after this, but, 
like many, many other managers, Schofield and 
Williams restrained their choler, and even laughed 
fulsomely when their principal attraction essayed 
the role of a comedian in private, and capered and 
squawked in sheer, fatuous vanity. 
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The first performance of the afternoon rivalled 
the successes of the morning, and although Miss 
Rennsdale was detained at home, thus drying up 
the single source of cash income developed before 
lunch, Maurice Levy appeared, escorting Marjorie 
Jones, and paid coin for two admissions, dropping 
the money into Sam’s hand with a careless—nay, a 
contemptuous—gesture. At sight of Marjorie, 
Penrod Schofield flushed under his new moustache 
(repainted since noon) and lectured as he had never 
lectured before. A new grace invested his every 
gesture; a new sonorousness rang in his voice; a 
simple and manly pomposity marked his very 
walk as he passed from curio to curio. And when 
he fearlessly handled the box of rats and hammered 
upon it with cool insouciance, he beheld—for the 
first time in his life—a purl of admiration eddying 
in Marjorie’s lovely eye, a certain softening of that 
eye. And then Verman spake—and Penrod was 
forgotten. Marjorie’s eye rested upon him no 
more. 

A heavily equipped chauffeur ascended the stair- 
way, bearing the message that Mrs. Levy awaited 
her son and his lady. Thereupon, having de- 
voured the last sound permitted (by the managers) 
to issue from Verman, Mr. Levy and Miss Jones 
departed to a real matinée at a real theatre, the 
limpid eyes of Marjorie looking back softly over her 
shoulder—but only at the tattooed wild boy. 
Nearly always it is woman who puts the irony into 
life, 

After this, perhaps because of sated curiosity; 
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perhaps on account of a pin famine, the attendance 
began to languish. Only four responded to the 
next call of the band; the four dwindled to three; 
finally the entertainment was given for one blasé 
auditor, and Schofield and Williams looked de- 
pressed. Then followed an interval when the 
band played in vain. 

About three o’clock Schofield and Williams were 
gloomily discussing various unpromising devices 
for startling the public into a renewal of interest, 
when another patron unexpectedly appeared and 
paid a ient for his admission. News of the Big 
Show and Museum of Curiosities had at last pene- 
trated the far, cold spaces of interstellar niceness, 
for this new patron consisted of no less than 
Roderick Magsworth Bitts, Junior, escaped in a 
white “sailor suit” from the Manor during a 
period of severe maternal and tutorial preoccu- 
pation. 

He seated himself without parley, and the 
pufformance was offered for his entertainment with 
admirable conscientiousness. True to the Lady 
\Clara caste and training, Roderick’s pale, fat face 
expressed nothing except an impervious superiority 
‘and, as he sat, cold and unimpressed upon the front 
bench, like a large, white lump, it must be said that 
he made a discouraging audience “‘to play to.””’ He 
was not, however, unresponsive—far from it. He 
offered comment very chilling to the warm grandil- 
oquence of the orator. 

“That’s my uncle Ethelbert’s dachshund,” he 
remarked, at the beginning of the lecture. ‘‘You . 
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better take him back if you don’t want to get 
arrested.”’ And when Penrod, rather uneasily 
ignoring the interruption, proceeded to the 
exploitation of the genuine, full-blooded Indian 
dog, Duke, “‘Why don’t you try to give that old 
dog away?” asked Roderick. ‘You couldn’t sell 
him.” : 

“My papa would buy me a lots better ’coon than 
that,” was the information volunteered a little 
later, “‘only I wouldn’t want the nasty old thing.”’ 

Herman of the missing finger obtained no 
greater indulgence. ‘‘Pooh!’’ said Roderick. ‘‘We 
have two fox-terriers in our stables that took 
prizes at the kennel show, and their tails were bit 
off. There’s a man that always bites fox-terriers’ 
tails off,” 

“Oh, my gosh, what a lie!” exclaimed Sam 
Williams ignorantly. ‘‘Go on with the show 
whether he likes it or not, Penrod. He’s paid his 
money.” 

Verman, confident in his own singular powers, 
chuckled openly at the failure of the other attrac- 
tions to charm the frosty visitor, and, when his 
turn came, poured forth a torrent of conversation 
which was straightway dammed. 

“Rotten,” said Mr. Bitts languidly. ‘Anybody 
could talk like that. J could do it if I wanted to.” 

Verman paused suddenly. 

“Yes, you could?” exclaimed Penrod, stung. 
“‘Let’s hear you do it, then.” 

“Yessir!”? the other partner shouted. ‘Let's 
just hear you do it!” 
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“TI said I could if I wanted to,” responded 
Roderick. ‘I didn’t say I would.” 

“Yay! Knows he can’t!” sneered Sam. 

“T can, too, if I try.” 

“Well, let’s hear you try!” 

So challenged, the visitor did try, but, in the 
absence of an impartial jury, his effort was con- 
sidered so pronounced a failure that he was howled 
down, derided, and mocked with great clamours. 

“Anyway,” said Roderick, when things had 
quieted down, “if I couldn’t get up a better show 
than this I’d sell out and leave town.”’ 

Not having enough presence of mind to inquire 
what he would sell out, his adversaries replied with 
mer? formless yells of scorn. 

“T could get up a better show than this with my 
left hand,’’ Roderick asserted. 

“Well, what would you have in your ole show?” 
asked Penrod, condescending to language. 

“That’s all right, what I’d have. I’d have 
enough!’’ 

“You couldn’t get Herman and Verman in 
your ole show.” 

“No, and I wouldn’t want ’em, either!” 

“Well, what would you have?” insisted Penrod 
derisively. ‘‘You’d have to have swmpthing—you 
couldn’t be a show yourself!” 

“How do you know?” This was but meander- 
ing while waiting for ideas, and evoked another 
yell. 

“You think you could be a show all by your- 
self?’”’ demanded Penrod. 
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“How do you know I couldn’t?” 

Two white boys and two black boys shrieked 
their scorn of the boaster. 

“T could, too!’’ Roderick raised his voice to a 
sudden howl, obtaining a hearing. 

“Well, why don’t you tell us how?” 

“Well, I know how, all right,’’ said Roderick. 
“Tf anybody asks you, you can just tell him I know 
how, all right.” 

“Why, you can’t do anything,” Sam began argu- 
mentatively. ‘You talk about being a show all by 
yourself; what could you try to do? Show us 
sumpthing you can do,” 

“JT didn’t say I was going to do anything,” re- 
turned the badgered one, still evading. 

“Well, then, how’d you be a show?” Penrod 
demanded. ‘“‘We got a show here, even if Her- 
man didn’t point or Verman didn’t talk. Their 
father stabbed a man with a pitchfork, I guess, 
didn’t he?”’ 

“How do I know?” 

“‘Well, I guess he’s in jail, ain’t he?”’ 

“Well, what if their father is in jail? I didn’t 
say he wasn’t, did I?” 

“Well. your father ain’t in jail, is he?’”’ 

“Well, I never said he was, did I?’ 

“Well, then,’’ continued Penrod, “how could 
you be a——” He stopped abruptly, staring at 
Roderick, the birth of an idea plainly visible in his 
altered expression. He had suddenly remembered 
his intention to ask Roderick Magsworth Bitts, 
Junior, about Rena Magsworth, and this recol- 
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lection collided in his mind with the irritation pro- 
duced by Roderick’s claiming some mysterious 
attainment which would warrant his setting up asa 
show in his single person. Penrod’s whole manner 
changed instantly. 

“Roddy,” he asked, almost overwhelmed by a 
prescience of something vast and magnificent, 
f*Roddy, are you any relation of Rena Mags- 
worth?” 

Roderick had never heard of Rena Magsworth; ’ 
although a concentration of the sentence yesterday 
pronounced upon her had burned, black and 
horrific, upon the face of every newspaper in the 
country. He was not allowed to read the journals 
of the day, and his family’s indignation over the 
sacrilegious coincidence of the name had not been 
expressed in his presence. But he saw that it was 
an awesome name to Penrod Schofield and Samuel 
Williams. Even Herman and Verman, though 
lacking many educational advantages on account 
of a long residence in the country, were informed on 
the subject of Rena Magsworth through hearsay, 
and they joined in the portentous silence. 

“Roddy,’”’ repeated Penrod, “‘honest, is Rena 
Magsworth some relation of yours?’”’ 

There is no obsession more dangerous to its 
victims than a conviction—especially an inherited 
one—of superiority: this world is so full of Mis- 
sourians. And from his earliest years Roderick 
Magsworth Bitts, Junior, had been trained to be- 
lieve in the importance of the Magsworth family. 
At every meal he absorbed a sense of Magsworth 
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greatness, and yet, in his infrequent meetings with 
persons of his own age and sex, he was treated as 
negligible. Now, dimly, he perceived that there 
was a Magsworth claim of some sort which was 
impressive, even to boys. Magsworth blood was 
the essential of all true distinction in the world, 
he knew. Consequently, having been driven into 
a cul-de-sac, as a result of flagrant and unfounded 
boasting, he was ready to take advantage of what 
appeared to be a triumphal way out. 

“Roddy,” said Penrod again, with solemnity, 
‘ig Rena Magsworth some relation of yours?” 

“Ts she, Roddy?”’ asked Sam, almost hoarsely. 

“She’s my aunt!”’ shouted Roddy. 

Silence followed. Sam and Penrod, spellbound, 
gazed upon Roderick Magsworth Bitts, Junior. 
So did Herman and Verman. Roddy’s staggering 
lie had changed the face of things utterly. Noone 
questioned it; no one realized that it was much too 
good to be true. 

Roddy,” said Penrod, in a voice tremulous with 
hope, ‘‘ Roddy, will you join our show?” 

Roddy joined. 

Even he could see that the offer implied his being 
starred as the paramount attraction of a new order 
of things. It was obvious that he had swelled out 
suddenly, in the estimation of the other boys, to 
that importance which he had been taught to 
believe his native gift and natural right. The 
sensation was pleasant. He had often been 
treated with effusion by grown up callers and by 
acquaintances of his mother and sisters; he had 
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heard ladies speak of him as “‘ charming” and “that 
delightful child,’ and little girls had sometimes 
shown him deference, but until this moment no 
boy had ever allowed him, for one moment, to 
presume even to equality. Now, in a trice, he 
was not only admitted to comradeship, but 
petently valued as something rare and sacred, 
to be acclaimed and pedestalled. In fact, the very 
first thing that Schofield and Williams did was to 
find a box for him to stand upon. 

The misgivings roused in Roderick’s bosom by 
the subsequent activities of the firm were not 
bothersome enough to make him forego his 
prominence as Exhibit A. He was not a “‘quick- 
minded” boy, and it was long (and much hap- 
pened) before he thoroughly comprehended the 
causes of his new celebrity. He had a shadowy 
feeling that if the affair came to be heard of at 
home it might not be liked, but, intoxicated by the 
glamour and bustle which surround a public 
character, he made no protest. On the contrary, 
he entered whole-heartedly into the preparations 
for the new show. Assuming, with Sam’s assis- 
tance, a blue moustache and “sideburns,” he 
helped in the painting of a new poster, which, 
supplanting the old one on the wall of the stable 
facing the cross-street, screamed bloody murder 
at the passers in that rather populous thorough- 
fare. 
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SCHoFiELD & WiLLiIAMS 
NEW BIG SHoW 
RoDERiCK MAGSWoRTH BiTTS JR 
ONLY LiViNG NEPHEW 
oF 
RENA MAGSWORTH 

THE FAMOS 
MUDERESS GoiNG To BE HUNG 
NEXT JULY KiLED EiGHT PEOPLE 
PUT ARSINECK iN THiER MiLK ALSO 
SHERMAN HERMAN AND VERMAN 
THE MiCHiGAN RATS DOG PART 
ALLIGATOR DUKE THE GENUiNE 
InDiAN DoG ADMIiSSioN 1 CENT oR 
20 PiNS SAME AS BEFORE Do NoT 
MiSS THiS CHANSE TO SEE Rob- 

ERiCK 

ONLY LiViNG NEPHEW oF RENA 
MAGSWORTH THE GREAT FAMOS 

MUDERESS 

GoiNG To BE 

HUNG 


* * * * * * * 


Megaphones were constructed out of heavy 


wrapping-paper, and Penrod, Sam, and Herman 


set out in different directions, delivering vocally 
the inflammatory proclamation of the poster to a 
large section of the residential quarter, and leaving 


Roderick Magsworth Bitts, Junior, with Verman 


in the loft, shielded from all deadhead eyes. 


Upon the return of the heralds, the Schofield and 
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Williams Military Band played deafeningly, and 
an awakened public once more thronged to fil] the 
coffers of the firm. 

Prosperity smiled again. The very first audi- 
ence after the acquisition of Roderick was larger 
than the largest of the morning. Master Bitts— 
the only exhibit placed upon a box—was a super- 
curio. All eyes fastened upon him and remained, 
hungrily feasting, throughout Penrod’s luminous 
oration. 

But the glory of one light must ever be the dim- 
ming of another. We dwell in a vale of seesaws— 
and cobwebs spin fastest upon Jaurel. Verman, 
the tattooed wild boy, speaking only in his native 
foreign languages, Verman the gay, Verman the 
caperer, capered no more; he chuckled no more, he 
beckoned no more, nor tapped his chest, nor 
wreathed his idolatrous face in smiles. Gone, all 
gone, were his little artifices for attracting the 
general attention to himself; gone was every 
engaging mannerism which had endeared him to 
the mercurial public. He squatted against the 
wall and glowered at the new sensation. It was 
the old story—the old, old story of too much 
temperament: Verman was suffering from artistic 
jealousy. 

The second audience contained a cash-paying 
adult, a spectacled young man whose poignant 
attention was very flattering. He remained after 
the lecture, and put a few questions to Roddy, 
which were answered rather confusedly upon 
promptings from Penrod. The young man went 
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away without having stated the object of his 
interrogations, but it became quite plain, later in 
the day. This same object caused the spectacied 
young man to make several brief but stimulating 
calls directly after leaving the Schofield and 
Williams Big Show, and the consequences thereof 
loitered not by the wayside. 

The Big Show was at high tide. Not only was 
the auditorium filled and throbbing; there was an 
indubitable line—by no means wholly juvenile— 
waiting for admission to the next pufformance. 
A group stood in the street examining the poster 
earnestly as it glowed in the long, slanting rays of 
the westward sun, and people in automobiles and 
other vehicles had halted wheel in the street to 
read the message so piquantly given to the world. 
These were the conditions when a crested victoria 
arrived at a gallop, and a large, chastely magnifi- 
cent and highly flushed woman descended, and 
progressed across the yard with an air of violence. 

At sight of her, the adults of the waiting line 
hastily disappeared, and most of the pausing 
vehicles moved instantly on their way. She was 
followed by a stricken man in livery. 

The stairs to the auditorium were narrow and 
steep; Mrs. Roderick Magsworth Bitts was of a 
stout favour; and the voice of Penrod was audible 
during the ascent. 

“Re-mem-bur, gentilmun and lay-deeze, each 
and all are now gazing upon Roderick Magsworth 
Bitts, Junior, the only living nephew of the great 
Rena Magsworth. She stuck ars’nic in the milk 
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of eight separate and distinck people to put in their 
coffee and each and all of ’em died. The great 
ars’nic murderess, Rena Magsworth, gentilmun 
and lay-deeze, and Roddy’s her only living nephew. 
She’s a relation of all the Bitts family, but he’s 
her one and only living nephew. Re-mem-bur! 
Next July she’s goin’ to be hung, and, each and all, 
you now see before you-——”’ 

Penrod paused abruptly, seeing something before 
himself-—the august and awful presence which 
filled the entryway. And his words (it should be 
related) froze upon his lips. 

Before herself, Mrs. Roderick Magsworth Bitts 
saw her son—her scion—wearing a moustache and 
sideburns of blue, and perched upon a box flanked 
by Sherman and Verman, the Michigan rats, the In- 
dian dog Duke, Herman, and the dog part alligator. 

Roddy, also, saw something before himself. It 
needed no prophet to read the countenance of the 
dread apparition in the entryway. His mouth 
opened—remained open—then filled to capacity 
with a calamitous sound of grief not unmingled 
with apprehension. 

Penrod’s reason staggered under the crisis. For 
a horrible moment he saw Mrs. Roderick Mags- 
worth Bitts approaching like some fatal mountain 
in avalanche. She seemed to grow larger and 
redder; lightnings played about her head; he had a 
vague consciousness of the audience spraying out 
in flight, of the squealings, tramplings and dis- 
persals of a stricken field. The mountain was 
close upon him—— 
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He stood by the open mouth of the hay-chute 
which went through the floor to the manger 
below. Penrod also went through the floor. He 
propelled himself into the chute and shot down, but 
not guite to the manger, for Mr. Samuel Williams 
had thoughtfully stepped into the chute a mom- 
ent in advance of his partner. Penrod lit upon 
Sam. 

Catastrophic noises resounded in the _ loft; 
voleanoes seemed to romp upon the stairway. 

There ensued a period when only a shrill keening 
marked the passing of Roderick as he was borne 
to the tumbril. Then all was silence. 


Sunset, striking through a western win- 
athe rouged the walls of the Schofields’ library, 
where gathered a joint family council and court 
martial of four—Mrs. Schofield, Mr. Schofield, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, parents of Samuel of that 
ilk. Mr. Williams read aloud a conspicuous pas- 
sage from the last edition of the evening paper: 

“Prominent people here believed close relations 
of woman sentenced to hang. Angry denial by 
{rs. R. Magsworth Bitts. Relationship ad- 
raitted by younger member of family. His 
statement confirmed by boy-friends——’”’ 
“Don’t!”’ said Mrs. Williams, addressing her 
husband vehemently. ‘‘We’ve all read it a dozen 
times. We’ve got plenty of trouble on our hands 
with hearing that again!” 
Singularly enough, Mrs. Williams did not lock 
troubled; she looked as if she were trying to 
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look troubled. Mrs. Schofield wore a similar ex- 
pression. So did Mr. Schofield. So did Mr. 
Williams. 

“What did she say when she called you up?” 
Mrs. Schofield inquired breathlessly of Mrs. 
Williams. 

“She could hardly speak at first, and then when 
She did talk, she talked so fast I couldn’t under- 
stand most of it, and——”’ 

“Tt was just the same when she tried to talk to 
me,” said Mrs. Schofield, nodding. 

“Y never did hear any one in such a state be- 
fore,” continued Mrs. Williams. “So furious——” 
“Quite justly, of course,’ said Mrs. Schofield. 

“Of course. And she said Penrod and Sam had 
enticed Roderick away from home—usually he’s 
not allowed to go outside the yard except with his 
tutor or a servant—and had told him to say that 
horrible creature was his aunt——”’ 

“How in the world do you suppose Sam and 
Penrod ever thought of such a thing as that!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Schofield. “It must have been 
made up just for their ‘show.’ Della says there 
were just streams going in and out all day. Of 
course it wouldn’t have happened, but this was the 
day Margaret and I spend every month in the 
country with Aunt Sarah, and I didn’t dream——”’ 

“She said one thing I thought rather tactless,” 
interrupted Mrs. Williams. “Of course we must 
allow for her being dreadfully excited and wrought 
up, but I do think it wasn’t quite delicate in her, 
and she’s usually the very soul of delicacy. She 
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said that Roderick had never been allowed to 
associate with—with common boys ss 

“Meaning Sam and Penrod,” said Mrs. Scho- 
field. ‘Yes, she said that to me, too.” 

“She said that the most awful thing about it,” 
Mrs. Williams went on, ‘‘was that, though she’s 
going to prosecute the newspapers, many people 
would always believe the story, and——’”’ 

“Yes, I imagine they will,’’ said Mrs. Schofield 
musingly. “‘Of course you and I and everybody 
who really knows the Bitts and Magsworth families 
understand the perfect absurdity of it; but I sup- 
pose there are ever so many who’ll believe it, no 
matter what the Bittses and Magsworths say.” 

“‘Yfundreds and hundreds!” said Mrs. Williams. 
“T’m afraid it will a be great come-down for them.” 

“Tm afraid so,’’ said Mrs. Schofield gently. 
“A very great one—yes, a very, very great one.” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Williams, after a 
thoughtful pause, “there’s only one thing to be 
done, and I suppose it had better be done right 
away.” 

She glanced toward the two gentlemen. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Schofieldagreed. ‘But where 
are they?” 

“Fiave you looked in the stable?”’ asked his wife. 

“JT searched it. They’ve probably started for 
the Far West.” 

‘Did you look in the sawdust-box?”’ 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Then that’s where they are.”’ 

Thus, in the early twilight, the now historic 
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stable was approached by two fathers charged to 
do the only thing to be done. They entered the 
storeroom. 

“Penrod!” said Mr. Schofield. 

“Sam!” said Mr. Williams. 

Nothing disturbed the twilight hush. 

But by means of a ladder, brought from the 
carriage-house, Mr. Schofield mounted to the top 
of the sawdust-box. He looked within, and dis- 
cerned the dim outlines of three quiet figures, the 
third being that of a small dog. 

The two boys rose, upon command, descended 
the ladder after Mr. Schofield, bringing Duke with 
them, and stood before the authors of their being, 
»who bent upon them sinister and threatening 
brows. With hanging heads and despondent 
countenances, each still ornamented with a 
moustache and an imperial, Penrod and Saw 
awaited sentence. 

This is a boy’s lot: anything he does, anything 
whatever, may afterward turn out to have been a 
crime—he never knows. 

And punishment and clemency are alike in- 
explicable. 

Mr. Williams took his son by the ear. 

“You march home!” he commanded. 

Sam marched, not looking back, and his father 
followed the small figure implacably. 

“You goin’ to whip me?” quavered Penrod, 
alone with Justice. 

“Wash your face at that hydrant,” said his 
father sternly. 
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About fifteen minutes later, Penrod, hurriedly 
entering the corner drug store, two blocks distant, 
was astonished to perceive a familiar form at the 
soda counter. 

“Yay, Penrod.” said Sam Williams. ‘‘Want 
some sody? Come on. He didn’t lick me. He 
didn’t do anything to me at all. He gave me a 
quarter.” 

“So’d mine,”’ said Penrod. 


MR. TRAVERS’S FIRST HUNT* 


BY 


RICHARD HARDING Davis 


YOUNG TRAVERS, who had been engaged to a 
girl down on Long Island for the last three months, 
only met her father and brother a few weeks before 
the day set for the wedding. The brother is a 
master of hounds near Southampton, and shared 
the expense of importing a pack from England with 
Yan Bibber. The father and son talked horse all 
day and until one in the morning; for they owned 
fast thoroughbreds, and entered them at the 
Sheepshead Bay and other race-tracks. Old 
Mr. Paddock, the father. of the girl to whom 
Travers was engaged, had often said that when a 
young man asked him for his daughter’s hand he 
would ask him in return, not if he had lived 
straight, but if he could ride straight. And on 
his answering this question in the affirmative 
depended his gaining her parent’s consent. 
Travers had met Miss Paddock and her mother in 
Europe, while the men of the family were at home. 
He was invited to their place in the fall when the 
hunting season opened, and spent the evening 

*From “ Van Bibber and Others,” by Richard Harding Davis; 


covyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers; copyright, 1920, by 
Mrs. Richard Harding Davis. 
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most pleasantly and satisfactorily with his fiancée 
in a corner of the drawing-room. But as soon 
as the women had gone, young Paddock joined 
him and said, “‘ You ride, of course?” Travers had 
never ridden; but he had been prompted how to 
answer by Miss Paddock, aad so said there was 
nothing he liked better. As he expressed it, he 
would rather ride than sleep. 

“That’s good,”’ said Paddock. “‘T’ll give you a 
mount on Satan to-morrow morning at the meet. 
He is a bit nasty at the start of the season; and 
ever since he killed Wallis, the second groom, last 
year, none of us care much to ride him. But you 
can manage him, no doubt. He’ll just carry 
your weight.” 

Mr. Travers dreamed that night of taking large, 
desperate leaps into space on a wild horse that 
snorted forth flames, and that rose at solid stone 
walls as though they were hayricks. 

He was tempted to say he was ill in the morning 
—which was, considering his state of mind, more 
or less true—but concluded that, as he would have 
to ride sooner or later during his visit, and that if 
he did break his neck it would be in a good cause, 
he determined to do his best. He did not want to 
ride at all, for two excellent reasons—first, because 
he wanted to live for Miss Paddock’s sake, and, 
second, because he wanted to live for his own. 

The next morning was a most forbidding and 
doleful-looking morning, and young Travers had 
great hopes that the meet would be declared off; 
but, just as he lay in doubt, the servant knocked . 
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at his door with his riding things and his hot 
water. 

He came down-stairs looking very miserable 
indeed. Satan had been taken to the place where 
they were to meet, and Travers viewed him on his 
arrival there with a sickening sense of fear as he 
saw him pulling three grooms off their feet. 

Travers decided that he would stay with his 
feet on solid earth just as long as he could, and 
when the hounds were thrown off and the rest 
had started at a gallop he waited, under the pre- 
tence of adjusting his gaiters, until they were all 
well away. Then he clenched his teeth, crammed 
his hat down over his ears, and scrambled up on to 
the saddle. His feet fell quite by accident into 
the stirrups, and the next instant he was off after 
the others, with an indistinct feeling that he was on 
a locomotive that was jumping the ties. Satan 
was in among and had passed the other horses in 
less than five minutes, and was so close on the 
hounds that the whippers-in gave a ery of warning. 
But Travers could as soon have pulled a boat back 
from going over the Niagara Falls as Satan, and it 
was only because the hounds were well ahead that 
saved them from having Satan ride them down. 
Travers had taken hold of the saddle with his left 
hand to keep himself down, and sawed and swayed 
on the reins with his right. He shut his eyes 
whenever Satan jumped, and never knew how he 
happened to stick on; but he did stick on, and was 

%3o far ahead that no one could see in the misty 
morning just how badly he rode. As it was, for 
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4aring and speed he led the field, and not ever’ 
young Paddock was near him from the start. 
There was a broad stream in front of him, and a 
hill just on its other side. No one had ever tried 
to take this ata jump. It was considered more of 
a swim than anything else, and the hunters always 
crossed it by the bridge, towards the left. Travers 
saw the bridge and tried to jerk Satan’s head in 
that direction; but Satan kept right on as straight 
as an express train over the prairie. Fences and 
trees and furrows passed by and under Travers 
like a panorama run by electricity, and he only 
breathed by accident. They went on at thestream 
and the hill beyond as though they were riding at a 
stretch of turf, and, though the whole field set up 
a shout of warning and dismay, Travers could 
only gasp and shut his eyes. He remembered the 
fate of the second groom and shivered. Then 
the horse rose like a rocket, lifting Travers so high 
in the air that he thought Satan would never come 
down again; but he did come down, with his feet 
bunched, on the opposite side of the stream. The 
next instant he was up and over the hill, and had 
stopped panting in the very centre of the pack that 
were snarling and snapping around the fox. And 
then Travers showed that he was a thorough-bred, 
even though he could not ride, for he hastily 
fumbled for his cigar case, and when the field 
came pounding up over the bridge and around 
the hill, they saw him seated nonchalantly on his 
saddle, puffing critically at a cigar and giving ® 
Satan patronizing pats on the head. 
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“My dear girl,” said old Mr. Paddock to his 
daughter as they rode back, “if you love that 
young man of yours and want to keep him, make 
him promise to give up riding. A more reckless 
and more brilliant horseman I have never seen. 
He took that double jump at the gate and that 
stream like a centaur. But he will break his neck 
sooner or later, and he ought to be stopped.” 
Young Paddock was so delighted with his pro- 
spective brother-in-law’s great riding that that 
night in the smoking-room he made him a present 
of Satan before all the men. 

“No,” said Travers, gloomily, “‘I can’t take 
him. Your sister has asked me to give up what is 
dearer to me than anything next to herself, and 
that is my riding. You see, she is absurdly anxious 
for my safety, and she has asked me to promise 
never to ride again, and I have given my word.” 

A chorus of sympathetic remonstrance rose 
from the men. 

“Yes, I know,” said Travers to her brother, 
“it is rough, but it just shows what sacrifices a man 
will make for the woman he loves.” 


THE FURNISHED ROOM* 


BY 
O. HENRY 


RESTLESS, shifting, fugacious as time itself is a 
certain vast bulk of the population of the red brick 
district of the lower West Side. Homeless, they 
have a hundred homes. They fiit from furnished 
room to furnished room, transients forever—tran- 
sients in abode, transients in heart and mind. 
They sing “‘Home, Sweet Home”’ in ragtime; they 
earry their lares et penates in a bandbox; their vine 
is entwined about a picture hat; a rubber plant is 
their fig tree. 

Hence the houses of this district, having had a 
thousand dwellers, should have a thousand tales to 
tell, mostly dull ones, no doubt; but it would be 
strange if there could not be found a ghost or two 
in the wake of all these vagrant guests. 

One evening after dark a young man prowled 
among these crumbling red mansions, ringing their 
bells. At the twelfth he rested his lean hand-bag- 
gage upon the step and wiped the dust from his hat- 
band and forehead. The bell sounded faint and 
far away in some remote, hollow depths. 

To the door of this, the twelfth house whose bell 
he had rung, came a housekeeper who made him 

*From “The Four Million,” copyright, 1906, by Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 
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think of an unwholesome, surfeited worm that had 
eaten its nut to a hollow shell and now sought to 
fill the vacaney with edible lodgers. 

He asked if there was a room to let. 

“Come in,” said the housekeeper. Her voice 
came from her throat; her throat seemed lined with 
fur. ‘I have the third floor back, vacant since a 
week back. Should you wish to look at it?” 

The young man followed her up the stairs. A 
faint light from no particular source mitigated the 
shadows of the halls. They trod noiselessly upon a 
stair carpet that its own loom would have forsworn. 
It seemed to have become vegetable; to have 
degenerated in that rank, sunless air to lush lichen 
or spreading moss that grew in patches to the 
staircase and was viscid under the foot like organic 
matter. At each turn of the stairs were vacant 
niches in the wall. Perhaps plants had once been 
set within them. If so they had died in that foul 
and tainted air. It may be that statues of the 
saints had stood there, but it was not difficult to 
conceive that imps and devils had dragged them 
forth in the darkness and down to the unholy 
depths of some furnished pit below. 

“This is the room,” said the housekeeper, from 
her furry throat. “It’s a-nice room. It ain’t 
often vacant. I had some most elegant people in 
it last summer—no trouble at all, and paid in 
advance to the minute. The water’s at the end 
of the hall. Sprowls and Mooney kept it three 
months. They done a vaudeville sketch. Miss 
B’retta Sprowls—you may have heard of her—Oh, 
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that was just the stage names—right there over 
the dresser is where the marriage certificate hung, 
framed. The gas is here, and you see there is 
plenty of closet room. It’s a room everybody 
likes. It never stays idle long.” 

“Do you have many theatrical people rooming 
here?’’ asked the young man. 

“They comes and goes. A good proportion of 
my lodgers is connected with the theatres. Yes, 
sir, this is the theatrical district. Actor people 
never stays long anywhere. Igetmyshare. Yes, 
they comes and they goes.” 

He engaged the room, paying for a week in 
advance. He was tired, he said, and would take 
possession at once. He counted out the money. 
The room had been made ready, she said, even to 
towels and water. As the housekeeper moved 
away he put, for the thousandth time, the question 
that he carried at the end of his tongue. 

“A young girl—Miss Vashner—Miss Eloise 
Vashner—do you remember such a one among 
your lodgers? She would be singing on the stage, 
most likely. <A fair girl, of medium height and 
slender, with reddish, gold hair and a dark mole 
near her left eyebrow.”’ 

“‘No, I don’t remember the name. Them stage 
people has names they change as often as their 
rooms. They comes and they goes. No, I don’t 
call that one to mind.” 

No. Always no. Five months of ceaseless 
interrogation and the inevitable negative. So 
much time spent by day in questioning managers, 
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agents, schools and choruses; by night among the 
audiences of theatres from all-star casts down to 
music halls so low that he dreaded to find what he 
most hoped for. He who had loved her best had 
tried to find her. He was sure that since her dis- 
appearance from home this great, water-girt city 
held her somewhere, but it was like a monstrous 
quicksand, shifting its particles constantly, with 
no foundation, its upper granules of to-day buried 
to-morrow in ooze and slime. 

The furnished room received its latest guest with 
a first glow of pseudo-hospitality, a hectic, hag- 
gard, perfunctory welcome like the specious smile 
of a demirep. The sophistical comfort came in 
reflected gleams from the decayed furniture, the 
ragged brocade upholstery of a couch and two 
chairs, a footwide cheap pier glass between the two 
windows, from one or two gilt picture frames and 
a brass bedstead in a corner. 

The guest reclined, inert, upon a chair, while the 
room, confused in speech as though it were an 
apartment in Babel, tried to discourse to him of its 
divers tenantry. 

A polychromatic rug like some brilliant-flowered 
rectangular, tropical islet lay surrounded by a hil- 
lowy sea of soiled matting. Upon the gay-papered 
wall were those pictures that pursue the homeless 
one from house to house—The Huguenot Lovers, 
The First Quarrel, The Wedding Breakfast, Psyche 
at the Fountain. The mantel’s chastely severe 
outline was ingloriously veiled behind some pert 
drapery drawn rakishly askew like the sashes of 
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the Amazonian ballet. Upon it was some desolate 
flotsam cast aside by the room’s marooned when a 
lucky sail had borne them to a fresh port—a 
trifling vase or two, pictures of actresses, a medi- 
cine bottle, some stray cards out of a deck. 

One by one, as the characters of a cryptograph 
become explicit, the little signs left by the furnished 
room’s procession of guests developed a signifi- 
eance. The threadbare space in the rug in front 
of the dresser told that lovely woman had marched 
in the throng. The tiny finger prints on the wall 
spoke of little prisoners trying to feel their way to 
sun and air. A splattered stain, raying like the 
shadow of a bursting bomb, witnessed where a 
hurled glass or bottle had splintered with its 
contents against the wall. Across the pier glass 
had been scrawled with a diamond in staggering 
letters the name “Marie.” It seemed that the 
succession of dwellers in the furnished room had 
turned in fury—perhaps tempted beyond fore- 
bearance by its garish coldness—and wreaked upon 
it their passions. The furniture was chipped and 
bruised; the couch, distorted by bursting springs, 
seemed a horrible monster that had been slain 
during the stress of some grotesque convulsion. 
Some more potent upheaval had cloven a great 
slice from the marble mantel. Each plank in the 
floor owned its particular cant and shriek as from a 
separate and individual agony. It seemed in- 
credible that all this malice and injury had been 
wrought upon the room by those who had called it 
for a time their home; and yet it may have been the 
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cheated home instinct surviving blindly, the re- 
sentful rage at false household gods that had 
kindled their wrath. A hut that is our own we 
can sweep and adorn and cherish. 

The young tenant in the chair allowed these 
thoughts to file, soft-shod, through his mind, while 
there drifted into the room furnished sounds and 
furnished scents. He heard in one room a tittering 
and incontinent, slack laughter; in others the 
monologue of a scold, the rattling of dice, a lullaby, 
and one crying dully; above him a banjo tinkled 
with spirit. Doors banged somewhere; the ele- 
vated trains roared intermittently; a cat yowled 
miserably upon a back fence. And he breathed 
the breath of the house—a dank savour rather than 
a smell—a cold, musty effluvium as from under- 
ground vaults mingled with the reeking exhalations 
of linoleum and mildewed and rotten woodwork. 

Then, suddenly, as he rested there, the room was 
filled with the strong, sweet odour of mignonette. 
It came as upon a single buffet of wind with such 
sureness and fragrance and emphasis that it almost 
seemed a living visitant. And the man cried 
aloud: ‘‘ What, dear?”’ as if he had been called, and 
sprang up end faced about. The rich odour clung 
to him and wrapped him around. He reached out 
his arms for it, all his senses for the time confused 
and commingled. How could one be peremptorily 
called by an odour? Surely it must have been a 
sound. But, was it not the sound that had touched, 
that had caressed hiu:? 

“She has been in this room,” he cried, and he 
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sprang to wrest from it a token, for he knew he 
would recognize the smallest thing that had 
belonged to her or that she had touched. This 
enveloping scent of mignonette, the odour that she 
had loved and made her own—whence came it? 

The room had been but carelessly set in order. 
Scattered upon the flimsy dresser scarf were half 
a dozen hairpins—those discreet, indistinguishable 
friends of womankind, feminine of gender, infinite 
of mood and uncommunicative of tense. These 
he ignored, conscious of their triumphant lack of 
identity. Ransacking the drawers of the dresser 
he came upon a discarded, tiny, ragged handker- 
chief. He pressed it to his face. It was racy and 
insolent with heliotrope; he hurled it to the floor. 
In another drawer he found old buttons, a theatre 
programme, a pawnbroker’s card, two lost marsh- 
mallows, a book on the divination of dreams. In 
the last was a woman’s black satin hair bow, which 
halted him, poised between ice and fire. But the 
black satin hair-bow also is femininity’s demure, 
impersonal, common ornament and tells ne 
tales. 

And then he traversed the room like a hound on 
the scent, skimming the walls, considering the cor- 
ners of the bulging matting on his hands and knees, 
rummaging mantel and tables, the curtains and 
hangings, the drunken cabinet in the corner, for a 
visible sign, unable to perceive that she was there 
beside, around, against, within, above him, cling- 
ing to him, wooing hin, calling him so poignantly 
through the finer senses that even his grosser ones 
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became cognisant of the call. Once again he 
answered loudly: “‘Yes, dear!”’ and turned, wild- 
eyed, to gaze on vacancy, for he could not yet dis- 
eern form and colour and love and outstretched 
arms in the odour of mignonette. Oh, God! 
whence that odour, and since when have odours had 
a voice to call? Thus he groped. 

He burrowed in crevices and corners, and found 
eorks and cigarettes. These he passed in passive 
contempt. But once he found in a fold of the mat- 
ting a half-smoked cigar, and this he ground be- 
neath his heel with a green and trenchant oath. 
He sifted the room from end to end. He found 
dreary and ignoble small records of many a 
peripatetic tenant; but of her wnom he sought, and 
who may have lodged there, and whose spirit 
seemed to hover there, he found no trace. 

And then he thought of the housekeeper. 

He ran from the haunted room downstairs and to 
‘ a door that showed a crack of light. She came out 
to his knock. Hesmothered his excitement as best 
he could. 

“Will you tell me, madam,” he besought her, 
“who oecupied the room I have before I came?” 

“Yes, sir. Icantell youagain. ’Twas Sprowls 
and Mooney, as I said. Miss B’retta Sprowls it 
was in the theatres, but Missis Mooney she was. 
My house is well known for respectability. The 
marriage certificate hung, framed, on a _ nail 
over——”’ 

“What kind of a lady was Miss Sprowls—in 


looks, I mean?”’ 
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“Why, black-haired, sir, short, and stout, with a 
comical face. They left a week ago Tuesday.” 

“And before they occupied it?”’ 

““Why, there was a single gentleman connected 
with the draying business. He left owing me a 
week. Before him was Missis Crowder and her 
two children, that stayed four months; and back of 
them was old Mr. Boyle, whose sons paid for him. 
He kept the room six months. That goes back a 
year, sir, and further I do not remember.” 

He thanked her and crept back to his room. 
The room was dead. The essence that had vivified 
it was gone. The perfume of mignonette had 
departed. In its place was the old, stale odour of 
mouldy house furniture, of atmosphere in storage. 

The ebbing of his hope drained his faith. Hesat 
staring at the yellow, singing gaslight. Soon he 
walked to the bed and began to tear the sheets into 
strips. With the blade of his knife he drove them 
tightly into every crevice around windows and 
door. When all was snug and taut he turned out 
the light, turned the gas full on again and laid 
himself gratefully upon the bed. 


* * * * * * * 


It was Mrs. McCool’s night to go with the can 
for beer. So she fetched it and sat with Mrs. 
Purdy in one of those subterranean retreats where 
house-keepers foregather and the worm dieth 
seldom. 

“‘T rented out my third floor, back, this evening.’’ 
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said Mrs. Purdy, across a fine circle of foam. “A 
young man took it. He went up to bed two hours 
ago.” 

“Now, did ye, Mrs. Purdy, ma’am?” said Mrs. 
McCool, with intense admiration. ‘You do bea 
wonder for rentin’ rooms of that kind. And did ye 
tell him, then?” she concluded in a husky whisper 
laden with mystery. 

“Rooms,” said Mrs. Purdy, in her furriest 
tones, ‘‘are furnished for to rent. I did not tell 
him, Mrs. McCool.” 

“Tis right ye are, ma’am; ’tis by renting rooms 
we kape alive. Ye have the rale sense for business, 
ma’am. There be many people will rayjict the 
rentin’ of a room if they be tould a suicide has been 
after dyin’ in the bed of it.” 

“As you say, we has our living to be making,” 
remarked Mrs. Purdy. 

“Vis, ma’am; tis true. ’Tis just one wake ago 
this day I helped ye lay out the third floor, back. 
A pretty slip of a colleen she was to be killin’ her- 
self wid the gas—a swate little face she had, Mrs. 
Purdy, ma’am.” 

“She’d a-been called handsome, as you say,” 
said Mrs. Purdy, assenting but critical, ‘‘but for 
that mole she had a growin’ by her left eyebrow. 
Do fill up your glass again, Mrs. McCool.” 
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A SPRIG OF LEMON VERBENA* 


BY 
JOSEPH H&RGESHEIMER 


THRY were sitting back of the partition in Albert 
Genamon’s drug store among the orderly rows of 
white and coloured and glass-stoppered bottles, the 
water taps and zinc sheeting and pungent cleansing 
smelis. Genamon, whose smooth long face had 
taken permanently the expression of whimsical 
humour for which he was publicly noted; Markley 
Watts, the small silent station agent; Andrew and 
Samson Rendell, both thin and grave and dark, 
characteristic of their blood, Andrew newly ele- 
vated to the bench and Samson a dealer in coal and 
grains; and Chester Lukens, younger than the 
others, returned only that week from an epochal 
voyage to England. 

Chester had been talking excitedly and at length, 
but now he had fallen into a thoughtful silence, his 
face bearing a palpable discontent; and the others, 
smoking Albert Genamon’s next-to-best cigars, 
said nothing. The back door was open on 2 con- 
tracted inclosure bare of grass, a straggling hedge 
and the brick ends of buildings turned toward the 
parallel street. It was dusk and summer, and the 
drifting air brought in, against a carbolic odour, the 
scent of lilacs, the fragrance of flowers and the 

*This story is here used, by kind permission of the author. 
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soothing echoes and calls of the town. Suddenly 
Markley Watts spoke. 

“And this game, golf,” he said, “‘that you played 
over there, Chester; you like it and think we ought 
to take it up in Eastlake?” 

“Certainly we ought,’’ Chester Lukens replied 
vigorously. ‘‘That is, if we don’t want to be 
considered dead here. But I don’t really know it 
we’re not. I did more than play—I brought home 
a set of clubs and the balls; and, too, I asked a lot 
of questions. I pretty well understand it. A lot 
of ground will be necessary, like a big cleared 
meadow, and yet not all cleared either; but we 
could lease that outside of town. To-morrow’ll 
be Sunday, and we can walk out.and I’ll show 
you. Why, Samson, there’s just nothing to do 
here except baseball late in the afternoon and 
croquet.” His voice acquired an accent of con- 
tempt. ‘“‘Dead,’’ he repeated to no one in particu- 
lar, taking a cigarette from a leather case. 

“T wish you wouldn’t smoke those things,” 
Albert protested. ‘‘They’re not right manly. 
Somehow they remind me of Lord Chumley.” 
Lukens rose. 

“Of course,”’ he proclaimed in a superior man- 
ner, “if you won’t move along with life—I will stop 
here with the golf clubs early in the afternoon.” 

When he had gone there was a general sigh. 
Albert Genamon continued, “‘ Chester seems a little 
dissatisfied with us and Eastlake. He’s become a 
regular Anglomaniac. And did you see the 
collar! He’s worse—a dude.” 
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“What about playing a game on Sunday?” 
Watts asked. ‘‘That’ll make a big row. I’m nct 
sure, but I think it’s illegal.” 

“Don’t let that bother you, Markley,” Andrew 
Rendell advised him. ‘From what Chester says, 
nobody will guess it’s a game. Hitting a little ball 
and then tramping after it doesn’t qualify, to my 
mind. The tramping I’ll do will be in waders 
after trout along the Beaverkill.”’ 

“Don’t be too set,’’ his brother advised him. 
“After all, Chester has been away and seen a good 
deal. He’s a smart young man.” 

Genamon added, ‘‘Get him started and I’ll roll 
the pills up right here.’”?” But Markley Watts still 
objected. 

“Tt is his spirit I’m against. The Lord knows 
what he will bring into Eastlake with his new- 
fangled ideas. For instance, what he said about 
organizing aclub. I’d like to know what we need a 
club for, when we’ve been meeting here and talking 
every evening, pretty nearly, for ten years. This 
drug store is all the club any reasonable man 
would need.” 

He grew so excited, so resentful, that he stood up, 
gesticulating with his cigar. 

“Why, Markley,” they all cried, ‘your own 
wife wouldn’t recognize you!’’ Albert Genamon 
pretended to get him a bromide powder. 

“Don’t worry,’’ Samson reassured him. ‘Noth- 
ing will ever take the place of Albert Genamon’s 
in Eastlake. Let’s get back to facts. Are we 
going up on the Miramichi in July?” 
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They were, it was finally decided; and Samson 
and Andrew Rendell, walking home together 
through the gathering dusk, discussed the tying 
of some flies for Northern water. Andrew wore a 
high hat carefully brushed, and from the tails 
of his black coat hung the brilliant silk of a ban- 
danna handkerchief. His Malacca cane with an 
ivory knob struck now on a sounding boardwalk 
and was now silent crossing a dusty town street. 
Samson had on a gray felt hat with a narrow brim 
and a short braided jacket against wide pepper- 
and-salt trousers. 

Above them maple trees met, forming a closed 
glimmering prospect, a cool green way with small 
houses of brick or boards on either side, but all 
with porches and beds of flowers, of mignonette and 
pansies and sweet-william and nasturtiums and 
clove pinks. The houses, the lawns, even the 
cast-iron fences, were all alike in size and colour 
and atmosphere, as though there had been a 
common agreement of harmony, of an equality 
without a personal ambition of show or superior 
material resources. Across the tranquil air came 
the slow pealing of a bell, and Samson halted. 

“There!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I was listening sa 
close to Chester that I forgot the fire-company 
meeting. Tell Annice, will you, Andrew, and I’ll go 
right back. It may be after nine when I get home.” 

Andrew Rendell stopped by the gate of a dwell- 
ing with a bay window on the left. 

A small feminine group were seated with spread 
white skirts on the steps of the portico. 
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“Samson will be late,’ he repeated in a voice 
not raised, but clear. “It is the fire-meeting 
night.’’ Annice replied that she was aware of that. 

“No need to ask where you have all been,” she 
went on in tones not entirely innocent of a mild 
philosophical objection—“ back in that drug store. 
I declare, what you see in him, a bachelor with a 
tongue in his head, I for one can’t make out, 
And Markley Watts, he never opens his mouth: 
that’s as sure as a pint’s a pound.” 

“You should have heard him to-night,’”’ Andrew 
informed her. ‘He was like a Fourth-of-July 
orator.” 

To Annice’s invitation that he come in and rest 
his hat he answered that he had some legal papers 
to look over before court to-morrow. He never 
would sit with women, she called back; positively 
he was as bad as Albert Genamon, who was polite 
enough to listen to, but had—it was well known— 
his own opinion of alady. Another, a young fresh 
voice, protested against her mother’s sharpness 
with Uncle Andrew, and a figure detached itself 
from the vagueness and walked gracefully to the 
fence. Andrew kissed her dutifully on a cool 
cheek. 

“Rosalee, who do you think was talking to us 
this evening about a game called golf, and spitch- 
cocks and the French valse ?” 

“J think he might have talked of it better to 
somebody else than a lot of men,” she returned. 
“But of course he must do what he likes. I am 
sure and sure and sure——”’ 
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He stopped her with a thin hand against her lips. 

“T know—it’s nothing to you. Certainly not. 
There is one thing he hasn’t seen in England, and 
that is a lovelier girl——”’ 

Now her firm small palm stopped him. 

“You are making it more than it is,’ Rosalee 
instructed him. “I’m glad Chester had a wonder- 
ful time, and I understand that he hasn’t been 
back long enough to get around and see everyone.” 

Was it the tenderness of the dusk, Andrew 
Rendell wondered, that this evening made her 
appear actually beautiful? Her bright hair was 
subdued, soft around the delicate oval of her 
face, and her eyes—the Rendell eyes; such a dark 
blue that now they seemed black—were filled 
with a spirit suddenly stirring to his heart. Youth, 
he told himself, continuing down the darkening 
street, at its richest and best. 

Virgin gold so pure that it could almost be 
molded with the fingers, the right fingers; and 
ready for the flame that would convert it into a 
permanence of love and fidelity, the unselfishness 
of maternity. 

His study was bare except for the calf-bound 
legal books that, on light-walnut shelves, covered 
two walls. The remaining end had a large window 
on Tulip Street, and the fourth wall, against 
which stood a black haircloth sofa, was hung with 
steel engravings of the chief justices of the United 
States, the enlargement of a photograph of his 
wife taken the day of their marriage, and there was 
a glass door opening on a small side lawn and the 
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garden patch he tended. There was a long table 
in the middle of the room, with orderly piles of 
current political and general pamphlets, the folded 
local and a thicker city newspaper, his green-baize 
bag with its draw tape and an open box of prime 
Manila stogies, inordinately black and shaped like 
a trumpet. 

It had been his custom, since his wife’s death, to 
work very late through the night; and so he was in 
no hurry to take up the dockets by his chair with 
leather back and seat and padded arms. Instead 
he chose a stogy, lighted it very thoroughly from a 
wax match and settled back with an introspective 
gaze on the spreading bluish smoke. Since his 
youth, only thirty-and-some years ago, how times 
had changed! For example, the lamplighter going 
his rounds on evenings such as this when there was 
no moon; the row of venerable old men who used 
to sit in the hickory chairs before the Mansion 
House and argue about the naval operations on 
Lake Champlain—— Their feet, he remembered, 
in boots, were cocked up on an iron rail; when he 
played baseball it was necessary to hit the runner 
between bases; and how the hard rubber ball 
could hurt! Life was simpler, more straightfor- 
ward then. There weren’t so many dances at 
Lennis Springs; so many strawberry festivals 
and excursions and summers away from home, at 
Cape May. Now here was Chester Lukens, re- 
turned from three months abroad, complaining be- 
cause Eastlake, where there was hardly a duh 
minute, was dead. 
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Chester, he said aloud, severely, was a fool; not 
only for his restlessness but principally because of 
his attitude toward Rosalee. Damn it, what did 
the boy—he was no more—want from life? What 
more than his, Andrew Rendell’s, niece could be 
got? Nothing! Chester, Andrew growled, had 
had a fair sight of some great painted lady in her 
carriage, or a closer glance at such paint in the 
promenades of the music halis. 

A vision of his own youngest manhood filled his 
mind. He had been something of a dandy, not in 
the imitative manner held against Chester by 
Markley Watts; but extremely fastidious about his 
dress, his food, or rather his drink, and his associ- 
ations, mental and real. He had prided himself on 
reason, a reason which he now saw as an immature 
but characteristic skepticism, and a special clarity 
in regard to what he designated as entanglements 
with women. 

Andrew Rendell had determined to stay un- 
married, intellectually free. He had never from 
the first wavered in his complete dedication to the 
law; and though he went occasionally to evening 
parties where there were women, he contrived to 
remain outside the games, the swift warm whisper- 
ing in corners. He had stood, with a leaf or two 
of lemon verbena in his buttonhole, in doorways, 
immaculate and withdrawn and superior. 

Why he had always preferred lemon verbena to a 
flower, a small tea rose or a camellia, was a mystery 
tohim. It was the smell certainly that captivated 
him, charmed his imagination. Even now, when 
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he could, he kept it about him—in the lapel of his 
coat, green or crisply brown among his stores of 
body linen, along the border of his lawn. He had 
worn lemon verbena at his initial appearance on 
the bench, and its pungent sweetness had lasted 
through the long fatiguing day in the close court 
room. But it was of his marriage that he had 
been thinking. If Caroline Lockyer had not been 
fragile, as delicate as a Nanking china cup, he 
would never have noticed her. She was so slender, 
so ethereal, that she hadn’t seemed like a girl in the 
least. It was impossible to regard her as a menace 
to his planned, his cherished singleness. 

For years her father had been factor at Canton, 
in China, for a Boston tea-importing firm; and, 
retired because of an intermittent Eastern fever, he 
had come home to Eastlake with Caroline and her 
mother. Henry Lockyer had brought back, too, 
tags and phrases of Confucian and Taoistic 
wisdom. He was, as it were, flavoured like a gilt- 
lacquered tea caddy with China, and Andrew 
found him entrancing company. They were apt 
to sit through long summer evenings under a screen 
of scarlet trumpet creepers, the aged yellowed man 
and the particular youth, while the former dis- 
coursed of godowns and candied watermelon 
seed and the fabulous river gardens of Soochow. 
In the winter the same thing had continued in a 
parlour where carved ivories and imperial yellow 
silks had contrasted with a Pennsylvania ten-plate 
stove and a fretted foot organ. 

Often Caroline would sit with them, saying little 
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or nothing, in light sliplike dresses and slippers on 
minute feet with crossed ribbons about the ankles. 
She, like Rosalee, had bright hair; but she had 
worn it netted and low on her neck. Low and 
netted, with what light there was tangled and 
glinting in the smooth strands! 

Well, he had paid precious little attention to her; 
and then only from a sense of duty, of acknowl- 
edged gratitude to her father, he had taken her to 
a party at Emery Carol’s, a birthday party for 
Emery’s eldest daughter. The Carols lived in a 
long low stone farmhouse, perhaps five miles over 
the gentle hills from Eastlake; and—it had been 
autumn—there was cider in stone crocks. Nosuch 
cider now, Andrew Rendell added. The young 
people were very boisterous, the kissing games 
more rough and frequent than usual, and Caroline 
had been frightened. She had been frightened 
and he annoyed, and eventually they had stood 
together outside the house, the loud gayety, facing 
the keen serenity of the late October night. No 
more than that then, for he had driven her home 
almost immediately after. Only that then, and 
hardly more through the winter following. She 
had caught a cold early in December—about the 
sixth, he thought—a stubborn, miserable business 
that she had been unable to shake off before 
April. 

A beautiful, a heavenly spring had flowered in 
violets and apple blossoms and rosy peach trees. 
He had gone into Judge Thompson’s office, where 
at once he had done well, and Caroline had grown 
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increasingly delicate, fine in appearance. They 
had become very close friends, too; for when by 
accident she discovered the truth about her tenure 
of life she had told him in a rapid but not unduly 
disturbed voice. That had been in June, a day 
or so either way from the present date. It was 
then he discovered that he wanted to marry her, 
and he told her at once, in a voice decided but even 
more quiet than her own. At first she had mis- 
taken his feeling for pity, and there had been some 
tears; then slowly, slowly, incredulously, she had 
seen more truly into his feelings. 

What a richness, what a reward had been his! 
The shortness of their period of happiness had not 
been sad. They never, practically, referred to 
that. What they had was too overwhelming. 
Caroline, as well, had come to love lemon verbena. 
She became identified with its cool aroma in his 
thoughts. They had gone to Cuba, to Havana, 
a high-tiled room of the Inglaterra Hotel; but it 
hadn’t particularly agreed with her, and they were 
soon back. He took, with Geary Ambler, law 
offices of their own after a year. Events, success, 
marched—and then the inevitable. Yet he never 
dwelt on that. The magic of Caroline had sur- 
vived the disaster to her flesh. She had never died 
for him, nor grown less in potency. Andrew Ren- 
dell was not mystical about his wife. The habit 
of skepticism prevented that. He had no con- 
scious vision of an objective eternity of possession. 
No, Caroline simply permeated, now as then, all 
his being. On that plane she was absolutely, 
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‘completely, in possession of him. There he could 
never again be reached. 


After the timed clamour of the church bells, 
Methodist and Baptist at one time and Episco- 
palian later, Sunday settled into a quiet of volumi- 
nous foliage and a leaden blue sky. Through the 
early afternoon the drug store of Albert Genamon 
was closed to the public. A card in the glass of 
the door announced that it would be open at five, 
but Andrew Rendell, after the hour agreed upon, 
found, as usual, the key unturned and proceeded 
back to the others. They were all there—Samson 
and Markley Watts, Genamon and Chester Lu- 
kens. The latter had a small sheaf of sticks, some 
with iron heads and some with heads of bulging 
wood, fastened in long splices to the shafts, and a 
dragging pocket indicated the presence of the balls. 

“We'll go out the Goshen Road,’”’ Albert pro- 
posed. ‘‘Thereis plenty of open both for Chester’s 
game and for Dash and Spot.” 

At a kennel in the back yard of the drug store 
he unsnapped the chains of two Llewellyn setters, 
put them on a coupler and, through town, a leash; 
and the five, headed by Chester Lukens, went out, 
by a grassy alley shut in by high board fences, into 
the country. 

“You couldn’t get me on Darlington Street with 
Chester and those clubs, and all the folks sitting 
on the porches,’ the station agent admitted. 
“We've got kind of a bad name in Eastlake, as it 
is, for playing cards and beer drinking.” 
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Andrew Rendell, who maintained a constant 
raillery of Watts, asked him how the church 
frivolities were progressing. But Markley, calling 
him a a heathen, forgot his scruples in the serenity 
of the countryside. They had descended a hill from 
the town, turned sharply to the right, passed a very 
old long, gray field-stone house, and were mounting 
a rocky slope between watered meadows, a pale- 
green first showing of corn, and noble groves of 
chestnut trees. There was grazing, with cows and 
shifting cloudlike flocks of sheep, and against the 
sky a gilded weather vane flashed motionlessly. 
Chester was eager to show, beyond further doubt, 
the seductions of golf, and proposed stopping at 
every open reach; but the others, indifferent about 
the game, interested in the casting circles of the 
setters, strolled on. A covey of quail was flushed, 
meadow larks winged upward, blue jays flew 
noisily along the streams. 

At last Chester would be delayed no longer. 
Dash failed to respond from a far cover, and the 
five leisurely climbed a fence. Chester Lukens, 
placing a white hard ball advantageously, choosing 
a club with a wooden head, lectured the others. 
) “This,” he explained, ‘‘is the driver. At first 
the ball is put on a pat of sand and knocked down 
the course.” He took an exaggeratedly * bent 
position and wabbled the club over the ball. 
““You must look quite a distance,’’ he warned them. 
‘A hundred and fifty yards is nothing.” 

Chester drew back, a prodigious swing followed 
and the ball rolled no more than a foot from where 
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it had been laid. Albert Genamon, with a hand 
shading his eyes, didn’t seem to see it at the place 
indicated. It must, he concluded, have flown like 
a bullet. Andrew was frankly impatient. 

“Tf you had hit it,’’ he objected, “‘an hour would 
have gone into finding it. The British have been 
taking advantage of you, exercising their cele- 
brated wit.” 

“Don’t be foolish,’ Lukens protested hotly. 
“Why, this is called the royal and ancient game! 
King James of Scotland played it. There are 
pictures ever so old; yes, and links—that’s what 
they are called—all over the island.’”’ He put the 
ball up again, again balanced the club head 
threateningly over it, and a second lunge followed. 

“Didn’t he get it that time!’’ Samson exclaimed. 
The ball rose abruptly in the air and described a 
long course, curving, at the end, sharply to the 


right. ‘‘That was wonderful, wonderful!’ Sam- 
son Rendell continued. But Chester was still 
displeased. 


“Tt wasn’t anything at all, a confounded slice, 
probably into all kinds of trouble.” 

“What do those balls cost?’’ Albert inquired. 

“About a shilling in England,’’ Chester Lukens 
told him. 

Albert Genamon whistled for his dogs. 

‘Back so soon?’’ Andrew asked. 

“Starting to make those pills,’’ Genamon re- 
plied. ‘AsIseeit, if I want to get as rich as I can, 
I’d better begin at once. When do you think the 
link will be ready, Chester?” 
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“Vinks,” the latter corrected him shortly. 

“This is only one, isn’t it? I should have 
thought, anyhow, that it was all singular.” 

A careful search failed to locate the ball, and, 
producing a second, Chester now took a club with 
an iron head. 

“Tofter,’’ he said, ‘‘for a fairly long shot to what 
they call the green. The hole’s there you have 
to get the ball into.” 

He had more success with the lofter, but the 
ball evaded their diligent quest. 

“About five gross a day,’’ Albert calculated. 

“Let me hit at it,’ Samson put in, and Chester 
agreed reluctantly. 

“Don’t strike the ground,” he warned Samson 
Rendell. ‘“‘I picked that baffy out of near a hun- 
dred. The man who had them, a professional, 
said he would have selected it for himself.’ 

Samson, copying Chester Lukens’ pose and 
actions, swept the club through the air, and with an 
air of intense and gratified surprise watched the 
ball fly out in a long, graceful, and straight arc. 

“That’s pretty good,’’ Chester admitted with a 
trace of chagrin. ‘‘But beginners always make a 
good shot or two when they first try. It’s when 
you know more the trouble begins.” 

“IT guess that was good,’’ Samson echoed with 
a growing pleasure. ‘‘Why, Andrew,” he turned 
excitedly, ‘‘I believe there is something in this! 
If you’d take it up you would get some exercise at 
last.’ 

Andrew didn’t want exercise, and he said so 
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crisply. He was not, he added, a race horse. 
Chester Lukens waited while Samson swung all 
the clubs in turn; but he would not supply him 
with another ball. They were too scarce, too 
expensive to get here. 

“We must wait until a course is cleared. I'll 
see Thomas Entrekin and Harmon Riggs and get 
some money in this. It will be the hit of our part 
of the country.” 

They drifted back to the road and ambled on, 
now silent and now with trivial comment and with 
Albert’s raised voice, ‘‘Hi, Dash! Stand, Spot!’ 
punctuated by shrill blasts from the whistle in his 
hand. Soon, too soon, it was time to return to 
Eastlake, to reopen the drug store. They walked 
boldly up Darlington Street, led by Samson and 
Chester Lukens, who, impatient of public opinion, 
were loudly discussing the probability of golf 
locally in the near future. 

“You can get a set and a bag in New York’’—it 
was Chester who was talking—‘“perhaps in 
Philadelphia. We might even arrange for Cattell 
here to handle them.” 

Andrew Rendell paid small attention to this. 
Younger, he had indulged iri a casual rubber of 
whist, but the habit of games had soon left him. 
His mind was serious, his character solitary, 
absorbed in the law, except for such informal 
occasions as to-day and the hours in Genamon’s 
drug store. He was even a trifle rebellious at being 
required to walk. A spare, delicately formed 
man, he was completely happy only when seated 
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‘with one of the prime Manila cheroots, entering 
with swift polished thrusts of verbiage what dis- 
cussion might surround him. 

The sun declined and the shadows fell, reached 
from curb to curb. The light filtered heavy and 
golden through the canopies of maple trees. 
From opened windows came the sounds of the five- 
o’clock cold Sunday supper. Albert disappeared 
through a back gate with the setters, Markley 
Watts dropped away, and Andrew left his brother 
and Chester still revolving the game of golf at a 
corner of Darlington and Larch streets. He 
waved, but without stopping, at Rosalee on 
Samson Rendell’s porch, obviously looking for her 
father. How dusty the street was! The watering 
cart would have to begin laying with its thin 
silver flood the raised clouds. The bells for even- 
ing church sounded. They were softer now, more 
persuasive than in the morning. Caroline had 
tried vainly to get him to church. After a few ser- 
vices he had relapsed into his set habits—legal prob- 
lems, the works of Thomas Huxley and cheroots. 

{ 

Andrew didn’t, he told himself, suddenly con- 
scious of the full shrilling of the August locusts, 
know where the summer had gone. The beginning 
of the week would be the first of September; and 
since June, since that Sunday which marked the 
introduction of golf into Eastlake, he had accom- 
plished nothing. Oh, yes, a term or so of court 
and he had drawn the cork of a fresh bottle of 
Bourbon whisky the day before. Life was drained 
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of its hours in exactly the manner a bottle was 
emptied of its contents. He had been wearing a 
broad-brimmed Panama, a planter’s hat; but he’d 
soon have to fetch the silk hats from their leather 
and camphor for an ironing. There was a German 
on Race Street, in the city, unexcelled in the 
ironing of high hats. There were light, quick 
footfalls on the porch, the screen door was im- 
petuously opened, and Rosalee, in a pale-blue 
dress with the absurd leg-of-mutton sleeves then 
fashionable, entered his study. 

‘Are you busy?”’ she asked, poised like a butter- 
fly beyond the table. 

“Not now,” he assured her, with his irrepressible 
touch of satire. 

She made a charming nose in acknowledgment 
of this, and then leaned forward, her hands flat on 
the table, with an eager rush of words. 

“Tt’s a lot to ask, and you know I’m afraid of 
you; but there was no other way, and I so wanted 
to go. It’s late, really, and you can’t do much 
more this evening. You see, Father and his 
golfi——”’ She made a helpless gesture. ‘He 
thinks and speaks and dreams of nothing else. 
He’s playing with Mr. Entrekin and—and—— 
But Chester went to the Springs. I thought 
maybe you wouldn’t mind——”’ 

“Dear Rosalee,”’ he interrupted her, ‘has all 
that a subject? And if it has, pray expose it. 
You are comparatively sheltered here. Your 
father and his game, the Springs and Chester?” 

“There is a supper and dance out there. Every- 
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body’s gone—that is, but me. I thought Chester 
would ask me and refused the others, but he 
wasn’t able to at the last minute. Mary Jumel— 
you know, the girl who dances—came. unex- 
pectedly. She’s a sort of cousin of Chester’s, and 
he had to drive her.” 

Andrew Rendell replied, ‘‘I haven’t been to a 
dance for thirty years! I’d be a pretty picture at 
the Springs!”’ 

He stopped at the disappointment sweeping over 
her face, the sharp drooping of her whole body. 
Andrew had a vision, swift and appealing, of 
Caroline. Rising, he put some cheroots in his 
pocket. 

“Tt will take Atlax a while to hitch up,” he 
warned her. 

In a moment she was around the table, radiant, 
with hands fluttering on his_thin shoulders. But 
in the buggy, driving to Lennis Springs, she fell 
silent, dejected again. Andrew Rendell studied 
her with a slight vertical frown between his heavy 
eyebrows. She loved Chester Lukens, that was 
evident; and what also was clear was that the 
course of her love was not happy. Chester’s dis- 
content at Eastlake had not subsided since his 
return. His voice, his habits, and his waistcoats 
had grown steadily louder. However, that prob- 
ably was only the swing of youth; he would return 
to sanity and Rosalee. That is, if he were any 
good. 

In the other case she would be well to be rid of 
him. But would she? He considered this with 
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his gaze bent on his gloved hands engaged with the 
teins. Wasn’t love, at any subsequent price, the 
only thing that repaid the heavy price of existence? 
If that were missed, what, after all, remained? 
A short two years with Caroline. But even Rosa- 
lee and Caroline were different. Caroline was not 
like any other woman alive. He never thought of 
his wife in the past tense. There was nothing 
he might do though. He detested interference 
with other people’s affairs, just as he would accept 
no suggestions about his own. It always ended 
disastrously. Rosalee would have to meet and 
conquer her own future. Yet he wondered if some 
generalities might not be chanced. 

“Look here, Rosalee,’”’ he began. “In life noth- 
ing can be forced—nothing, that is, of real im- 
portance. It doesn’t do to think too much about 
what’s nearest your heart; and as for talking, for 
words, they no more than obseure your feelings. 
You work yourself into states of emotion—you do 
indeed; and then it is impossible to see things as 
they actually are.” 

“Tf I don’t think over what’s near my heart; 
what shall I think of?’’ she demanded. 

The answer, any reply, annoyingly evaded him, 

‘Don’t be committed, in the first place.” 

He said this shortly, unsatisfied. At moments 
what intrinsically he was, overcame what Caroline 
had made him. She sighed, and—well, he silently 
admitted, she might. They drew into view of the 
dancing pavilion, the closely sodded bank, the 
broad placid stream and painted boats of the 
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Springs. Clattering through a tunnel-like wooden 
bridge, they turned in at a small grove where the 
horses were hitched. A gay supper party was 
already in progress around a number of long 
boards laid on trestles, and this Andrew Rendell 
and his niece joined. Chester was at the farther 
end, with Mary Jumel at his side, the girl of whom 
Rosalee had spoken. 

She was small and pale, with flamboyant hair; 
and hands that she was always turning with a 
conscious experimental grace on their wrists. 
Andrew recalled stray phrases locally descriptive 
of her. She was regarded, he knew, with a veiled 
curiosity and disapproval because she was pre- 
paring for the career of a professional dancer, a 
dancer on the stage. She must be, the unex- 
pressed opinion ran, gay. That was the mascu- 
line term. The ladies employed ‘‘fast.”’ She 
was certainly openly favouring Chester. Actually, 
then, she had touched his sleeve. The older man 
soon moved to the bank, where he could with 
propriety smoke. There was an early moon; and 
as it rose, brightening, first the western light 
and then the shadows fled before its neutral 
radiance. 

Boats stole out over the water. There were 
echoed laughing voices, the creek and drip of 
oars and the chiming ripple of a mandolin. Other 
obscured figures sat near Andrew; and from where 
oil lamps made a smoky illumination in the 
pavilion came bursts of music, square dances, and a 
ware valse. Times were changing in Eastlake, 
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Rendell saw; things were getting more compli: 
cated. 

Golf was established, and the town club, the 
need for which they had ridiculed such a short 
while before in Albert’s drug store, promised soon 
to become a reality. One of the younger married 
women had taken a drink of Thomas Entrekin’s 
brandy after dinner. A soft, fragrant shape 
suddenly dropped beside him, and Rosalee was 
disconcertingly pressing her face against his 
shoulder to stifle a sharp sobbing. Good heavens, 
what was it? 

After a little she collected herself. 

““We will go home now,” she said conclusively. 

The buggy rocked as they were dragged from 
the grass to the road. It was pitch black, with a 
disk of moonlight at the far end, within the bridge. 
Something had gone wrong between Rosalee and 
that cursed young Lukens with his fictitious 
foreign airs. 

“Uncle Andrew,” she spoke at last, “if you will 
you can do me a great favour. Please tell Father, 
and insist on his telling Mother, never to mention 
Chester to me again. I can’t stand being teased 
about him. Not now. That would mean possi- 
bilities, and they are over.” 

To his suggestion that they had had but a 
lovers’ quarrel she made no reply, and he had a 
sense of the finality in what she had said. She 
would get over this probably now—be married 
within a year; yet she would miss a great deal. A 
damned shame! 
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“Tt’s a beautiful night,” she spoke later in an 
empty voice, a voice like the ring of a leaden coin. 
He told her tonically, not wholly sincere, that there 
would, for her, be many more like it. 

Samson Rendell was pottering before his house. 

“We won,” he cried when Andrew’s horse had 
stopped, “but we had to play two extra holes.’ 

Rosalee went directly indoors. 

“Don’t worry her,’’ Andrew advised his brother. 
*“She has had a break, a bad one, I think, with 
Chester Lukens. He was at the Springs with that 
piece of thistledown; but what happened I don’t 
know.’”’ Samson whistled softly. 

‘Children, children!” he went on. ‘‘Why, when 
it is all so brief, will they spoil it?”’ 

Andrew Rendell, in the moonlight, couldn’t 
answer. 


Less than a year had gone when Andrew Ren- 
dell was standing in the thronged parlour of his 
brother’s house through the ceremony of Rosalee’s 
marriage. The man at her side, in a very flowing 
frock coat, was Willis Entrekin, the son of Thomas, 
who was president of the Eastlake National Bank. 
The service drew rapidly to a close. Willis and 
his bride knelt, and then from a screened piano 
rose the strains of Mendelssohn. White ribbons 
were drawn down the center of the room, holding 
back the spectators from a lane through which 
Rosalee had navigated her train of satin and 
veiling; but it was swept aside now, and there was 
an eager confusion of voices that ebbed slowly 
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toward the dining room. Andrew was with 
Samson and Thomas Entrekin, holding a plate that 
bore a deviled crab, salad, broiled oysters, and a 
brown bun, of which he was indifferently tasting. 
A glass of champagne stood on a mantelpiece at 
his elbow, and finishing that and leaving his plate 
he went out upon the side porch. 

It was a little past four o’clock. The July day 
had been sultry, and already in the northwest a 
steely coloured bank of cloud was forming. A 
gust, he told himself. There wasn’t for the 
moment a breath of air stirring. How the tongues 
were swinging inside! Willis was a nice young 
man; a trifle heavy, Andrew thought, if not 
actually dull; but dependable, especially with 
Thomas at his back in the semblance of oppor- 
tunity. Chester Lukens had left Eastlake for the 
office of a steamship company at Baltimore. 
Nothing had come of the attachment between him 
and Mary Jumel. The piano was played again, not 
Mendelssohn, however, but the waltz from Erminie, 
and there was the rhythmic shuffling of dancing. 

The champagne had had a wider circulation 
than Samson intended, and a young man or so was 
undoubtedly affected. The couples appeared for 
brief cooling periods on the porch, for whispering 
and giggling, the mopping of brows and fluttering 
of fans. 

It was all infinitely freer than anything to which 
Andrew Rendell had been accustomed. He wasso 
absorbed, so isolated in his thoughts and the law, 
that he only observed this contemporary life at. 
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separated times, distinct and illuminating. It had 
for him an aspect of the theatrical. He preferred 
the older, tranquil—his own—years; but he 
warned his judgment against merely growing aged, 
captious. Yet one thing he was forced to recog- 
nize—that manners were deteriorating. Manner 
might be said to be a thing of the past. The 
familiarity between girls and men was accountable 
for that. Everybody now called everybody else 
by their first names. Where he was concerned 
he neither attempted nor encouraged that practice. 
Andrew was rigidly punctilious. 

Rosalee, the wedding satin and tulle exchanged 
for a tightly fitting suit, a pinched waist, found 
him and kissed him good-bye. 

“You knew we were going to live in town? 
And Willis is taking me away in an automobile. 
Don’t you hope it works? I’d simply die if we 
stayed stock-still in the middle of the street.” 
She hesitated a. moment, with her gloved hands 
caught at the front of his coat. ‘‘We thought it 
was going to be very different, Uncle Andrew, 
didn’t we? But I guessit’s better like this. He— 
he would probably have made me very unhappy, 
with the drinking and all. Willis will take care of 
me, Uncle Andrew, and give me everything in the 
world. Then his father is one of your oldest 
friends. It’s best as it is, and no nonsense——”’ 

She was gone. Rosalee Rendell had vanished 
before Andrew could reply. She left him intent 
not so much upon her words as on her speculative— 
yes, her regretful tone. 
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‘*No nonsense!”’ 

He supposed that under the circumstances his 
brief marriage was nonsense. His opportunity 
to give Caroline everything in the world had been 
so short. But what Caroline had given him! 
Immeasurable, endless! Rosalee was sensible— 
safety, as against Chester Lukens’ drinking. But 
what part in life, in young life, did ecstasy play? 
Was, after all, anything but great love—he meant 
passion, but avoided that indelicate term— 
sensible in the end? So much faded, broke. Life 
became so quickly a thing of memories, and among 
them only love stayed undiminished, its gold for- 
ever bright. It wasn’t to be talked about, shown 
publicly, but held inviolate at the heart. Love, 
the courts of law and a fragile shape in the door- 
way—that seemed to him the fullness of living. 
Yet to-day, he discerned, his vision of happiness 
was a little—well, old-fashioned. Homes were 
no longer the abodes of privacy. There was a 
greater flowing from house to house, more enter- 
taining all the while. When the clubhouse on the 
golf grounds was finished there were, he had heard, 
to be dances throughout the summer. 

Willis Entrekin and his automobile—already 
there were a number around Eastlake. Andrew saw 
their owners grinding at them with cranks at the 
sides, shoving them up hills and having them 
dragged home by horses. Swift Hambletonians, 
matched pairs handsomely roading ten miles an 
hour, the years of his buggy riding were already 
obscured in the backward rolling dust; and in 
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January, with a frozen snow over the ground, he 
stopped on Church Street to watch the cutters 
race to the town limits. The intensely cold air 
vibrated with the silvery ring of the bells on the 
shafts and looped on the horses’ necks. Ten, 
fifteen years ago there would have been twenty or 
thirty drivers competing, the nigger stable boys 
in a group with gay ragged wool mufflers about 
their black throats, while their masters, crimson- 
faced under sealskin caps, held the reins with arms 
outstretched from swathing buffalo robes. Now 
scarcely ten cutters were present, with indifferent 
horses; and among them there was hardly a buffalo 
robe. 

There were amateur theatricals, however, at a 
paid admission in the hall above the public library. 
Andrew Rendell didn’t go—he had a habit of 
viewing the better light operas, and deprecated 
local efforts—but Samson, who had had them from 
his wife, told Andrew some significant details. 

“Tt was pretty broad,’’ Samson concluded his 
account. “Ellen Pine took the part of the 
adventuress, and the paint was thick.” 

The elder studied him through the mingled 
smoke of their cigars. It was no longer possible 
to get prime Manila cheroots. 

“An actress is an actress,’’ Andrew declared, 
*fand a lady is a lady. They are different, and 
they are bound to be. I don’t believe in running 
the two together—spoils’em both. You know that 
as wellasI do, Samson. Put any girl on the stage 
and you take her out of the house. Even that is 
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allright until you try to get her back again. There is 
something in a girl’s nature, Samson, in most girls’”’ 
—the qualification was for Caroline—‘‘they take 
publicity badly, like they do champagne.” 

“You'd be relegated out of sight now for ar 
Opinion like that,’’ Samson replied. 

The other had, Andrew thought, amazingly kept 
in touch with the changing generation. Golf had 
done it for him. The conversation shifted ta 
Albert Genamon’s drug store and Albert himself, 
Since Markley Watts’ death, they concluded, it was 
different back of the partition among the bottles 
and smells. Albert was growing crabbed—there 
could be no doubt of that. His wit was sharpening, 
becoming almost ill-natured. 

“They tell me,’’ Samson went on, “that his 
stock isn’t so wide as that new fellow’s; but nobody 
‘ean say a word about Albert’s prescriptions. 
Honest drugs.” 

“Prescriptions don’t count to-day so much as 
tarradiddles,”” Andrew Rendell added. 

The subject of the Miramichi, of flies for North- 
ern waters, followed naturally; and between them 
it was accidentally discovered that no younger 
man of their acquaintance could tie a fly—could, 
in fact, tell a silver doctor from a dunghill, or 
repair a split-and-glue rod. This left them rather 
breathless with disapproval. Andrew Rendell 
accused golf of being in part if not wholly re- 
sponsible for such a lamentable state, and Sam- 
son vigorously supported his pleasure. 

“If you’d only try it!”’ he concluded vainly. 
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Instead of replying Andrew went into the dining 
room, where from a compartment of the sideboard 
he produced the bottle of Bourbon whisky. He 
returned with it and a blue-crockery pitcher of 
water and glasses. 

“This doesn’t change, anyway.” 

They drank with a silent, deliberate enjoyment. 
How gray Samson’s beard was! The tendons of 
his thin hands, the hands of the Rendells, were 
sharp through the skin. He, Andrew, was nine 
years older than his brother. 

“Rosalee’s daughter is a month old,’’ Samson 
proceeded. “I went in to see them to-day. I 
thought Rosalee was a little down in the mouth; 
but that’s Nature, I expect.” 


Andrew considered Sara, Rosalee’s daughter, 
through the door opening from his study to the 
scrap of lawn. He gazed at Sara, a child of 
eleven, in white skirts standing out like an inverted 
paper carnation from her bare legs, and then at 
her mother, seated beyond the table from him. 
Rosalee Entrekin was extremely handsome in 
widow’s black, with a close-fitting hat and a long 
swinging crape veil. After a period of silence she 
asked Andrew, in a high-pitched voice with a note 
of impatience, what he was thinking about; and 
he answered dryly, abruptly, that his mind had 
been filled with the memory of that afternoon 
when, in blue, she had leaned across his ‘table and 
begged him to take her to the Springs. She was 
palpably a shade disconcerted. 
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“Good heavens, the Springs! Does any one go 
there now? I haven’t been for years. It was still 
thought quite bold to waltz in those days of the 
ark. What put that in your head, Uncle Andrew? 
If you’re not careful you'll make me feel old.” 

But she said this with the indifference of a 
‘woman secure in what she considered the height of 
her charm. Her bearing, the brightness of a 
manner a shade too deferential to be flattering, 
annoyed Andrew Rendell, and he continued: 
“‘Well, you were almost where you are now, but 
you were standing; and it brought Chester Lukens 
back to my mind.” 

If he had hoped to reach her there, he had, he 
saw, totally failed. 

She laughed. 

“T thought the world had ended because he had 
had a drink, more or less, and was with that Jumel 
girl. She has been very successful, you know, and 
danced at Covent Garden. But who knows where 
Chester is? Isaw him some years ago in Washing- 
ton. He was rather out at elbows—not literally. 
You felt his jauntiness was an awful effort and 
wouldn’t bear close examination, and he had the 
airs of a masher. What I ever saw in him——”’ 

She finished the sentence with a newly acquired 
shrug of disdain. Andrew Rendell suggested that 
what she had discovered there was love. 

Rosalee’s clothes positively implored the closest 
inspection possible of their fine texture and 
draping. He couldn’t decide whether her face was 
painted or not, but either way it was radiantly 
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attractive. Yet—yet very strangely he saw some- 
thing in her analogous to her description of the 
present Chester Lukens. There was about her, 
too, an aspect of loss. Chester apparently had 
grown soft; but she, Rosalee, who had once 
reminded him of a hovering butterfly, had hard- 
ened. 

Sara entered with her hands filled with flowers 
she had dragged from his carefully tended borders. 
She wanted to take them home, and her mother 
was determined that they should be left. An 
argument, a strife, rose in which the two partici- 
pants were incongruously equal in sound and 
anger. Serenely through the shriliness the delicate 
pungency of lemon verbena stole into Andrew 
Rendell’s senses. The bruised informal bouquet 
had been cast upon the floor, and he stooped and 
rescued the odorous green sprig. Rosalee gave 
him a fleet, perfunctory smile. 

“T am sorry Sara has behaved so badly.” Sara, 
contemptuous on the black haircloth sofa, said 
nothing. 

“Will you see, Uncle Andrew, if Baynton is 
outside?”’ 

Through a front window he discerned Rosalee’s 
glittering, brass-trimmed, inclosed automobile. 
Her locomotive, he informed her, was waiting. 
When, she put in—obviously an afterthought— 
would he come to dinner? She’d ask some of his 
friends from the city bench. 

“Pretty soon, pretty soon,” he replied non- 
committally. 
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The truth was, he didn’t much care for Rosalee’s 
town house. During Willis’ life that stolid man 
had complained to him too often of Rosalee’s care- 
less habits and inattention, and Rosalee had been 
too waspish for his, Andrew Rendell’s, comfort. 
And now, with Willis Entrekin dead, she was too 
complacent; too—too consciously rich, smart 
socially. He had never found her alone with her 
daughter at dinner. He hardly ever, even in her 
mourning, found her home at all. She was 
constantly engaged in activities which in his mina 
lay in the sphere of the stwictly young. He had 
accused her of crowding youth from the ballroom 
floor; and she had replied, with a galling care of 
explanation, almost in words of one syllable. 

What she had informed him was that women 
were no longer sent to the wall at marriage; that 
had all been improved upon. Marriage rather 
began a woman’s pleasure now than endedit. The 
customs of Turkey had been pressed back within 
the boundaries of that detestable country. He 
had asked then what she meant by pleasure; and 
she had answered, enigmatically, life. Willis, at 
that time alive, had cleared his throat harshly. 
Life, he had declared, from Rosalee’s point of view, 
meant clothes and admiration, admiration and 
clothes. A vicious cirele. What, Rosalee de- 
manded, incensed, was he accusing her of? And 
Willis had hastened to add, nothing. That was— 
he had broken out again, not confining his remarks 
to Rosalee this time, but to her world. By heaven, 
he wished he was back again in the old days in 
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Eastlake! He regretted that, listening to her, he 
had come to the city. What had it all brought 
them? he cried. They lived in no better than a 
tavern, and spent—on people worse than nothing 
for him—every dollar he could get a finger on. 

The horn of the limousine brayed loudly, and 
turning a corner disappeared, leaving Andrew 
Rendell still standing at the window. Another 
automobile, and a third passed. They were com- 
mon in Hastlake now, and mounted the steep- 
est hills with a noisy ease. They seldom had 
to be towed home. They had come, and the 
cutters racing in the winter afternoons on Church 
Street had gone. It wasn’t to this Eastlake that 
Willis had wanted to return, but to the old. He 
smiled to think of how once he had thought that 
there were too many strawberry festivals. The 
dances at the golf club succeeded each other at a 
giddy rate. The grown children of his friends, his 
generation, oddly reminiscent of their parents in 
gait and look, wereanewrace. The familiarity he 
had first objected to at Samson’s daughter’s 
wedding had grown into a universal disease. He 
was unable to see how the young men of the present 
found any mystery or charm or romance in the 
bare-armed, bold-looking girls with whom they 
smashed tennis balls across the nets. 

Well, this wasn’t his problem. He had no 
inclination to attempt the impossible in the 
correction of current life and tendencies. He was 
nothing more than an onlooker drawing near to the 
end of his service as judge. He had known love in 
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its perfection and found it deathless. No, his 
interest, his skepticism in the day was only 
general. He questioned it from certain funda- 
mental convictions drawn from his own life and 
experience. He had no new salvation to propound, 
no faith in moral or social nostrums. Andrew was 
simply established in the belief that it was more 
difficult and meritorious to land a four-pound trout 
from a swift Canadian river than to knock a ball 
around a lot. He had never recovered from his 
early impression of golf, and he thought that 
women not actresses were happier in the long run 
at home than anywhere else. 

As well he was reminded from time to time of 
his increasing age. This principally irritated him, 
appeared as a specific assault on his stubborn will, 
his resolutely upright carriage. His mind, his 
opinions, legal and general, were as vigorous, as 
trustworthy as ever; but his legs, unused to exer- 
cise, betrayed him occasionally. Andrew began to 
dread, privately, his retirement from the bench, 
which must come, he recognized, before the 
expiration of his long term of reélection. But 
when that hour, which should have been dramatic, 
arrived it was overshadowed by the beginning of 
the war in Europe. The war, for the five years 
following, absorbed practically every other issue. 
At first he predicted that Germany would be 
crushed in a few months. With this opinion si- 
lenced by events, he was hotly for the immediate 
intervention of his country. Then, dismayed by the 
incompetence and dishonesty his clear vision un- 
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covered, he said little. Weary of controversy, of 
cheaply partisan and lying newspapers, he returned 
to the pages of Thomas Huxley and to“The Descent 
of Man,” a title which he found peculiarly appropri- 
ate to his view of the present. The strains of an 
impromptu band approaching over the street in 
the gray morning, salvos of shots and cheers in- 
formed him, sitting upright with throbbing pulses 
in bed, that another war, another epoch, was at an 
end. 

His leisurely speculations became fixed more 
on the town, on Eastlake, than on individuals. 
The latter seemed of less and less substance. But 
that, Andrew Rendell realized, was one of the re- 
sults of old age. It made the people and things of 
the present remote. The voices appeared thinned, 
robbed of warm significance by distance. The 
hands he grasped, the gazes he met were not more 
actual to him than the eyes, the hands, of long 
ago. It was long ago since, with Caroline, he had 
stood outside the low stone face of Emery Carol’s 
farmhouse, outside the rioting of undistinguished 
life. He carried in his mind, both because of the 
clarity of his memory and the simplicity of that 
early Eastlake, a complete colourful image of the 
place of his birth since he had first known it; and 
against that, what critically he saw about him now 
was, to his reserve, appalling. 

Perhaps that was too strong a word. It impli- 
cated further than the truth warranted. Andrew 
had always been more of an onlooker than a partici- 
pant in terrestrial existence. ‘The years of his 
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judgeship had fostered a remoteness, an im- 
personality, of justice severe rather than not. It 
was better to say that he had no faith, small liking 
for the present tendencies, the current town. It 
had appeared to grow worse, more feverish and 
disrupted since the war. The younger people, 
the nice people, whose affairs at times came before 
him, were specially ill at ease. To Andrew 
Rendell’s mind they were hardly short of desperate. 
That spirit, at his end of Eastlake, dominated the 
very air. Everyone was in a hurry. The motor 
cars rushed screeching by; and though the physical 
aspect of the street remained unchanged, except 
for the disappearance of the bedded mignonette 
its life was different absolutely. Samson Rendell 
no more in the June evenings watered and cut the 
grass by his porch. The mellow tin horn of the 
shad vender was silent. The church bells had a 
note of dismayed urgency in their morning clamour. 

Sara Entrekin came at intervals to her grand« 
father’s house, usually with a carful of strident 
friends; and, Andrew told himself, there was little 
evidence from them that prohibition was in force. 
He was on Samson’s steps when such a small 
brilliant company arrived, and lingered with a sub- 
conscious interest in the mingled voices. In the 
back of the automobile bags of golf clubs were 
piled. Almost immediately the alert, confident 
figures were going to the club, but they were 
delayed by the vein of reminiscence opened for 
them by Andrew Rendell. 

“‘T remember the first time golf was played in 
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Hastlake. Chester Lukens—he left the town 
soon after—had been to London and brought back 
some clubs and balls. He was anxious for us to 
try it—Chester was a great fellow for new ideas— 
and we met in Albert Genamon’s drug store. We 
used to sit there a good bit, Markley Watts and 
Albert and Samson and some others, with myself. 
But this time we walked out the Goshen Road 
with Chester. It was Sunday, too, and that 
upset Markley.” He stopped to chuckle at the 
memory of Markley’s timidity of bearing. ‘Albert 
had his setters with him, Spot and Dash, and they 
were making tracks in the wheat when we climbed 
a fence. Well, Chester put a ball down and 
prepared to knock it—he said a hundred and fifty 
yards. A hundred and fifty inches would have 
been nearer. Then he hit a whaler and lost the 
ball. I don’t recollect exactly what, but there was 
something the matter with the way he didit. But 
the first time Samson had a club in his hand he 
understood the whole thing. Yes, Samson was 
good from the beginning.” 

The perfunctory interest, the enforced courtesy 
shown him took advantage of the pause in his 
narrative to assure him that what he had said was 
a perfect scream, and then the automobile filled 
with its contentious load. The terms of an 
incidental gambling were hotly argued about the 
fact that everyone knew Gummery Fox couldn’t 
see the ball. 

This Gummery was once more called to Andrew 
Rendell’s attention at Rosalee’s house, at a gather- 
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ing there for the rehearsal of Sara’s wedding. The 
preparatory ceremony had been at the church. 
Andrew hadn’t gone to that, and in Rosalee’s stiff 
city drawing-room he was bewildered by the 
clamour of the returned wedding party. Sara 
was marrying a short, compact youth, with very 
bright blue eyes and a permanently browned, 
vigorously modelled face, who had distinguished 
himself at the forefront of the war in France. 
Andrew; in his remote way, approved of Mitchell 
Baker; and after dinner, when he saw Sara close 
beside a figure in black and white in a far corner, 
he went forward to make them his compliments 
and farewell. 

But when, hastily, the man rose Andrew found 
that it was Gummery Fox, long and thin, with a 
sharply interrogating, slightly wry expression. 
Sara was, if anything, too cordially sweet; and, 
with Samson, shifting in the Entrekin closed car 
through the dark countryside, he pondered again 
the course of Rosalee’s affections. A touch of 
sciatica kept him from the wedding. His gift of 
expensive silver dispatched, he thought little 
of Sara, now a Baker, until, with Mitchell, early 
in the fall, she stood before him. Each said the 
conventional thing; and then, to Andrew Rendell’s 
amazement, Sara produced not the cigarette for 
which he had been more or less prepared, but a 
small brier-wood pipe and a silk bag of tobacco. 
Andrew watched her fill the bowl, strike a match— 
no woman, cigarettes or not, could do that properly 
hereflected—and befog her countenance withsmoke, 
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Mitchell Baker, seeing his surprise, laughed. 

“She got it in England,” he explained. “I 
think it’s as funny as thunder. Even her mother 
can’t quite rise to it.” 

The humour in that, Sara explained, lay in the 
fact that her mother regarded herself as quite 
modern. 

‘She isn’t, of course,’”’ Sara commented. ‘“‘She 
belongs to the day before yesterday.” 

If that were true, Andrew thought, where did he 
come in? Antediluvian! He heard later about a 
child of the Bakers—a boy to be called Andrew 
Rendell—who died. Sara was absent from East- 
lake for a year or more, and then abruptly she 
appeared again. She came to see Andrew, without 
Mitchell, this time; and he found her brilliant with 
the paint and spirit which he had grown to recog- 
nize as contemporary. He asked at once after the 
pipe, and she admitted that in the interest and 
care of her teeth she had given it up. Then with 
a flash of his satirical fun, his idea of a joke, he 
offered her the hospitality of the current—nearly 
last—bottle of Bourbon. Far from gathering his 
intent, she accepted at once; and slowly, almost 
painfully, he went into the dining room for the 
whisky, the glasses, and blue-pottery pitcher of ice 
water. She drank slowly, with obvious enjoy- 
ment; and for the first time he noticed that she 
had the true Rendell fingers, long, sensitive, and 
thin. 

There was a scraping of feet outside and Sara 
rose. 
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“‘T suppose that’s the Foxes,’”’ she said. ‘‘They 
drove up with me, and I told them they’d find me 
here.” 

Andrew hadn’t known that Gummery Fox was 
married, nor should he have guessed it, he added 
silently, from the bearing of the young woman 
introduced as Delia Fox. More glasses were 
necessary; and when, once more, gladly, alone, he 
carried the bottle back to the compartment 
of the sideboard two-thirds of its contents had 
vanished. A jangling echo of the conversation 
remained with him, principally the details of a 
dance, in costume and masks, the attending din- 
ners, to be given at the Eastlake Golf Club. This 
should, it had been agreed, from every indication, 
be a bear. 

A bear, in the sense of the hugger-mugging, it 
would probably prove, he thought. What were 
the ridiculous names of the confounded ugly dances 
now? Jazz? That wasn’t quite right. He had 
it—toddling! ‘‘Toddling!”’ he repeated it aloud 
with stiff lips. The master of ceremonies at 
Lennis Springs would never have permitted such 
a parody—he hadn’t seen it, but the name was 
sufficiently descriptive—of grace and youth. 
Ceremony and its masters had gone. The Fox 
woman had worn some orchids and maidenhair 
fern, about which, to Gummery, Sara had made a 
pointed and challenging comment. Gummery 
hadn’t bought them, that had emerged; and the 
strange exotic petals flared up in Andrew’s vision 
and sank like a dying flame as he made a gesture 
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toward his coat. The buttonhole was empty, but 
the tang of lemon verbena refreshed all his age and 
weariness. When he was young, no other man 
could have given flowers to Caroline. Caroline 
would not have taken them! 

The night on which—it was forcibly brought 
to Andrew’s attention—the masked ball was to be 
held, Samson’s wife, an invalid for the past five 
years, was weaker, and the elder sat with his 
brother in the latter’s parlour. Andrew Rendell 
realized that the party was progressing from the 
presence on the street of a number of fantastic 
figures—pierrots in white satin, a pierrette with 
short draperies of scarlet. They seemed odd to 
him, to his familiarity with Eastlake, and extraor- 
dinarily characteristic of the new feeling abroad. 
Once the town had been tranquil, pastoral, smooth 
like the course of the water by the Springs; but 
now it was broken into countless whirlpools, shot 
with the bright colours of troubled confusion; and 
the edge of each whirlpool interrupted the edges 
of others, so there was a constant turmoil every- 
where. Samson appeared low vitally. It was 
Memorial Day. He had played golf—Samson, 
who, as well, was no longer exactly young—from 
morning until evening; and yet he was at a loss to 
account for his exhaustion. 

“Sara and Mitchell and the Foxes dressed 
here,’ he told Andrew. ‘I suppose the girls’ 
costumes are right enough to-day. In the days 
of our charades, Andrew, they’d have raised 
Cain.” 
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The other suggested that precisely that might be 
in-process now. ‘Cain,’ he repeated. 

Other parties were passing. It was not yet 
dark, and he could see a slim-legged thing with red 
balloons attached to her shoulder straps. There 
were shouts, calls, running feet, unrestrained 
laughter—yes, kisses on the street. Then there 
was a sharp splintering of glass on the bricks, the 
smashing of a flung bottle, and a disturbing note 
of anger. 

Samson went upstairs. It was time for Andrew 
to go, but he delayed, with his hands clasped on 
the old yellowed ivory knob of his stick. His 
thoughts were not, as customary, clear, sharply 
defined. They mingled and ran from one form, 
one memory, into another. His grip on his mind 
was slipping. For example, Caroline seemed so 
real that he almost imagined she was before him. 
The whisper of her skirt sounded at the door. It 
was a slender figure in white, however, glittering 
with points of silver, frosted with silver, her hair 
hidden in bands of metallic brocade and her feet in 
strapped sandals. 

“Sara!’’ he exclaimed, startled. 

She nodded, balanced before him; and then, 
wavering, recovered herself with difficulty. 

“T wanted Grandmother to see me, but Grand- 
father said it was better not. She wasn’t strong 
enough, he put it rather humorously. Uncle 
Andrew,” she demanded, ‘‘you are very wise. 
Tell me—what’s it all about?’? He was blest if 
he knew! 
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“I mean,” she continued, “there is such a 
tremendous preparation for everything, as if it 
were the greatest importance, and when it 
“omes——”’ 

The remainder she waved airily away. He 
studied her through a clouded vision; then, 
“Where’s Mitchell?’’ he demanded. 

“Probably somewhere with Delia Fox,’’ she 
replied. 

“That is what it’s about,’’ he pronounced, and 
then kept a stubborn silence against her further 
questioning. One word, though, escaped him, 
pronounced more for himself than for her, 
“Love,” he said. 

She laughed mockingly. The number of people 
in the room multiplied—a pierrot in white, with a 
face of plaster, Mitchell; and a pierrot in black, 
with a perverse lace mask. This, he slowly 
gathered, was Gummery Fox. Fox swayed and 
stumbled, but finally brought up before Sara and 
the shape in the scarlets of autumn maple leaves— 
Delia. 

““Which,’”’ he demanded in a blurred and 
insistent voice, “is my wife?’ Delia giggled. 
“T choose you,” he cried, bowing precariously to 
Sara Baker. 

Mitchell Jaughed harshly and slipped a hand 
under Delia Fox’s arm. 

They left as suddenly and tumultuously as they 
had come; but paused, evidently, on the porch, for 
Andrew Rendell heard near intense voices. Sara’s 
urgent tones were clear, Delia’s shrill; and then, 
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distinct, sharp, Mitchell Baker cursed. That, 
Andrew Rendell told himself, before ladies, 
wouldn’t do. He rose, securing his hat. There 
were some things which demanded correction. 
When he reached the porch Sara and Delia Fox 
were standing together, and below them, on the 
patch of lawn, the black figure and the white were 
fighting in an abandon of rage. That, he saw at 
once, could not be now prevented, stopped; and in 
a grave, even voice he insisted on the others going 
within. He accompanied them to the parlour, 
where Gummery Fox’s wife collapsed in a storm of 
thin sobbing; but Sara was erect, hard, dry-eyed. 
Nothing, Andrew realized, could be done with, for, 
the men; here was where he belonged; and in an 
assumed calmness, through which he tried in 
vain to keep his lips from trembling, he sat on the 
edge of a chair. A single light in the parlour gave 
an isolated glimmer, and through a window there 
was a trace, a promise of moonlight. He wondered 
how long the strife on the lawn would continue. 
It ought to be over now! The whirlpools, turning 
and clashing. A shimmering white figure, por- 
tentous in the gloom, entered and walked rigidly 
up to Sara. It was Mitchell Baker. She half put 
out a hand. 

“Oh, your face! Where—where is Gummery?”’ 

“Gone to the hospital,’’ he replied, and then 
turning abruptly went to the window, against which 
he made no more than a sharp, sturdy silhouette. 

Samson appeared, with a rattle of questions, 
and went hastily out. An intolerable silence, 
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suspense, followed. Mitchell, Andrew Rendell 
reflected, was powerful; and how hardened, in a 
handsome way, his face had come from the war. 
How suddenly, with what immeasurable brutality, 
the undying past in men had lunged out from the 
tinsel of the present. 

‘“Was he bad, Mitchell?’”’ Sara asked finally. 

“Go to the hospital and see,’”’ he answered 
briefly. 

“T insist on your answering me.” 

6“ Why?” 

‘‘There’s no real need for me to explain.” 

“over the heart. He fell——”’ 

Delia Fox rose, the scarlet of her dress purple- 
black in the darkness, and ran out. Mitchell 
again faced the window. The moonlight was 
creeping in a beam into the room. It touched the 
silver of Sara’s costume and shone there in minute 
coruscations of cold brilliancy. 

“You had better go see, Mitchell,’ she told him 
in a steadied voice; and without a word he, too, left. 
His footfalls, in satin slippers, made no sound; 
but not long after the sound of shoes, shoes 
dragging, mounted the porch steps. Samson 
eame into the parlour, but there stood undecided. 

“Yes, Samson?”’ Andrew asked, going to his 
brother. 

The former made a short, violent gesture toward 
Sara. 

“Take her upstairs,” he said. ‘‘ Mitchell killed 
Gummery Fox. His heart couldn’t be started 
again,” 
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Andrew Rendell marched with traitorous knees 
to the girl and held out an arm. However, she 
made no effort to take it. In the moonlight she 
was a statue of ice. He could but wait, and he 
stood anxiously watching her. 

“Do as I tell you, Andrew,’”’ Samson repeated, 
“Vil have to see about Mitchell at once.” 

““Why didn’t someone tell me life was like this?’”’ 
Sara demanded. 

Everyone but the girl and Andrew Rendell had 
gone. Speaking, her words were separated by 
long pauses. For a moment he had been certain 
that she was about to faint; but as he regarded her 
he recognized that, miraculously, she was gather- 
ing courage. Say what he would of the present in 
Sara, no one might with justice call it cowardly. 

“T haven’t known it at all,’ she went on me- 
chanically. ‘“‘Why, living is terrible—and strong 
and dangerous! Mitchell! Mitchell!’’ she cried 
uncontrollably, in a voice that filled the room with 
the agony of a tearing emotion. 

And then, for a reason that evaded him, Andrew 
Rendell breathed the cool pungency, the green 
scent of lemon verbena. It enveloped him in the 
magic, the love, which held him safe above life, 
beyond disaster. As ever, it recreated, brought 
back and back, Caroline; and for a second he 
plunged into the selfishness of his ecstasy and 
memory. But faced with duty, with an effort he 
came back to the present. 

“You will come with me,’’ he urged Sara Baker. 

She shook her head negatively, and passed 
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swiftly from a blanched sparkling radiance to the 
darkness of the hall. He was so shaken that in 
place of departing, as he had intended, Andrew 
Rendell sank into a chair. 

He was a long while there, for when his con- 
fusion had subsided he noticed that the path of the 
moon across the rug had shifted. It used to be, 
on such nights, that the lamplighter made no 
rounds; but that had been when he was a boy, in 
the Eastlake that, whatever better or worse might 
follow, was eternally gone. 
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BY 
O. HENRY 


ONE dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was 
all. And sixty cents of it wasin pennies. Pennies 
saved one and two at a time by bulldozing the 
grocer and the vegetable man and the butcher until 
one’s cheeks burned with the silent imputation of 
parsimony that such close dealing implied. Three 
times Della counted it. One dollar and eighty- 
seven cents. And the next day would be Christ- 
mas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down 
on the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did 
it. Which instigates the moral reflection that life 
is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles 
predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually sub- 
siding from the first stage to the second, take a 
look at the home. A furnished flat at $8 per week. 
It did not exactly beggar description, but it 
certainly had that word on the lookout for the 
mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into 
which no letter would go, and an electric button 
from which no mortal finger could coax a ring. 

*From_ “The Four Million,” copyright, 1906, by Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 
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Also appertaining thereunto was a cud bearing 
the name “‘Mr. James Dillingham Young.” 
The ‘‘ Dillingham” had been flung to the breeze 
during a former period of prosperity when its 
possessor was being paid $80 per week. Now, 
when the income was shrunk to $20, the letters of 
“Dillingham” looked blurred, as though they 
were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest 
and unassuming D. But whenev er Mr. James 
Dillingham Young came home and reached his flat 
above he was called “Jim” and greatly hugged 
by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already intro- 
duced to you as Della. Which is all very good. 
Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks 
with the powder rag. She stood by the window and 
looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey fence 
in a grey backyard. To-morrow would be Christ- 
mas Day, and she had only $1.87 with which to buy 
Jim a present. She had been saving every penny 
she could for months, with this result. Twenty dol- 
lars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been 
greater than she had calculated. They always are. 
Only $1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. 
Many a happy hour she had spent planning for 
something nice for him. Something fine and rare 
and sterling—something just a little bit near to 
being worthy of the honour of being owned by Jim. 
There was a pier-glass between the windows of 
theroom. Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass in an 
$8 flat. Avery thin and very agile person may, by 
observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longi- 
tudinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate conception 
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of his looks. Della, being slender, had mastered 
the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood 
before the glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, 
but her face had lost its colour within twenty sec- 
onds. . Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it 
fall to its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James 
Dillingham Youngs in which they both took a 
mighty pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that had 
been his father’s and his grandfather’s. The other 
was Della’s hair. Had the Queen of Sheba lived 
in the flat across the airshaft, Della would have 
let her hair hang out the window some day to dry 
just to depreciate Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. 
Had King Solomon been the janitor, with all his 
treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would have 
pulled out his watch every time he passed, just to 
see him pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rip- 
ling and shining like a cascade of brown waters. 
t reached below her knee and made itself almost a 

garment for her. And then she did it up again 
nervously and quickly. Once she faltered for a 
minute and stood still while a tear or two splashed 
on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old 
brown hat. With a whirl of skirts and with the 
brilliant sparkle still in her eyes, she fluttered out 
the door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped. the sign read: ‘‘Mme. So- 
fronie. Hair Goods of All Kinds.” One flight up 
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Della ran, and collected herself, panting. Madame, 
large, too white, chilly, hardly locked the ‘‘Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

. “I buy hair,” said Madame.  “‘Take yer hat off 
and let’s have a sight at the looks of it.” 

Down rippied the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass 
with a practised hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy 
wings. Forget the hashed metaphor. She was 
ransacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made 
for Jim and no oneelse. There was no other like it 
in any of the stores, and she had turned all of them 
inside out. It was a platinum fob chain, simple and 
chaste in design, properly proclaiming its value by 
substance alone and not by meretricious ornamen- 
tation—as all good things should do. It was even 
worthy of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she 
krew thatit mustbeJim’s. Itwaslikehim. Quiet- 
ness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and 
she hurried home with the 87 cents. With that chain 
on his watch Jim might be properly anxious about 
the time in any company. Grand as the watch was, 
he sometimes looked at it on the sly on account of 
the old leather strap that he used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave 
way a little to prudence and reason. She got out 
her curling irons and lighted the gas and went to 
work repairing the ravages made by generosity 
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added tolove. Which is always a tremendous task, 
dear friends —a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with 
tiny, close-lying curls that made her look wonder- 
fully like a truant schoolboy. She looked at her re- 
flection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“Tf Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, ‘‘be- 
fore he takes a second look at me, he’ll say I look 
like a Coney Islana chorus girl. But what could I 
do—oh—what could I do with a dollar and eighty- 
seven cents?” 

At 7 o’clock the coffee was made and the frying- 
pan was on the back of the stove hot and ready to 
cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain 
in her hand and sat on the corner of the table near 
the door that he always entered. Then she heard 
his step on the stair away down on the first flight, 
and she turned white for just amoment. She hada 
habit of saying little silent prayers about the 
simplest everyday things, and now she whispered: 
‘Please God, make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed 
it. He looked thin and very serious. Poor fellow, 
he was only twenty-two—and to be burdened with 
a family! He needed a new overcoat and he was 
without gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a 
setter at the scent of quail. His eyes were fixed 
upon Della, and there was an expression in them 
that she could not read, and it terrified her. It 
was not anger, nor surprise, nor disapproval, nor 
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horror, nor any of the sentiments that she had 
been prepared for. Hesimply stared at her fixedly 
with that peculiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “‘don’t look at me that 
way. I had my hair cut off and sold it because I 
couldn’t have lived through Christmas without 
giving you a present. It’ll grow out again—you 
won’t mind, will you? I just had to do it. My 
hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘Merry Christmas!’ 
Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t know what a 
nice—what a beautiful, nice gift I’ve got for you.” 

“You’ve cut off your hair?” asked Jim, labori- 
ously, as if he had not arrived at that patent fact 
yet even after the hardest mental labour. 

“Cut it off and sold it,”’ said Della. ‘Don’t you 
like me just as well, anyhow? I’m me without my 
hair, ain’t I?”’ 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?”’ he said, with an 
air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,’’ said Della. ‘‘It’s 
sold, I tell you—sold and gone, too. It’s Christ- 
mas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went for you. 
Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered,” she 
went on with a sudden serious sweetness, ‘‘but 
nobody could ever count my love for you. Shall I 
put the chops on, Jim?”’ 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. 
He enfolded his Della. For ten seconds let us 
regard with discreet scrutiny some inconsequential 
object in the other direction. Eight dollars a week 
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or a million a year—what is the difference? A 
mathematician or a wit would give you the wrong 
answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, but 
that was not among them. This dark assertion 
will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket 
and threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, 
"about me. I don’t think there’s anything in the 
way of a haircut or a shave or a shampoo that 
could make me like my girl any less. But if you'll 
unwrap that package you may see why you had me 
going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and 
paper. And then an ecstatic scream of joy; and 
then, alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical 
tears and wails, necessitating the immediate 
employment of all the comforting powers of the 
lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side 
and back, that Della had worshipped for long in a 
Broadway window. Beautiful combs, pure tor- 
toise shell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to 
wear in the beautiful vanished hair. They were 
expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
simply craved and yearned over them without the 
least hope of possession. And now, they were hers, 
but the tresses that should have adorned the 
coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length 
she was able to look up with dim eyes and a smile 
and say: “My hair grows so fast, Jim!” 
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And then Della leaped up like a little singed cat 
and cried, ‘‘Oh, oh!” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She 
held it out to him eagerly upon her open palm. 
The dull precious metal seemed to flash with a 
reflection of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Tsn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town 
to find it. You'll have to look at the time a hun- 
dred times a day now. Give me your watch. I 
want to see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the 
couch and put his hands under the back of his head 
and smiled. 

“Dell,” said he, “let’s put our Christmas 
presents away and keep ’em a while. They’re too 
nice to use just at present. I sold the watch to 
get the money to buy your combs. And now 
suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as youknow, were wise men—wonder- 
fuly wise men~who brought gifts to the Babe in 
the manger. They invented the art of giving 
Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts wer 
no doubt wise ones, possibly bearing the privilege 
of exchange in case of duplication. And here I 
have lamely related to you the uneventful chroni- 
cle of two foolish children in a flat who most 
unwisely sacrificed for each other the greatest 
treasures of their house. But in a last word to the 
wise of these days let it be said that of all who give 
gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who give 
and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. HEvery- 
where they are wisest. They are the magi. 
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WE USED to call him Rhubarb, by reason of his 
long russet beard, which we imagined trailing in the 
prescriptions as he compounded them, imparting a 
special potency. He was a little German druggist 
—Deutsche Apotheker—and his real name was 
Friedrich Wilhelm Maximilian Schulz. 

The village of Kings is tucked away in Long 
Island, in the Debatable Land where the generous 
boundary of New York City zigzags in a sporting 
way just to permit horse racing at Belmont Park. 
It is the most rustic corner of the City. To most 
New Yorkers it is as remote as Helgoland and as 
little known. It has no movie theatre, no news- 
stand, no cigar store, no village atheist. The rail- 
road station, where one hundred and fifty trains a 
day do not stop, might well be mistaken for a 
Buddhist shrine, so steeped in discreet melancholy 
isit. The Fire Department consists of an old hose 
wagon first used to extinguish fires kindled by the 
Republicans when Rutherford B. Hayes was 
elected. In the weather-beaten Kings Lyceum 
“Hast Lynne” is still performed once a year. 
People who find Quogue and Cohasset too exciting, 


‘ *From “Shandygaff,” copyright, 1918, by Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 
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move to Kings to cool off. The only way one can 
keep servants out there is by having the works of 
Harold Bell Wright in the kitchen for the cook to 
read. 

Stout-hearted Mr. Schulz came to Kings long 
ago. There is quite a little German colony there. 
With a delicatessen store on one side of him and 
a man who played the flute on the other, he felt 
hardly at all expatriated. The public house on 
the corner serves excellent Rheingold, and on win- 
ter evenings Friedrich and Minna would sit by the 
stove at the back of the drugstore with a jug ot 
amber on the table and dream of Stuttgart. 

It did not take me long to find out that apothe- 
eary Schulz was an educated man. At the rear 
of the store hung two diplomas of which he was 
very proud. One was a certificate from the 
Stuttgart Oberrealschule; the other his license to 
practise homicidal pharmacy in the German 
Empire, dated 1880. He had read the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, and found it more interesting 
than Henry James, he told me. Julia and I used 
to drop into his shop of an evening for a mug of hot 
chocolate, and always fell into talk. His Minna, 
a frail little woman with a shawl round her 
shoulders, would come out into the store and talk 
to us, too, and their pet dachshund would frolic at 
our feet. They were a quaint couple, she so white 
and shy and fragile; he ruddy, sturdy, and positive. 

It was not till I told him of my years spent at a 
German University that he really showed me the 
life that lay behind his shopman activity. We 
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sometimes talked German together, and he took 
me into their little sitting room to see his photo- 
graphs of home scenes at Stuttgart. It was over 
thirty years since he had seen German soil, but still 
his eyes would sparkle at the thought. He and 
Minna, being childless, dreamed of a return to the 
Fatherland as their great end in life. 

What an alluring place the little drugstore was! 
I was fascinated by the rows and rows of gleaming 
bottles labelled with mysterious Latin abbre- 
viations. There were cases of patent remedies— 
Mexican Mustang Liniment, Swamp Root, Dan- 
derine, Conway’s Cobalt Pills, Father Finch’s 
Febrifuge, Spencer’s Spanish Specific. Soap, 
talcum, cold cream, marshmallows, tobacco, jars 
of rock candy, what a medley of paternostrums! 
And old Rhubarb himself, in his enormous baggy 
trousers—infinite breeches in a little room, as Julia 
used to say. 

I wish I could set him down in all his rich human 
flavour. The first impression he gave was one of 
cleanness and good humour. He was always in 
shirtsleeves, with suspenders forming an X across 
his broad back; his shirt was fresh laundered, his 
glowing beard served as cravat. He had a slow, 
rather ponderous speech, with deep gurgling gut- 
turals and a decrescendo laugh, slipping farther 
and farther down into his larynx. Once, when we 
got to know each other fairly well, I ventured some 
harmless jest about Barbarossa. He chuckled; 
then his face grew grave. ‘“‘I wish Minna could 
have the beard,” he said. “Her chest is not 
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strong. It would be a fine breast-protector for 
her. But me, because I am strong like a horse, I 
have it all!’”’ He thumped his chest ruefully with 
his broad, thick hand. 

Despite his thirty years in America, good Schulz 
was still the Deutsche Apotheker and not at all 
the American druggist. He had installed a soda 
fountai as a concession, but it puzzled him sorely 
and if’ he was asked for anything more complex 
than chocolate ice cream soda he would shake his 
head solemnly and say: “‘That I have not got.’ 
Motorists sometimes turned off the Jericho turn- 
pike and stopped at his shop asking for banana 
splits or grape juice highballs, or frosted pineapple 
fizz. But they had to take chocolate ice cream 
soda or nothing. Sometimes in a fit of absent- 
mindedness he would turn his taps too hard and 
the charged water would spout across the imitation 
marble counter. He would wag his beard de- 
precatingly and mutter a shamefaced apology, 
smiling again when the little black dachshund 
came trotting to sniff at the spilt soda and rasp 
the wet floor with her bright tongue. 

At the end of September he shut up the soda 
fountain gladly, piling it high with bars of castile 
soap or cartons of cod liver oil. Then Minna 
entered into her glory as the dispenser of hot 
chocolate which seethed and sang in a tall silvery 
tank with a blue gas burner underneath. This she 
served in thick china mugs with a clot of whipped 
cream swimming on top. Julia would buy a box 
of the cheese crackers that Schulz kept in stock 
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specially for her, and give several to the sleek little 
black bitch that stood pleading with her quaint 
turned-out fore-feet placed on Julia’s slippers. 
Schulz, beaming serenely behind a pyramid of 
“intense carnation” bottles on his perfume 
counter, would chuckle at the antics of his pet. 
“« Ah, he is a wise little dog!’’ he would exclaim with 
naive pride. ‘‘Heknows whoisfriendly!” Heal- 
ways called the little dog “‘he,’”’ which amused us. 

On Sunday afternoon the drugstore was closed 
from one to five, and during those hours Schulz 
took his weekly walk, accompanied by the dog 
which plodded desperately after him on her short 
legs. Sometimes we met him swinging along the 
by-roads, flourishing a cudgel and humming to 
himself. Whenever he saw a motor coming he 
halted, the little black dachshund would look 
up at him, and he would stoop ponderously down, 
pick her up and carry her in his arms until all 
danger was past. 

As the time went on he and I used to talk a good 
deal about the war. Minna, pale and weary, 
would stand behind her steaming urn, keeping 
the shawl tight round her shoulders; Rhubarb 
and I would argue without heat upon the latest 
news from the war zone. I had no zeal for con- 
verting the old fellow from his views; I understood 
his sympathies and respected them. Reports of 
atrocities troubled him as much as they did me; 
but the spine of his contention was that the Ger- 
man army was unbeatable. He got out his faded 
discharge ticket from the Wiirttemberger Land- 
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sturm to show the perfect system of the Imperial 
military organization. In his desk at the back of 
the shop he kept a war map cut from a Sunday 
supplement and over this we would argue, Schulz 
breathing hard and holding his beard aside in one 
hand as he bent over the paper. When other 
customers came in, he would put the map away 
with a twinkle, and the topic was dropped. But 
often the glass top of the perfume counter was 
requisitioned as a large-scale battle-ground, and 
the pink bottle of rose water set to represent Von 
Hindenburg while the green phial of smelling 
salts was Joffre or Brussilov. We fought out the 
battle of the Marne pretty completely on the 
perfume counter. ‘‘Warte doch!’ he would ery. 
“Just wait! You will see! All the world is 
against her, but Germany will win!’ 

Poor Minna was always afraid her husband and 
I would quarrel. She knew well how opposite 
our sympathies were; she could not understand 
that our arguments were wholly lacking in per- 
sonal animus. When I told him of the Allies’ 
growing superiority in aircraft Rhubarb would 
retort by showing me clippings about the German 
trench fortifications, the “pill boxes” made of 
solid cement. I would speak of the deadly curtain 
fire of the British; he would counter with mys- 
terious allusions to Krupp. And his conclusions 
were always the same. “Just wait! Germany 
will win!’”’ And he would stroke his beard plac- 
idly. “But, Fritz!’ Minna used to cry in a 
panic, “The gentleman might think differently!” 
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Rhubarb and I would grin at each other, I would 
buy a tin of tobacco, and we would say good-night. 

How dear is the plain, unvarnished human being 
when one sees him in atruelight. Schulz’s honest, 
kindly face seemed to me to typify all that I knew 
of the finer qualities of the Germans; the frugal 
simplicity, the tenderness, the proud, stiff recti- 
tude. He and I felt for each other, I think, some- 
thing of the humorous friendliness of the men in 
the opposing trenches. Chance had cast us on 
different sides of the matter. But when I felt 
tempted to see red, to condemn the Germans en 
masse, to chant litanies of hate, I used to go down 
to the drugstore for tobacco or a mug of chocolate. 
Rhubarb and I would argue it out. 

But that was a hard winter for him. The grow- 
ing anti-German sentiment in the neighbourhood 
reduced his business considerably. Then he was 
worried over Minna. Often she did not appear in 
the evenings, and he would explain that she had 
gone to bed. I was all the more surprised to meet 
her one very snowy Sunday afternoon, sloshing 
along the road in the liquid mire, the little dog 
squattering sadly behind, her small black paws 
sliding on the ice-crusted paving. ‘“‘What on earth 
are you doing outdoors on a day like this?’ I said. 

“Fritz had to go to Brooklyn, and I thought he 
would be angry if Lischen didn’t get her airing.” 

“You take my advice and go home and get into 
some dry clothes,” I said severely. 

Soon after that I had to go away for three weeks. 
I was snowbound in Massachusetts for several 
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days; then I had to go to Montreal on urgent busi- 
ness. Julia went to the city to visit her mother 
while I was away, so we had no news from Kings. 

We got back late one Sunday evening. The 
plumbing had frozen in our absence; when I lit the 
furnace again, pipes began to thaw and for an hour 
or so we had a lively time. In the course of a battle 
with a pipe and a monkey wrench I sprained a 
thumb, and the next morning I stopped at the drug- 
store on my way to the train to get some iodine. 

Rhubarb was at his prescription counter weigh- 
ing a little cone of white powder in his apothe- 
eary’s scales. He looked far from well. There 
were great pouches under his eyes; his beard was 
unkempt; his waistcoat spotted with food stains. 
The lady waiting received her package, and went 
out. Rhubarb and I grasped hands. 

“Well,” I said, “what do you think now about 
the war? Did you see that the Canadians took a 
mile of trenches five hundred yards deep last 
week? Do you still think Germany will win?’ 
To my surprise he turned on his heel and began 
apparently rummaging along a row of glass jars. 
His gaze seemed to be fastened upon a tall bottle 
containing ethyl] aleohol. At last he turned round. 
His broad, naive face was quivering like blancmange. 

“What do I care who wins?” he said. ‘What 
does it matter to me any more? Minna is dead. 
She died two weeks ago of pneumonia.” 

As I stood, not knowing what to say, there was a 
patter along the floor. The little dachshund came 
scampering into the shop and frisked about my feet. 
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THE PASSING OF COCK-EYE 
BLACKLOCK* 


BY 
FRANK NORRIS 


‘‘WELL, m’son,” observed Bunt about half an 
hour after supper, “if your provender has shook 
down comfortable by now, we might as well jar 
loose and be moving along out yonder.” 

We left the fire and moved toward the hobbled 
ponies, Bunt complaining of the quality of the 
outfit’s meals. ‘‘ Down in the Panamint country,” 
he growled, “‘we had a Chink that was a sure fry- 
ing-pan expert; but this Dago—my word! That 
ain’t victuals, that supper. That’s just a’ in- 
genious device for removing superfluous appetite. 
Next time I assimilate nutriment in this camp I’m 
sure going to take chloroform beforehand. Careful 
to draw your cinch tight on that pinto brone’ of 
yours. She always swells up same as a horned toad 
soon as you begin to saddle up.”’ 

We rode from the circle of the camp-fire’s light 
and out upon the desert. It was Bunt’s turn to 
ride the herd that night, and I had volunteered to 
bear him company. 

Bunt was one of a fast-disappearing type. He 
knew his West as the cockney knows his Picca- 

*From_ ‘“‘A Deal in Wheat and Other Stories,” Doubleday, 
Page & Company, copyright, 1903. 
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dilly. He had mined with and for Ralston, had 
soldiered with Crook, had turned cards in a faro 
‘game at Laredo, and had known the Apache Kid. 
He had fifteen separate and different times driven 
the herds from Texas to Dodge City, in the good 
old, rare old, wild old days when Dodge was the 
headquarters for the cattle trade, and as near to 
heaven as the cowboy cared to get. He had seen 
the end of gold and the end of the buffalo, the 
beginning of cattle, the beginning of wheat, and 
the spreading of the barbed-wire fence, that, in the 
end, will take from him his occupation and his 
revolver, his chaparejos and his usefulness, his 
lariat and his reason for being. He had seen the 
rise of a new period, the successive stages of which, 
singularly enough, tally exactly with the progress 
of our own world-civilization: first the nomad and 
hunter, then the herder, next and last the husband- 
yan. He had passed the mid-mark of his life. 
His mustache was gray. He had four friends—his 
horse, his pistol, a teamster in the Indian Territory 
Panhandle named Skinny, and me. 

The herd—I suppose all told there were some two 
thousand head—we found not far from the water- 
hole. We relieved the other watch and took up our 
night’s vigil. It was about nine o’clock. The 
night was fine, calm. There was no cloud. 
Toward the middle watches one could expect a 
moon. But the stars, the stars! In Idaho, on 
those lonely reaches of desert and range, where 
the shadow of the sun by day and the courses of 
the constellations by night are the only things that 
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move, these stars are a different matter from those 
bleared pin-points of the city after dark, seen 
through dust and smoke and the glare of electrics 
and the hot haze of fire signs. On such a night as 
that when I rode the herd with Bunt anything 
might have happened; one could have believed in 
fairies then, and in the buffalo-ghost, and in all 
the weirds of the craziest Apache ‘“‘Messiah”’ 
that ever made medicine. 

One remembered astronomy and the “‘measure- 
less distances”? and the showy problems, including 
the rapid moving of a ray of light and the long years 
of its travel between star and star, and smiled 
incredulously. Why, the stars were just above 
our heads, were not much higher than the flat- 
topped hills that barred the horizons. Venus was 
a yellow lamp hung in a tree; Mars a red lantern 
in a clock-tower. 

One listened instinctively for the tramp of the 
constellations. Orion, Cassiopeia, and Ursa Major 
marched to and fro on the vault like cohorts of 
legionaries, seemingly within call of our voices, and 
all without a sound. But beneath these quiet 
heavens the earth disengaged multitudinous 
sounds—small sounds, minimized as it were by the 
muffling of the night. Now it was the yap of a 
coyote leagues away; now the snapping of a twig 
in the sage-brush; now the mysterious, indefinable 
stir of the heat-ridden land cooling under the night. 
But more often it was the confused murmur of the 
herd itself—the click of a horn, the friction of heavy 
bodies, the stamp of a hoof, with now and then the 
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low, complaining note of a cow with a calf, or 
the subdued noise of a steer as it lay down, first 
lurching to the knees, then rolling clumsily upon 
the haunch, with a long, stertorous breath of 
satisfaction. 

Slowly at Indian trot we encircle the herd. 
Earlier in the evening a prairie-wolf had pulled 
‘down a calf, and the beasts were still restless. 

Little eddies of nervousness at long intervals 
developed here and there in the mass—eddies that 
not impossibly might widen at any time with 
perilous quickness to the maelstrom of a stampede. 
So as he rode Bunt sang to these great brutes, 
literally to put them to sleep—sang an old grand- 
mother’s song, with all the quaint modulations of 
sixty, seventy, a hundred years ago: 


“With her ogling winks 
And bobbling blinks, 
Her quizzing glass, 
Her one eye idle, 
Oh, she loved a bold dragoon, 
With his broadsword, saddle, bridle. 
Whack, fol-de-rol!”’ 


Iremember that song. My grandmother—so they 
tell me—used to sing it in Carolina, in the thirties 
accompanying herself on a harp, if you please: 


“Oh, she loved a bold dragoon, 
With his broadsword, saddle, bridle.” 


It was in Charleston, I remembered, and the slave- 
ships used to discharge there in those days, My 
grandmother had sung it then to her beaux; officers 
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they were; no wonder she chose it—‘‘Oh, she loved 
a bold dragoon’’—and now I heard it sung on an 
Idaho cattle-range to quiet two thousand restless 
steers. 

Our talk at first, after the cattle had quieted 
down, ran upon all manner of subjects. It is 
astonishing to note what strange things men will 
talk about at night and ina solitude. That night 
we covered religion, of course, astronomy, love 
affairs, horses, travel, history, poker, photography, 
basket-making, and the Darwinian theory. But 
at last inevitably we came back to cattle and the 
pleasures and dangers of riding the herd. 

“T rode herd once in Nevada,’’ remarked Bunt, 
“and I was caught into a blizzard, and I was sure 
freezing to death. Got to where I couldn’t keep 
my eyes open, I was that sleepy. Tell you what I 
did. Had some eating-tobaecco along, and I’d 
chew it a spell, then rub the juice into my eyes. 
Kept it up all night. Blame near blinded me, but 
I come through. Me and another man named 
Blacklock—Cock-eye Blacklock we called him, by 
reason of his having one eye that was some out of 
line. Cock-eye sure ought to have got it that 
night, for he went bad afterward, and did a heap of 
killing before he did get it. He was a bad man for 
sure, and the way he died is a story in itself.” 

There was a long pause. The ponies jogged on. 
Rounding on the herd, we turned southward. 

“He did ‘get it’ finally, you say,” I prompted. 

“He certainly did,” said Bunt, “‘and the story 
of it is what a man with a’ imaginary mind like 
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you ought to make into one of your friction 
tales.” 

“Ts it about a treasure?”’ I asked with appre. 
hension. For ever since I once made a tale (of 
friction) out of one of Bunt’s stories of real life, he 
has been ambitious for me to write another, and is 
forever suggesting motifs which invariably—I say 
invariably—imply the discovery of great treasures. 
With him, fictitious literature must always turn 
upon the discovery of hidden wealth. 

“No,” said he, ‘it ain’t about no treasure, but 
just about the origin, hist’ry, and development—and 
subsequent decease—of as mean a Greaser as ever 
stole stock, which his name was Cock-eye Blacklock. 

“You see, this same Blacklock went bad about 
two summers after our meet-up with the blizzard. 
He worked down Yuma way and over into New 
Mexico, where he picks up with a sure-thing 
gambler, and the two begin to devastate the 
population. They do say when he and his running 
mate got good and through with that part of the 
Land of the Brave, men used to go round trading 
guns for commissary, and clothes for ponies, and 
cigars for whisky and such. There just wasn’t 
any money left anywhere. Those sharps had 
drawed the landscape clean. Someone found a 
dollar in a floor-crack in a saloon, and the barkeep’ 
gave him a gallon of forty-rod for it, and used to 
keep it in a box for exhibition, and the crowd 
would get around it and paw it over and say: 
‘My! my! Whatever in the world is this ex- 
tremely cu-roos coin?’ 
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“Then Blacklock cuts loose from his running 
mate, and plays a lone hand through Arizona and 
Nevada, up as far as Reno again, and there he 
stacks up against a kid—a little tenderfoot kid so 
new he ain’t cracked the green paint off him—and 
skins him. And the kid, being foolish and im- 
pulsive-like, pulls out a pea-shooter. It was a 
twenty-two,” said Bunt, solemnly. ‘Yes, the kid 
was just that pore, pathetic kind to carry a dinky 
twenty-two, and with the tears runnin’ down his 
cheeks begins to talk tall. Now what does that 
Cock-eye do? Why, that pore kid that he had 
skinned couldn’t ’a’ hurt him with his pore little 
bric-a-brac. . Does Cock-eye take his little parlour 
ornament away from him, and spank him, and tell 
him to go home? No, henever. The kid’s little 
tin pop-shooter explodes right in his hand before 
he can crook his forefinger twice, and while he’s a 
wondering what-all has happened Cock-eye gets his 
two guns on him, slow and deliberate like, mind 
you, and throws forty-eights into him till he ain’t 
worth shooting at no more. Murders him like the 
mud-eating, horse-thieving snake of a Greaser that 
he is; but being within the law, the kid drawing on 
him first, he don’t stretch hemp the way he should. 

‘Well, fin’ly this Blacklock blows into a mining- 
camp in Placer County, California, where I’m 
chuck-tending on the night-shift. This here camp 
is maybe four miles across the divide from Iowa 
Hill, and it sure is named a cu-roos name, which 
it is Why-not. They is a barn contiguous, where 
the mine horses are kep’, and, blame me! if there 
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ain’t a weather-cock on top of that same a golden 

rotting-horse upside down. When the stranger 
an’ pilgrim comes in, says he first off: ‘Why’n 
snakes they got that weathercock horse upside 
down—why?’ says he. ‘Why-not,’ says you, and 
the drinks is on the pilgrim. 

“That all went very lovely till some gesabe opens 
up a placer drift on the far side the divide, starts a 
rival camp, an’ names her Because. The Boss gets 
mad at that, and rights up the weathercock, and 
renames the camp Ophir, and you don’t work no 
more pilgrims. 

“Well, as I was saying, Cock-eye drifts into 
Why-not and begins diffusing trouble. He skins 
some of the boys in the hotel over in town, and a 
big row comes of it, and one of the bed-rock 
cleaners cuts loose with both guns. Nobody hurt 
but a quarter-breed, who loses a’ eye. But the 
marshal don’t stand for no short-card men, an’ 
closes Cock-eye up some prompt. Him being 
forced to give the boys back their money is busted 
an’ can’t get away from camp. To raise some 
wind he begins depredating. 

“We robs a pore half-breed of a cayuse, and 
shoots up a Chink who’s panning tailings, and 
generally and variously becomes too pronounced, 
till he’s run outen camp. MHe’s sure stony-broke, 
not being able to turn a card because of the mar- 
shal. So he goes to live in a’ ole cabin up by 
the mine ditch, and sits there doing a heap 0’ 
thinking, and hatching trouble like a’ ole he-hen. 

“Well, now, with that deporting of Cock-eye 
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comes his turn of bad luck, and it sure winds his 
clock up with a loud report. I’ve narrated special 
of the scope and range of this ’ere Blacklock, so 
as you’ll understand why it was expedient and 
desirable that he should up an’ die. You see, he 
always managed, with all his killings and robbings 
and general and sundry flimflamming, to be just 
within the law. And if anybody took a notion 
to shoot him up, why, his luck saw him through, 
and the other man’s shooting-iron missed fire, or 
exploded, or threw wild, or such like, till it seemed 
as if he sure did bear a charmed life; and so he 
did till a pore yeller tamale of a fool dog did for 
him what the law of the land couldn’t do. Yes, 
sir, a fool dog, a pup, a blame yeller pup named 
Sloppy Weather, did for Cock-eye Blacklock, 
sporting character, three-card-monte man, sure- 
thing sharp, killer, and general bedeviler. 

“You see, it was this way. Over in American 
Cafion, some five miles maybe back of the mine, 
they was a creek called the American River, and it 
was sure chock-a-block full of trouts. The Boss 
used for to go over there with a dinky fish-pole like 
x buggy-whip about once a week, and scout that 
~tream for fish and bring back a basketful. He 
was sure keen on it, and had bought some kind of 
privilege or other, so as he could keep other people 
off. 

“Well, I used to go along with him to pack the 
truck, and one Saturday, about a month after 
Cock-eye had been run outen camp, we hiked up 
over the divide, and went for to round up a bunch 
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o’ trouts. When we got to the river there was a 
mess for your life. Say, that river was full of 
dead trouts, floating atop the water; and they was 
some even on the bank. Not a scratch on ’em; 
just dead. The boss had the papsy-lals. I never 
did see a man so rip-r’aring, snorting mad. I 
hadn’t a guess about what we were up against, but 
he knew, and he showed down. Hesaid somebody 
had been shooting the river for fish to sell down 
Sacramento way to the market. A mean trick; 
kill more fish in one shoot than you can possibly 
pack. 

“Well, we didn’t do much fishing that day— 
couldn’t get a bite, for that matter—and took off 
home about noon to talk it over. You see, the 
Boss, in buying the privileges or such for that 
creek, had made himself responsible to the Fish 
Commissioners of the State, and ’twasn’t a week 
before they were after him, camping on his trail 
incessant, and wanting to know how about it. 
The Boss was some worried, because the fish were 
being killed right along, and the Commission was 
making him weary of living. Twicet afterward 
we prospected along that river and found the same 
lot of dead fish. We even put a guard there, but 
it didn’t do no manner of good. 

“Tt’s the Boss who first suspicions Cock-eye. 
But it don’t take no seventh daughter of no seventh 
daughter to trace trouble where Blacklock’s about. 
He sudden shows up in town with a bunch of 
simoleons, buying bacon and tin cows* and such 


*Condensed milk 
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provender, and generally giving it away that he’s 
come into money. The Boss, who’s watching his 
movements sharp, says to me one day: 

“Bunt, the storm-centre of this here low area 
is a man with a cock-eye, an’ J’ll back that play 
with a paint horse against a paper dime.’ 

““No takers,’ says I. ‘Dirty work and a cock- 
eyed man are two heels of the same mule.’ 

“Which it’s a-kicking of me in the stummick 
frequent and painful,’ he remarks, plenty wrathful. 

“On general principles,’ I said, ‘it’s a royal 
flush to a pair of deuces as how this Blacklock bird 
ought to stop a heap of lead, and I know the man 
to throw it. He’s the only brother of my sister, 
and tends chuck in a placer mine. How about if I 
take a day off and drop round to his cabin and 
interview him on the fleetin’ and unstable nature 
of human life?’ 

“But the Boss wouldn’t hear of that. 

“““No,’ says he; ‘that’s not the bluff to back in 
this game. You an’ me an’ Mary-go-round’— 
that was what we called the marshal, him being so 
much all over the country—‘you an’ me an’ Mary- 
go-round will have to stack a sure-thing deck 
against that maverick.’ 

“So the three of us gets together an’ has a talky- 
talk, an’ we lays it out as how Cock-eye must be 
watched and caught red-handed. 

“Well, let me tell you, keeping case on that 
Greaser sure did lack a certain indefinable charm. 
We tried him at sun-up, an’ again at sundown, an’ 
nights, too, laying in the chaparral an’ tarweed, 
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an’ scouting up an’ down that blame river, till we 
-were sore. We built surreptitious a lot of shoot- 
ing-boxes up in trees on the far side of the cafion, 
overlooking certain an’ sundry pools in the river 
where Cock-eye would be likely to pursue oper- 
ations, an’ we took turns watching. I’ll be a 
Chink if that bad egg didn’t put it on us same as 
previous, an’ we’d find new-killed fish all the time. 
I tell you we were fitchered: and it got on the Boss’s 
nerves. The Commission began to talk of with- 
drawing the privilege, an’ it was up to him tomake 
good or pass the deal. We knew Blacklock was 
shooting the river, y’ see, but we didn’t have no 
evidence. Y’ see, being shut off from card- 
sharping, he was up against it, and so took to pot- 
hunting to get along. It was as plain as red paint. 

“Well, things went along sort of catch-as-catch- 
can like this for maybe three weeks, the Greaser 
shooting fish regular, an’ the Boss b’iling with 
rage, and laying plans to call his hand, and getting 

luffed out every deal. 

“And right here I got to interrupt, to talk some 
about the pup dog, Sloppy Weather. If he hadn’t 
got caught up into this Blacklock game, no one’d 
ever thought enough about him to so much as 
kick him. But after it was all over, we began to 
remember this same Sloppy an’ to recall what he 
was; no big job. He was just a worthless fool 
pup, yeller at that, everybody’s dog, that just hung 
round camp, grinning and giggling and playing the 
goat, as half-grown dogs will. He used to go along 
with the car-boys when they went swimmin’ in the 
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tesevoy, an’ dash along in an’ yell an’ splash round 
just to show off. He thought it was a keen stunt 
to get some gesabe to throw a stick in the resevoy 
so’s he could paddle out after it. They’d trained 
him always to bring it back an’ fetch it to which- 
ever party throwed it. He’d give it up when he’d 
retrieved it, an’ yell to have it throwed again. 
That was his idea of fun—just like a fool pup. 

“Well, one day this Sloppy Weather is off chas- 
ing jack-rabbits an’ don’t come home. Nobody 
thinks anything about that, nor even notices it. 
But we afterward finds out that he’d met up with 
Blacklock that day, an’ stopped to visit with him— 
sorry day for Cock-eye. Now it was the very next 
day after this that Mary-go-round an’ the Boss 
plans another scout. I’m to go, too. It was a 
Wednesday, an’ we lay it out that the Cock-eye 
would prob’ly shoot that day so’s to get his fish 
down to the railroad Thursday, so they’d reach 
Sacramento Friday—fish day, see. It wasn’t 
much to go by, but it was the high card in our 
hand, an’ we allowed to draw to it. 

“We left Why-not afore daybreak, an’ worked 
over into the cafion about sun-up. They was one 
big pool we hadn’t covered for some time, an’ we 
made out we’d watch that. So we worked down 
to it, an’ clumb up into our trees, an’ set out to keep 
guard. 

“Tn about an hour we heard a shoot some mile 
or so up the creek. They’s no mistaking dyna- 
mite, leastways not to miners, an’ we knew that 
shoot was dynamite an’ nothing else. The Cock- 
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eye was at work, an’ we shook hands all round. 
Then pretty soon a fish or so began to go by—big 
fellows, some of ’em, dead an’ floatin’, with their 
eyes popped ’way out same as knobs—sure sign 
they’d been shot. 

“The Boss took and grit his teeth when he see a 
three-pounder go by, an’ made remarks about 
Blacklock. 

“Sh! says Mary-go-round,  sudden-lilce, 
‘Listen!’ 

“We turned ear down the wind, an’ sure there 
was the sound of someone scrabbling along the 
boulders by the riverside. Then we heard a pup 
yap. ‘“‘That’s our Man,’ whispers the Boss. 

‘For a long time we thought Cock-eye had quit 
for the day an’ had coppered us again, but byne-by 
we heard the manzanita crack on the far side the 
cafion, an’ there at last we see Blacklock working 
down toward the pool, Sloppy Weather following 
an’ yapping and cayoodling just as a fool dog will. 

“Blacklock comes down to the edge of the water 
quiet-like. He lays his big scoop-net an’ his sack— 
we can see it half full already—down behind a 
boulder, and takes a good squinting look all round; 
and listens maybe twenty minutes, he’s that cute, 
same’s a coyote stealing sheep. We lies low an’ 
says nothing, fear he might see the leaves move, 

“Then byne-by he takes his stick of dynamite 
out his hip pocket—he was just that reckless kind 
to carry it that way—an’ ties it careful to a couple 
of stones he finds handy. Then he lights the fuse 
an’ heaves her into the drink, an’ just there’s where 
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Cock-eye makes the mistake of his life. He ain’t 
tied the rocks tight enough, an’ the loop slips off 
just as he swings back his arm, the stones drop 
straight down by his feet, and the stick of dyna- . 
mite whirls out right enough into the pool. 

“Then the funny business begins. é 

“Blacklock ain’t made no note of Sloppy 
Weather, who’s been sizing up the whole game an’ 
watchin’ for the stick. Soon as Cock-eye heaves 
the dynamite into the water, off goes the pup 
after it, just as he’d been taught to do by the car- 
boys. 

“Hey, you fool dog!’ yells Blacklock. 

“A lot that pup cares. He heads out for that 
stick of dynamite same as if for a veal cutlet, 
reaches it, grabs hold of it, an’ starts back for 
shore, with the fuse sputterin’ like hot grease. 
Blacklock heaves rocks at him like one possessed, 
capering an’ dancing; but the pup comes right on. 
The Cock-eye can’t stand it no longer, but lines 
out. But the pup’s got to shore an’ takes after 
him. Sure: why not? He thinks it’s all part of 
the game. Takes after Cock-eye, running to beat 
a’ express, while we-all whoops and yells an’ 
nearly falls out the trees for lafing. Hi! Cock- 
eye did scratch gravel for sure. But ’tain’t no 
manner of use. He can’t run through that rough 
ground like Sloppy Weather, an’ that fool pup 
comes a-cavartin’ along, jumpin’ up against him 
an’ him a-kickin’ him away, an’ r’arin’, an’ dancin”’ 
an’ shakin’ his fists, an’ the more he r’ars the more 
fun the pup thinks it is. But all at once some- 
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thing big happens, an’ the whole bank of the cafion 
opens out like a big wave, and slops over into the 
pool, an’ the air is full of trees an’ rocks and cart- 
loads of dirt an’ dogs and Blacklocks and rivers an’ 
smoke an’ fire generally. The Boss got a clod 
o’ river-mud spang in the eye, an’ went off his limb 
like’s he was trying to bust a bucking bronc’ an’ 
couldn’t; and ol’ Mary-go-round was shooting off 
his gun on general principles, glarin’ round wild- 
eyed an’ like as if he saw a’ Injun devil. 

“When the smoke hag cleared away an’ the 
trees and rocks quit falling, we clumb down from 
our places an’ started in to look for Blacklock. We 
found a good deal of him, but they wasn’t hide nor 
hair left of Sloppy Weather. We didn’t have to 
dig no grave, either. They was a big enough hole 
in the ground to bury a horse an’ wagon, let alone 
Cock-eye. So we planted him there, an’ put up 2 
board, an’ wrote on it: 


HERE LIES MOST 
OF 
C. BLACKLOCK, 
WHO DIED OF A’ 
ENTANGLING ALLIANCE WITH 
A 
STICK OF DYNAMITE 
MORAL: A HOOK AND LINE IS GOOD ENOUGH 
FISH-TACKLE FOR ANY HONEST MAN. 
| “‘That there board lasted for two years, till the 
freshet of ’82, when the American River——Hello, 


there’s the sun!”’ 
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All in a minute the night seemed to have closed 
up like a great book. The east flamed roseate. 
The air was cold, nimble. Some of the sage-brush 
bore a thin rim of frost. The herd, aroused, the 
dew glistening on flank and horn, were chewing the 
first cud of the day, and in twos and threes moving 
toward the water-hole for the morning’s drink. 
Far off toward the camp the breakfast fire sent a 
shaft of blue smoke straight into the moveless 
air. A jack-rabbit, with erect ears, limped from 
the sage-brush just out of pistol-shot and regarded 
us a moment, his nose wrinkling and trembling. 
By the time that Bunt and I, putting our ponies to 
a canter, had pulled up by the camp of the Bar- 
circle-Z outfit, another day had begun in Idaho. 
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THE GAY OLD DOG* 
: BY 
EDNA FERBER 


THOSE of you who have dwelt—or even lingerea 
—in Chicago, Illinois (this is not a humorous 
story), are familiar with the region known as the 
Loop. For those others of you to whom Chicago 
is a transfer point between New York and San 
Francisco there is presented this brief explanation: 

The Loop is a clamorous, smoke-infested dis- 
trict embraced by the iron arms of the elevated 
tracks. In a city boasting fewer millions, it 
would be known familiarly as downtown. From 
Congress to Lake Street, from Wabash almost 
to the river, those thunderous tracks make a com- 
plete circle, or loop. Within it lie the retail shops, 
the commercial hotels, the theatres, the restau- 
rants. It is the Fifth Avenue (diluted) and the 
Broadway (deleted) of Chicago. And he who 
frequents it by night in search of amusement and 
cheer is known, vulgarly, as a Loop-hound. 

Jo Hertz was a Loop-hound. On the occasion 
of those sparse first nights granted the metropolis 
of the Middle West he was always present, third 
row, aisle, left. When a new Loop café was opened 


*From ‘“Cheerful—by Request,” copyright, 1918, by;Doubie. 
day, Page & Company. 
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Jo’s table always commanded an unobstructed 
view of anything worth viewing. On entering he 
was wont to say, “Hello, Gus,’ with careless 
cordiality to the head waiter, the while his eye 
roved expertly from table to table as he removed 
his gloves. He ordered things under glass, so that 
his table, at midnight or thereabouts, resembled a 
hot-bed that favours the bell system. The 
waiters fought for him. He was the kind of man 
who mixes his own salad dressing. He liked to 
eall for a bowl, some cracked ice, lemon, garlic, 
paprika, salt, pepper, vinegar, and oil and make a 
rite of it. People at near-by tables would lay 
down their knives and forks to watch, fascinated. 
The secret of it seemed to lie in using all the oil 
in sight and calling for more. 

That was Jo—a plump and lonely bachelor of 
fifty. A plethoric, roving-eyed and kindly man, 
clutching vainly at the garments of a youth that 
had long slipped past him. Jo Hertz, in one of 
those pinch-waist belted suits and a trench coat 
and a little green hat, walking up Michigan 
Avenue of a bright winter’s afternoon, trying»to 
take the curb with a jaunty youthfulness against 
which every one of his fat-encased muscles rebelled, 
was a sight fer mirth or pity, depending on one’s 
vision. 

The gay-dog business was a late phase in the 
life of Jo Hertz. He had been a quite different 
sort of canine. The staid and harassed brother of 
three unwed and selfish sisters is an under dog. 
The tale of how Jo Hertz came to be a Loops 
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hound should not be compressed within the limits 
of a short. story. It should be told as are the 
photo plays, with frequent throwbacks and many 
cut-ins. To condense twenty-three years of a 
man’s life into. some five or six thousand words 
requires a verbal economy amounting to par- 
simony. 

At twenty-seven Jo had been the dutiful, hard- 
working son (in the wholesale harness business) 
of a widowed and gummidging mother, who ealled 
him Joey. If you had looked close you would 
have seen that now and then a double wrinkle would 
appear between Jo’s eyes—a wrinkle that had no 
business there at twenty-seven. Then Jo’s mother 
died, leaving him handicapped by a death-bed 
- promise, the three sisters and a three-story-and- 
basement house on Calumet Avenue. Jo’s wrinkle 
became a fixture. 

Death-bed promises should be broken as lightly 
as they are seriously made. The dead have no 
right to lay their clammy fingers upon the living. 

“Joey,”’ she had said, in her high, thin voice, 
“take care of the girls.” 

“T will, Ma,” Jo had choked. 

“Joey,” and the voice was weaker, ‘promise 
me you won’t marry till the girls are all provided 
for.’ Then as Joe had hesitated, appalled: 
*‘ Joey, it’s my dying wish. Promise!” 

“T promise, Ma,’ he had said. 

Whereupon his mother had died, comfortably, 
Yeaving him with a completely ruined life. 

They were not bad-looking girls, and they had 
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a certain style, too. That is, Stell and Eva had. 
Carrie, the middle one, taught school over on the 
West Side. In those days it took her almost two 
hours each way. She said the kind of costume she 
required should have been corrugated steel. But 
all three knew what was being worn, and they wore 
it—or fairly faithful copies of it. Eva, the house- 
keeping sister, had a needle knack. She could 
skim the State Street windows and come away with 
a mental photograph of every separate tuck, hem, 
yoke, and ribbon. Heads of departments showed 
her the things they kept in drawers, and she went 
home and reproduced them with the aid of a two- 
dollar-a-day seamstress. Stell, the youngest, was 
the beauty. They called her Babe. She wasn’t 
really a beauty, but someone had once told her 
that she looked like Janice Meredith (it was when 
that work of fiction was at the height of its popu- 
larity). For years afterward, whenever she went 
to parties, she affected a single fat curl over her 
right shoulder, with a rose stuck through it. 

Twenty-three years ago one’s sisters did not 
strain at the household leash, nor crave a career. 
Carrie taught school, and hated it. Eva kept 
house expertly and complainingly. Babe’s pro- 
fession was being the family beauty, and it took all 
her spare time. Eva always let her sleep until 
ten. 

This was Jo’s household, and he was the nominal 
head of it. But it was an empty title. The 
three women dominated his life. They weren’t 
consciously selfish. If you had called them cruel 
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they would have put you down as mad. When you 
are the lone brother of three sisters, it means that 
you must constantly be calling for, escorting, or 
dropping one of them somewhere. Most men of 
Jo’s age were standing before their mirror of a 
Saturday night, whistling blithely and abstractedly 
while they discarded a blue polka-dot for a maroon 
tie, whipped off the maroon for a shot-silk, and at 
the last moment decided against the shot-silk in 
favour of a plain black-and-white, because she 
had once said she preferred quiet ties. Jo, when 
he should have been preening his feathers for con- 
quest, was saying: 

“Well, my God, I am hurrying! Give a man 
time, can’t you? Ijust got home. You girls have 
been laying around the house all day. No wonder 
you’re ready.” 

He took a certain pride in seeing his sisters well 
dressed, at a time when he should have been 
revelling in fancy waistcoats and brilliant-hued 
socks, according to the style of that day, and the 
inalienable right of any unwed male under thirty, 
in any day. On those rare occasions when his 
business necessitated an out-of-town trip, he 
would spend half a day floundering about the shops 
selecting handkerchiefs, or stockings, or feathers, 
or fans, or gloves for thegirls. They always turned 
out to be the wrong kind, judging by their re- 
ception. 

From Carrie, ‘‘What in the world do I want of 
a fan!” 

“T thought you didn’t have one,’’ Jo would say. 
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“T haven’t. I never go to dances.”’ 

Jo would pass a futile hand over the top of his 
head, as was his:way when disturbed. ‘I just 
thought you’d like one. I thought every girl liked 
afan. Just,’ feebly, “‘just to—to have.” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake!”’ 

And from Eva or Babe, ‘“‘I’ve got silk stockings, 
Jo.’ Or, “You brought me handkerchiefs the 
last time.” 

There was something selfish in his giving, as 
there always is in any gift freely and joyfully made. 
They never suspected the exquisite pleasure it gave 
him to select these things; these fine, soft, silken 
things. There were many things about this slow- 
going, amiable brother of theirs that they never 
suspected. If you had told them he was a dreamer 
of dreams, for example, they would have been 
amused. Sometimes, dead-tired by nine o’clock 
after a hard day down town, he would doze over 
the evening paper. At intervals he would wake, 
red-eyed, to a snatch of conversation such as, 
“Yes, but if you get a blue you can wear it any- 
where. It’s dressy, and at the same time it’s quiet, 
too.” Eva, the expert, wrestling with Carrie 
over the problem of the new spring dress. They 
never guessed that the commonplace man in the 
frayed old smoking-jacket had banished them all 
from the room long ago; had banished himself, 
for that matter. In his place was a tall, debonair, 
and rather dangerously handsome man to whom 
six o’clock spelled evening clothes. The kind of 
man who can lean up against a mantel, or propose 
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a toast, or give an order to a man-servant, or 
whisper a gallant speech in a lady’s ear with equal 
gase. The shabby old house on Calumet Avenue 
was transformed into a brocaded and chandeliered 
rendezvous for the brilliance of the city. Beauty 
was here, and wit. But none so beautiful and 
witty as She. Mrs.—er—Jo Hertz. There was 
wine, of course; but no vulgar display. There 
was music; the soft sheen of satin; laughter. 
And he the gracious, tactful host, king of his own 
domain—— 

“Jo, for heaven’s sake, if you’re going to snore 
go to bed!” 

“Why —did I fall asleep?” 

“You haven’t been doing anything else all 
evening. A person would think you were fifty 
instead of thirty.” 

And Jo Hertz was again just the dull, grey, 
commonplace brother of three well-meaning 
sisters. 

Babe used to say petulantly, “Jo, why don’t 
you ever bring home any of your men friends? A 
girl might as well not have any brother, all the 
good you do.” 

Jo, conscience-stricken, did his best to make 
amends. But a-man who has been petticoat- 
ridden for years loses the knack, somehow, of 
comradeship with men. He acquires, too, a 
knowledge of women, and a distaste for them, 
equalled only, perhaps, by that of an elevator- 
starter in a department store. 

Which brings us to one Sunday in May. Jo 
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eame home from a late Sunday afternoon walk to 
find company for supper. Carrie often had in one 
of her school-teacher friends, or Babe one of her 
frivolous intimates, or even Eva a staid guest of the 
old-girl type. There was always a Sunday night 
supper of potato salad, and cold meat, and coffee. 
and perhaps a fresh cake. Jo rather enjoyed it, 
being a hospitable soul. But he regarded the 
guests with the undazzled eyes of a man to whom 
they were just so many petticoats, timid of the 
night streets and requiring escort home. If you 
had suggested to him that some of his sisters’ 
popularity was due to his own presence, or if you 
had hinted that the more kittenish of these visitors 
were probably making eyes at him, he would have 
stared in amazement and unbelief. 

This Sunday night it turned out to be one of 
Carrie’s friends. 

“Emily,” said Carrie, ‘‘this is my brother, Jo.’ 

Jo had learned what to expect in Carrie’s friends. 
Drab-looking women in the late thirties, whose 
facial lines all slanted downward. 

“Happy to meet you,” said Jo, and looked down 
at a different sort altogether. A most surprisingly 
different sort, for one of Carrie’s friends. The 
Emily person was very small, and fluffy, and blue- 
eyed, and sort of—well, crinkly looking. You 
know. The corners of her mouth when she smiled, 
and her eyes when she looked up at you, and her 
hair, which was brown, but had the miraculous 
effect, somehow, of being golden. 

Jo shook hands with her. Her hand was in- 
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credibly small and soft, so that you were afraid of 
crushing it, until you discovered she had a firm 
little grip all her own. It surprised and amused 
you, that grip, as does a baby’s unexpected clutch 
on your patronizing forefinger. As Jo felt it in his 
own big clasp, the strangest thing happened to 
him. Something inside Jo Hertz stopped working 
for a moment, then lurched sickeningly, then 
thumped like mad. It was his heart. He stood 
staring down at her, and she up at him, until the 
others laughed. Then their hands fell apart, 
lingeringly. 

‘Are you a school-teacher, Emily?’’ he said. 

“Kindergarten. It’s my first year. And don’t 
call me Emily, please.” 

“Why not? It’s your name. I think it’s the 
prettiest name in the world.’”’ Which he hadn’t 
meant to say at all. In fact, he was perfectly 
aghast to find himself saying it. But he meant 
its : 

At supper he passed her things, and stared, until 
everybody laughed again, and Eva said acidly, 
“Why don’t you feed her?”’ 

It wasn’t that Emily had an air of helplessness. 
She just made you feel you wanted her to be help- 
less, so that you could help her. 

Jo took her home, and from that Sunday night 
he began to strain at the leash. He took his 
sisters out, dutifully, but he would suggest, with 
a carelessness that deceived no one, “‘Don’t you 
want one of your girl friends to come along? 
That little What’s-her-name—-Emily, or some- 
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thing. So long’s I’ve got three of you, I might as 
well have a full squad.”’ 

For a long time he didn’t know what was the 
matter with him. He only knew he was miserable, 
and yet happy. Sometimes his heart seemed to 
ache with an actual physical ache. He realized 
that he wanted to do things for Emily. He wanted 
to buy things for Emily—useless, pretty, expensive 
things that he couldn’t afford. He wanted to buy 
everything that Emily needed, and everything 
that Emily desired. He wanted to marry Emily. 
That was it. He discovered that one day, with 
a shock, in the midst of a transaction in the har- 
ness business. He stared at the man with whom 
be was dealing until that startled person grew un- 
comfortable. 

“What’s the matter, Hertz?’”’ 

“Matter?” 

“You look as if youwa seen a ghost or found a 
gold mine. I don’t know which.” 

“Gold mine,” said Jo. And then, “‘No. Ghost.’’ 

For he remembered that high, thin voice, and his 
promise. And the harness business was slithering 
downhill with dreadful rapidity, as the automobile 
business began its amazing climb. Jo tried to 
stop it. Buthe was not that kind of business man, 
It never occurred to him to jump out of the down. 
going vehicle and catch the up-going one. He 
stayed on, vainly applying brakes that refused to 
work. 

“You know, Emily, I couldn’t support two 
households now. Not the way things are. But 
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if you'll wait. If you’ll only wait. The girls 
might—that is, Babe and Carrie——”’ 

She was a sensible little thing, Emily. “Of 
course I’ll wait. But we mustn’t just sit back 
and let the years go by. We’ve got to help.” 

She went about it as if she were already a little 
match-making matron. She corralled all the men 
she had ever known and introduced them to Babe, 
Carrie, and Eva separately, in pairs, and en masse. 
She arranged parties at which Babe could display 
the curl. She got up picnics. She stayed home 
while Jo took the three about. When she was 
present she tried to look as plain and obscure as 
possible, so that the sisters should show up to 
advantage. She schemed, and planned, and 
contrived, and hoped; and smiled into Jo’s despair- 
ing eyes. 

And three years went by. Three precious years. 
Carrie still taught school, and hated it. Eva kept 
house, more and more complainingly as prices 
advanced and allowance retreated. Stell was 
still Babe, the family beauty; but even she knew 
that the time was past for curls. Emily’s hair, 
somehow, lost its glint and began to look just plain 
brown. Her crinkliness began to iron out. 

“Now, look here!’”’ Jo argued, desperately, one 
night. ‘‘We could be happy, anyway. There’s 
plenty of room at the house. Lots of people begin 
that way. Of course, I couldn’t give you all I’d 
like to, at first. But maybe, after a while——” 

No dreams of salons, and brocade, and velvet- 
footed servitors, and satin damask now. Just two 
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rooms, all their own, all alone, and Emily to work 
for. That was his dream. But it seemed less 
possible than that other absurd one had been. 

You know that Emily was as practical a little 
thing as she looked fluffy. She knew women. 
Especially did she know Eva, and Carrie, and 
Babe. She tried to imagine herself taking the 
household affairs and the housekeeping pocket- 
book out of Eva’s expert hands. Eva had once 
displayed to her a sheaf of aigrettes she had 
bought with what she saved out of the house- 
keeping money. So then she tried to picture 
herself allowing the reins of Jo’s house to remain 
in Eva’s hands. And everything feminine and 
normal in her rebelled. Emily knew she’d want 
to put away her own freshly laundered linen, and 
smooth it, and pat it. She was that kind of 
woman. She knew she’d want to do her own 
delightful haggling with butcher and vegetable 
pedlar. She knew she’d want to muss Jo’s hair, 
and sit on his knee, and even quarrel with him, 
if necessary, without the awareness of three ever- 
present pairs of maiden eyes and ears. 

“No! No! We’d only be miserable. I know. 
Even if they didn’t object. And they would, Jo. 
Wouldn’t they?”’ 

His silence was miserable assent. Then, “But 
you do love me, don’t you, Emily?’’ 

“T do, Jo. I love you—and love you—and love 
you. But, Jo, I—can’t.” 

“T know it, dear. I knew it all the time, really. 
I just thought, maybe, somehow——” 
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The two sat staring for a moment into space, 
their hands clasped. Then they both shut their 
eyes, with a little shudder, as though what they saw 
was terrible to look upon. Emily’s hand, the tiny 
hand that was so unexpectedly firm, tightened its 
hold on his, and his crushed the absurd fingers 
until she winced with pain. 

That was the beginning of the end, and they 
knew it. 

Emily wasn’t the kind of girl who would be left 
to pine. There are too many Jos in the world 
whose hearts are prone to lurch and then thump at 
the feel of a soft, fluttering, incredibly small hand in 
their grip. One year later Emily was married to a 
young man whose father owned a large, pie-shaped 
slice of the prosperous state of Michigan. 

That being safely accomplished, there was some- 
thing grimly humorous in the trend taken by 
affairs in the old house on Calumet. For Eva 
married. Of all people, Eva! Married well, too, 
though he was a great deal older than she. She 
went off in a hat she had copied from a French 
model at Field’s, and a suit she had contrived with 
a home dressmaker, aided by pressing on the part 
of the little tailor in the basement over on Thirty- 
first Street. It was the last of that, though. The 
next time they saw her, she had on a hat that even 
she would have despaired of copying, and a suit 
that sort of melted into your gaze. She moved 
to the North Side (trust Eva for that), and Babe 
assumed the management of the household on 
Calumet Avenue. It was rather a pinched little 
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household now, for the harness business shrank ana 
shrank. 

“JT don’t see how you can expect me to keep 
house decently on this!’’? Babe would say con- 
temptuously. Babe’s nose, always a little inclined 
to sharpness, had whittled down to a point of late. 
“Tf you knew what Ben gives Eva.” 

“It’s the best I can do, Sis. Business is some- 
thing rotten.” ‘ 

“Ben says if you had the least bit ofp -—”’ Ben 
was Eva’s husband, and quotable, as are all suecess- 
ful men. 

“T don’t care what Ben says,’’ shouted Jo, 
goaded into rage. “I’m sick of your everlasting 
Ben. Go and get a Ben of your own, why don’t 
you, if you’re so stuck on the way he does things.” 

And Babe did. She made a last desperate drive, 
aided by Eva, and she captured a rather surprised 
young man in the brokerage way, who had made 
up his mind not to marry for years and years. 
Eva wanted to give her her wedding things, but at 
that Jo broke into sudden rebellion. 

“No, sir! No Ben is going to buy my sister’s 
wedding clothes, understand? I guess I’m not 
broke—yet. I?ll furnish the money for her things, 
and there’ll be enough of them, too.” 

Babe had as useless a trousseau, and as filled with 
extravagant pink-and-blue and lacy and frilly 
things as any daughter of doting parents. Jo 
seemed to find a grim pleasure in providing them. 
But it left him pretty well pinched. After Babe’s 
marriage (she insisted that they call her Estelle 
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now) Jo sold the house on Calumet. He and 
Carrie took one of those little flats that were 
springing up, seemingly over night, all through 
Chicago’s South Side. 

There was nothing domestic about Carrie. She 
had given up teaching two years before, and had 
gone into Social Service work on the West Side. 
She had what is known as a legal mind—hard, clear; 
orderly—and she made a great success of it. Her 
dream was to live at the Settlement House and give 
all her time to the work. Upon the little house- 
hold she bestowed a certain amount of grim, 
eapable attention. It was the same kind of 
attention she would have given a piece of ma- 
chinery whose oiling and running had been en- 
trusted to her care. She hated it, and didn’t 
hesitate to say so. 

Jo took to prowling about department store 
basements, and household goods sections. He was 
always sending home a bargain in a ham, or a sack 
of potatoes, or fifty pounds of sugar, or a window 
clamp, or a new kind of paring knife. He was 
forever doing odd little jobs that the janitor should 
have done. It was the domestic in him claiming 
its own. 

Then, one night, Carrie came home with a dull 
glow in her leathery cheeks, and her eyes alight 
with resolve. They had what she called a plain talk: 

“Listen, Jo. They’ve offered me the job of 
first assistant resident worker. And I’m going to 
take it. Take it! I know fifty other girls who’d 
give their ears for it. I go in next month.” 
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They were at dinner. Jo looked up from his 
plate, dully. Then he glanced around the little 
dining room, with its ugly tan walls and its heavy, 
dark furniture (the Calumet Avenue pieces fitted 
cumbersomely into the five-room flat). 

‘““Away? Away from here, you mean—to 
live?’’ Carrie laid down her fork. ‘“‘ Well, really, 
Jo! After all that explanation.” 

“But to go over there to live! Why, that neigh- 
bourhood’s full of dirt, and disease, and crime, and 
the Lord knows what all. I can’t let you do that, 
Carrie.” 

Carrie’s chin came up. She laughed a short 
little laugh. ‘Let me! That’s eighteenth-century 
talk, Jo. My life’s my own to live. I’m going.” 

And she went. 

Jo stayed on in the apartment until the lease was 
up. Then he sold what furniture he could, stored 
or gave away the rest, and took a room on Michi- 
gan Avenue in one of the old stone mansions whose 
decayed splendour was being put to such purpose. 

Jo Hertz was his own master. Free to marry. 
Free to come and go. And he found he didn’t 
even think of marrying. He didn’t even want to 
come or go, particularly. A rather frumpy old 
bachelor, with thinning hair and a thickening 
neck. Much has been written about the unwed, 
middle-aged woman; her fussiness, her primness, 
her angularity of mind and body. In the male 
that same fussiness develops, and a certain prim- 
ness, too. But he grows flabby where she grows 
lean. 
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Every Thursday evening he took dinner at 
Eva’s, and on Sunday noon at Stell’s. He tucked 
his napkin under his chin and openly enjoyed the 
home-made soup and the well-cooked meats. 
After dinner he tried to talk business with Eva’s 
husband, or Stell’s. His business talks were the 
old-fashioned kind, beginning: 

“Well, now, looka here. Take, f’rinstance your 
raw hides and leathers.” 

But Ben and George didn’t want to “take, 
f’rinstance, your raw hides and leathers.”” They 
wanted, when they took anything at all, to take 
golf, or politics, or stocks. They were the modern 
type of business man who prefers to leave his work 
out of his play. Business, with them, was a 
profession—a finely graded and balanced thing, 
differing from Jo’s clumsy, down-hill style as 
completely as does the method of a great criminal 
detective differ from that of a village constable. 
They would listen, restively, and say, ‘‘Uh-uh,” at 
intervals, and at the first chance they would sort of 
fade out of the room, with a meaning glance at 
their wives. Eva had two children now. Girls. 
They treated Uncle Jo with good-natured toler- 
ance. Stell had no children. Uncle Jo de- 
generated, by almost imperceptible degrees, from 
the position of honoured guest, who is served with 
white meat, to that of one who is content with a 
leg and one of those obscure and bony sections 
which, after much turning with a bewildered and 
investigating knife and fork, leave one baffled and 
unsatisfied. 
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Eva and Stell got together and decided that Ja 
ought to marry. 

“Tt isn’t natural,” Eva told him. “I never saw 
a man who took so little interest in women.” 

“Me!” protested Jo, almost shyly. ‘‘ Women!” 

“Yes. Of course. You act like a frightened 
school-boy.”’ 

So they had in for dinner certain friends and 
acquaintances of fitting age. They spoke of them 
as “splendid girls.” Between thirty-six and 
forty. They talked awfully well, in a firm, clear 
way, about civics, and classes, and politics, and 
economics, and boards. They rather terrified Jo. 
He didn’t understand much that they talked 
about, and he felt humbly inferior, and yet a little 
resentful, as if something had passed him by. 
He escorted them home, dutifully, though they 
told him not to bother, and they evidently meant 
it. They seemed capable, not only of going home 
quite unattended, but of delivering a pointed 
lecture to any highwayman or brawler who might 
molest them. 

The following Thursday Eva would say, ‘‘How 
did you like her, Jo?”’ 

“Like who?” Jo would spar feebly. 

“Miss Matthews.” 

““Who’s she?” 

“Now, don’t be funny, Jo. You know very well 
I mean the girl who was here for dinner. The one 
who talked so well on the emigration question.” 

“Oh, her! Why, I liked her all right. Seems 
to be a smart woman.” 
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“Smart! . She’s a perfectly splendid girl.” 

“Sure,”’ Jo would agree cheerfully. 

“But didn’t you like her?”’ 

“T can’t say I did, Eve. And I can’t say I 
didn’t. She made me think a lot of a teacher I 
had in the fifth reader. Name of Himes. As I 
recall her, she must have been a fine woman. But 
I never thought of her as a woman at all. She was 
just Teacher.” 

“You make me tired,’”’ snapped Eva impatiently. 
*‘A man of your age. You don’t expect to marry 
a girl, do you? A child!” 

“T don’t expect to marry anybody,” Jo had 
answered. 

And that was the truth, lonely though he often 
was. 

The following spring Eva moved to Winnetka. 
Any one who got the meaning of the Loop knows 
the significance of a move to a north-shore suburb, 
and a house. Eva’s daughter, Ethel, was grow- 
ing up, and her mother had an eye on society. 

That did away with Jo’s Thursday dinner. 
Then Stell’s husband bought a car. They went 
out into the country every Sunday. Stell said it 
was getting so that maids objected to Sunday 
dinners, anyway. Besides, they were unhealthy, 
old-fashioned things. They always meant to ask 
Jo to come along, but by the time their friends were 
placed, and the lunch, and the boxes, and sweaters, 
and George’s camera, and everything, there seemed 
to be no room for a man of Jo’s bulk. So that 
eliminated the Sunday dinners. 
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“Just drop in any time during the week,” Stell 
said, “for dinner. Except Wednesday—that’s 
our bridge night—and Saturday. And, of course, 
Thursday. Cook is out that night. Don’t wait 
for me to phone.” 

And so Jo drifted into that sad-eyed, dyspeptic 
family made up of those you see dining in second- 
rate restaurants, their paper propped up against 
the bow] of oyster crackers, munching solemnly and 
with indifference to the stare of the passer-by 
surveying them through the brazen plate-glass 
window. 

And then came the War. The war that spelled 
death and destruction to millions. The war that 
brought a fortune to Jo Hertz, and transformed 
him, over night, from a baggy-kneed old bachelor, 
whose business was a failure, to a prosperous 
manufacturer whose only trouble was the shortage 
in hides for the making of his product—leather! 
The armies of Europe called for it. Harnesses! 
More harnesses! Straps! Millions of straps. 
More! More! 

The musty old harness business over on Lake 
Street was magically changed from a dust-covered, 
dead-alive concern to an orderly hive that hummed 
and glittered with success. Orders poured in. 
Jo Hertz had inside information on the War. He 
knew about troops and horses. He talked with 
French and English and Italian buyers—noble- 
men, many of them—commissioned by their 
countries to get American-made supplies. And 
now, when he said to Ben or George, ‘Take 
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f’rinstance your raw hides and leathers,’ they 
listened with respectful attention. 

And then began the gay-dog business in the life 
of Jo Hertz. He developed into a Loop-hound, 
ever keen on the scent of fresh pleasure. That 
side of Jo Hertz which had been repressed and 
crushed and ignored began to bloom unhealthily. 
At first he spent money on-his rather contemptuous 
nieces. He sent them gorgeous fans, and watch 
bracelets, and velvet bags. He took two ex- 
pensive rooms at a down-town hotel, and there was 
something more tear-compelling than grotesque 
about the way he gloated over the luxury of a 
separate ice-water tap in the bathroom. He 
explained it. 

“Just turn it on. Ice-water! Any hour of the 
day or night.” 

He bought a car. Naturally. A _ glittering 
affair; in colour a bright blue, with pale blue 
leather straps and a great deal of gold fittings, and 
wire wheels. Eva said it was the kind of thing a 
soubrette would use, rather than an elderly busi- 
ness man. You saw him driving about in it, red- 
faced and rather awkward at the wheel. You saw 
him, too, in the Pompeian room at the Cong-ess 
Hotel of a Saturday afternoon when doubtful and 
roving-eyed matrons in kolinsky capes are wont 
to congregate to sip pale amber drinks. Actors 
grew to recognize the semi-bald head and tke 
shining, round, good-natured face looming out at 
them from the dim well of the parauet, and some- 
times, in a musical show, they directed a guip at 
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him, and he liked it. He could pick out the critics 
as they came down the aisle, and even had a 
nodding acquaintance with two of them. 

“Kelley, of the Herald,’”’ he would say carelessly. 
“Bean, of the Trib. They’re all afraid of him.” 

So he frolicked, ponderously. In New York he 
might have been called a Man About Town. 

And he was lonesome. He was very lonesome. 
So he searched about in his mind and brought from 
the dim past the memory of the luxuriously fur- 
nished establishment of which he used to dream in 
the evenings when he dozed over his paper in the 
old house on Calumet. So he rented an apart- 
ment, many-roomed and expensive, with a man- 
servant in charge, and furnished it in styles and 
periods ranging through all the Louises. The 
living room was mostly rose colour. It was like an 
unhealthy and bloated boudoir. And yet there 
was nothing sybaritic or uncleanly in the sight of 
this paunchy, middle-aged man sinking into the 
rosy-cushioned luxury of his ridiculous home. It 
was a frank and naive indulgence of long-starved 
senses, and there was in it a great resemblance to 
the rolling-eyed ecstasy of a schoolboy smacking his 
lips over an all-day sucker. 

The War went on, and on, and on. . And the 
money continued to roll in—a flood of it. Then, 
one afternoon, Eva, in town on shopping bent, 
entered a small, exclusive, and expensive shop on 
Michigan Avenue. Exclusive, that is, in price. 
Eva’s weakness, you may remember, was hats. 
She was seeking a hat now. She described what 
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she sought with a languid conciseness, and stood 
looking about her after the saleswoman had 
vanished in quest of it. The room was becomingly 
rose-illumined and somewhat dim, so that some 
minutes had passed before she realized that a man 
seated on a raspberry brocade settee not five feet 
away—a man with a walking stick, and yellow 
gloves, and tan spats, and a check suit—was her 
brother Jo. From him Eva’s wild-eyed glance 
leaped to the woman who was trying on hats before 
one of the many long mirrors. She was seated, 
and a saleswoman was exclaiming discreetly at her 
elbow. 

Eva turned sharply and encountered her own 
saleswoman returning, hat-laden. “Not to-day,’ 
she gasped. ‘I’m feeling ill. Suddenly.” And 
almost ran from the room. 

That evening she told Stell, relating her news in 
that telephone pidgin-English devised by every 
family of married sisters as protection against the 
neighbours and Central. Translated, it ran thus: 

“He looked straight at me. My dear, I thought 
I’d die! But at least he had sense enough not to 
speak. She was one of those limp, willowy 
creatures with the greediest eyes that she tried to 
keep softened to a baby stare, and couldn’t, she 
was so crazy to get her hands on those hats. Isaw 
it all in one awful minute. You know the way I 
do. I suppose some people would call her pretty. 
I don’t. And her colour! Well! And the most 
expensive-looking hats. Aigrettes, and paradise, 
and feathers. Not one of them under seventy- 
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five. Isn’t it disgusting! At his age! Suppose 
Ethel had been with me!” 

The next time it was Stell who saw them. Ina 
restaurant. She said it spoiled her evening. And 
the third time it was Ethel. She was one of the 
guests at a theatre party given by Nicky Overton 
II. You know. The North Shore Overtons. 
Lake Forest. They came in late, and occupied the 
entire third row at the opening performance of 
“Believe Me!’’ And Ethel was Nicky’s partner. 
She was glowing like arose. When the lights went 
up after the first act Ethel saw that her Uncle Jo 
was seated just ahead of her with what she after- 
ward described as a blonde. Then her uncle had 
turned around, and seeing her, had been surprised 
into a smile that spread genially all over his plump 
and rubicund face. Then he had turned to face 
forward again quickly. 

““Who’s the old bird?’’ Nicky had asked. Ethel 
had pretended not to hear, so he had asked again. 

“My uncle,’”’ Ethel answered, and flushed all 
over her delicate face, and down to her throat. 
Nicky had looked at the blonde, and his eyebrows 
had gone up ever so slightly. 

It spoiled Ethel’s evening. More than that, as 
she told her mother of it later, weeping, she de- 
clared it had spoiled her life. 

Kiva talked it over with her husband in that 
intimate, kimonoed hour that precedes bedtime. 
She gesticulated heatedly with her hair brush, 

“It’s disgusting, that’s what it is. Perfectly 
disgusting. There’s no fool like an old fool. 
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Imagine! A creature like that. At his time of 
life.” 

There exists a strange and loyal kinship among 
men. “Well, I don’t know,” Ben said now, and 
even grinned a little. ‘I suppose a boy’s got to 
sow his wild oats some time.” 

“Don’t be any more vulgar than you can help,” 
Eva retorted. ‘And I think you know, as well as 
I, what it means to have that Overton boy inter- 
ested in Ethel.”’ 

“Tf he’s interested in her,’’ Ben blundered, ‘‘I 
guess the fact that Ethel’s uncle went to the 
theatre with someone who wasn’t Ethel’s aunt 
won’t cause a shudder to run up and down his 
frail young frame, will it?”’ 

“All right,”” Eva had retorted. ‘If you’re not 
man enough to stop it, I’ll have to, that’s all. 
I’m going up there with Stell this week.” 

They did not notify Jo of their coming. Eva 
telephoned his apartment when she knew he would 
be out, and asked his man if he expected his master 
home to dinner that evening. The man had said 
yes. Eva arranged to meet Stell in town. They 
would drive to Jo’s apartment together, and wait 
for him there. 

When she reached the city Eva found turmoil 
there. The first of the American troops to be 
sent to France were leaving. Michigan Boulevard 
was a billowing, surging mass: Flags, pennants, 
banners, crowds. All the elements that make for 
demonstration. And over the whole—quiet. No 
holiday crowd, this. A solid, determined mass of 
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people waiting patient hours to see the khaki-clads 
go by. Three years of indefatigable reading had 
brought them to a clear knowledge of what these 
boys were going to. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful!’”’ Stell gasped. 

“Nicky Overton’s only nineteen, thank good- 
ness.” 

Their car was caught in the jam. When they 
moved at all it was by inches. When at last they 
reached Jo’s apartment they were flushed, nervous, 
apprehensive. But he had not yet come in. So 
they waited. 

No, they were not staying to dinner with their 
brother, they told the relieved houseman. 

Jo’s home has already been described to you. 
Stell and Eva, sunk in rose-coloured cushions, 
viewed it with disgust, and some mirth. They 
rather avoided each other’s eyes. 

“Carrie ought to be here,” Evasaid. They both 
smiled at the thought of the austere Carrie in the 
midst of those rosy cushions, and hangings, and 
lamps. Stell rose and began to walk about, 
restlessly. She picked up a vase and laid it down; 
straightened a picture. Eva got up, too, and wan- 
dered into the hall. She stood there a moment, 
listening. Then she turned and passed into Jo’s 
bedroom. And there you knew Jo for what he was. 

This room was as bare as the other had been 
ornate. It was Jo, the clean-minded and simple- 
hearted, in revolt against the cloying luxury 
with which he had surrounded himself. The bed- 
room, of all rooms in any house, reflects the person- 
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ality of its occupant. True, the actual furniture 
was panelled, cupid-surmounted, and ridiculous. 
It had been the fruit of Jo’s first orgy of the senses. 
But now it stood out in that stark little room with 
an air as incongruous and ashamed as that of a 
pink tarleton danseuse who finds herself in a 
monk’s cell. None of those wall-pictures with 
which bachelor bedrooms are reputed to be hung. 
No satin slippers. No scented notes. Two 
plain-backed military brushes on the chiffonier 
(and he so nearly hairless!). A little orderly stack 
of books on the table near the bed. Eva fingered 
their titles and gave a little gasp. One of them 
was on gardening. 

“Well, of all things!’”’ exclaimed Stell. A book 
on the War, by an Englishman. <A detective 
story of the lurid type that lulls us to sleep. His 
shoes ranged in a careful row in the closet, with a 
shoe-tree in every one of them. There was some- 
thing speaking about them. They looked so 
human. Eva shut the door on them, quickly. 
Some bottles on the dresser. A jar of pomade. 
An ointment such as a man uses who is growing 
bald and is panic-stricken too late. An insurance 
calendar on the wall. Some rhubarb-and-soda 
mixture on the shelf in the bathroom, and a little 
box of pepsin tablets. 

“Hats all kinds of things at all hours of the 
night,’’ Eva said, and wandered out into the rose- 
coloured front room again with the air of one who 
is chagrined at her failure to find what she has 
sought. Stell followed her furtively. 
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““Where do you suppose he can be?” she de- 
manded. ‘“It’s’’—she glanced at her wrist— 
“‘why, it’s after six!” 

And then there was a little click. The two 
women sat up, tense. The door opened. Jo 
came in. He blinked a little. The two women 
in the rosy rocm stood up. 

“Why—Eve! Why, Babe! Well! Why didn’t 
you let me know?” 

“We were just about to leave. We thought you 
weren’t coming home.” 

Jo came in, slowly. 

“T was in the jam on Michigan, watching the 
boys go by.”’ He sat down, heavily. The light 
from the window fell on him. And you saw that 
his eyes were red. 

And you'll have to learn why. He had found 
himself one of the thousands in the jam on Michi- 
gan Avenue, as he said. He had a place near the 
curb, where his big frame shut off the view of the 
unfortunates behind him. He waited with the 
placid interest of one who has subscribed to all the 
funds and societies to which a prosperous, middle- 
aged business man is called upon to subscribe in 
war time. Then, just as he was about to leave, 
impatient at the delay, the crowd had cried, with 
a queer, dramatic, exultant note in its voice, 
“Here they come! Here come the boys!” 

Just at that moment two little, futile, frenzied 
fists began to beat a mad tattoo on Jo Hertz’s 
broad back. Jo tried to turn in the crowd, all 
indignant resentment. ‘‘Say, looka here!” 
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The little fists kept up their frantic beating and 
pushing. And a voice—a choked, high little 
voice—cried, “‘Let me by! I can’t see! You 
man, you! You big fat man! My boy’s going 
by—to war—and I can’t see! Let me by!” 

Jo scrooged around, still keeping his place. 
He looked down. And upturned to him in 
agonized appeal was the face of little Emily. 
They stared at each other for what seemed a long, 
long time. It was really only the fraction of a 
second. Then Jo put one great arm firmly around 
Emily’s waist and swung her around in front of 
him. His great bulk protected her. Emily was 
clinging to his hand. She was breathing rapidly, 
as if she had been running. Her eyes were strain- 
ing up the street. 

“Why, Emily, how in the world!——”’ 

“T ran away. Fred didn’t want me to come. 
He said it would excite me too much.” 

“Fred?” 

“My husband. He made me promise to say 
good-bye to Jo at home.” 

‘SJo? ” 

“Jo’s my boy. And he’s going to war. So I 
ran away I had to see him. I had to see him 


” 


go. 
She was dry-eyed. Her gaze was straining up 


the street. 

“Why, sure,’ said Jo. ‘‘Of course you want to 
see him.’’ And then the crowd gave a great roar, 
There came over Jo a feeling of weakness. He was 
trembling. The boys went marching by. 
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“There he is,” Emily shrilled, above the din. 
“There he is! There he is! There he——” 
And waved a futile little hand. It wasn’t so much 
a wave asaclutching. A clutching after something 
beyond her reach. 

“Which one? Which one, Emily?” 

“The handsome one. The handsome one. 


There!’’ Her voice quavered and died. 
Jo put a steady hand on her shoulder. ‘Point 
him out,’ he commanded. “Show me.” And 


the next instant, “‘Never mind. I see him.’ 

Somehow, miraculously, he had picked him from 
among the hundreds. Had picked him as surely as 
his own father might have. It was Emily’s boy. 
He was marching by, rather stiffly. He was nine- 
teen, and fun-loving, and he had a girl, and he 
didn’t particularly want to go to France and—to 
go to France. But more than he had hated going, 
he had hated not to go. So he marched by, look- 
ing straight ahead, his jaw set so that his chin 
stuck out just a little. Emily’s boy. 

Jo looked at him, and his face flushed purple. 
His eyes, the hard-boiled eyes of a Loop-hound, 
took on the look of a sad old man. And suddenly 
he was no longer Jo, the sport; old J. Hertz, the 
gay dog. He was Jo Hertz, thirty, in love with 
life, in love with Emily, and with the stinging 
blood of young manhood coursing through his 
veins. 

Another minute and the boy had passed on up 
the broad street—the fine, flag-bedecked street— 
just one of a hundred service-hats bobbing in 
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rhythmic motion like sandy waves lapping a shore 
and flowing on. 

Then he disappeared altogether. 

Emily was clinging to Jo. She was mumbling 
something, over and over: ‘I can’t. I can’t. 
Don’t ask me to. I can’t let him go. Like that. 
T can’t.” 

Jo said a queer thing. 

“Why, Emily! We wouldn’t have him stay 
home, would we? We wouldn’t want him to do any- 
thing different, would we? Not our boy. I’m glad 
heenlisted. I’m proud of him. Soare you glad.” 

Little by little he quieted her. He took her to 
the car that was waiting, a worried chauffeur in 
charge. They said good-bye, awkwardly. Emily’s 
face was a red, swollen mass. 

So it was that when Jo entered his own hallway 
half an hour later he blinked, dazedly, and when! 
the light from the window fell on him you saw that 
his eyes were red. 

Eva was not one to beat about the bush. She 
sat forward in her chair, clutching her bag rather 
nervously. 

“Now, look here, Jo. Stell and I are here for a 
reason. We’re here to tell you that this thing’s got 
to stop.” 

“Thing? Stop?” 

“You know very well what I mean. You saw 
me at the milliner’s that day. And night before 
last, Ethel. We’re all disgusted. If you must go 
about with people like that, please have some sense 
of decency.” 
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Something gathering in Jo’s face should hare 
warned her. But he was slumped down in his 
chair in such a huddle, and he looked so old and fat 
that she did not heed it. She went on: ‘‘ You’ve 
got us to consider. Your sisters. And your 
nieces. Not to speak of your own——”’ 

But he got to his feet then, shaking, and at 
what she saw in his face even Eva faltered and 
stopped. It wasn’t at all the face of a fat, middle- 
aged sport. It was a face Jovian, terrible. 

“Vou!” he began, low-voiced, ominous. 
“You!’’ He raised a great fist high. ‘‘ You two 
murderers! You didn’t consider me twenty years 
ago. You come to me with talk like that. Where’s 
my boy! You killed him, you two, twenty years 
ago. And now he belongs to somebody else. 
Where’s my son that should have gone marching 
by to-day?” He flung his arms out in a great 
gesture of longing. The red veins stood out on his 
forehead. ‘‘Where’s my son! Answer me that, 
you two selfish, miserable women. Where’s my 
son!’’ Then, as they huddled together, frightened, 
wild-eyed. “Out of my house! Out of my house! 
Before I hurt you!”’ 

They fled, terrified. The door banged behind 
them. 

Jo stood, shaking, in the centre of the room. 
Then he reached for a chair, gropingly, and sat 
down. He passed one moist, flabby hand over his 
forehead and it came away wet. The telephone 
rang. He sat still. It sounded far away and un- 
important, like something forgotten. I think he 
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did not even hear it with his conscious ear. But 
it rang and rang insistently. Jo liked to answer 
his telephone, when at home. 

“Hello!” He knew instantly the voice at the 
other end. 

“That you, Jo?”’ it said. 

“és Yes.’”’ 

“How’s my boy?” 

“T’m—all right.” 

“Listen, Jo. The crowd’s coming over to- 
night. I’ve fixed up a little poker game for you. 
Just eight of us.” 

“T can’t come to-night, Gert.’ 

“Can’t! Why not?” 

“T’m not feeling so good.” 

“You just said you were all right.” 

“Tam allright. Just kind of tired.’ 

The voice took on a cooing note. “Is my Joey 
tired? Then he shall be all comfy on the sofa, 
and he doesn’t need to play if he don’t want to. 
No, sir.” 

Jo stood staring at the black mouth-piece of the 
telephone. He was seeing a procession go march- 
ing by. Boys, hundreds of boys, in khaki. 

“Hello! Hello!’’ the voice took on an anxious 
note. ‘Are you there?”’ 

“Yes,’’ wearily. 

“Jo, there’s something the matter. You’re 
sick. I’m coming right over.” 

“ec No!” 

“Why not? You sound as if you’d been 
sleeping. Look here——’”’ 
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“Leave me alone!”’ cried Jo, suddenly, and the 
receiver clacked onto the hook. ‘‘Leave me alone. 
Leave me alone.’”’ Long after the connection had 
been broken. 

He stood staring at the instrument with unseeing 
eyes. Then he turned and walked into the front 
room. All the light had gone out of it. Dusk had 
come on. All the light had gone out of everything. 
The zest had gone out of life. The game was 
over—the game he had been playing against 
loneliness and disappointment. And he was just 
a tired old man. A lonely, tired old man in a 
ridiculous, rose-coloured room that had grown, all 
of a sudden, drab. 
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RUGGLES AND FATE* 


BY 
HARRY LEON WILSON 


I 


AT 6:30 in our Paris apartment I had finished 
the Honourable George, performing those final 
touches that make the difference between a man 
well turned out and a man merely dressed. In the 
main I was not dissatisfied. His dress waistcoats, 
it is true, no longer permit the inhalation of any- 
thing like a full breath, and his collars clasp too 
closely. (I have always held that a collar may 
provide quite ample room for the throat without 
sacrifice of smartness if the depth be at least two 
and one quarter inches.) And it is no secret to 
either the Honourable George or our intimates that 
I have never approved his fashion of beard, a 
reddish, enveloping, brushlike affair never nicely 
enough trimmed. I prefer, indeed, no beard 
at all, but he stubbornly refuses to shave, possess- 
ing a difficult chin. Still, I repeat, he was not 
nearly impossible as he now left my hands. 

“Dining with the Americans,” he remarked, as 
I conveyed the hat, gloves, and stick to him in their 
proper order. 

*From “Ruggles of Red Gap,” copyright, 1915, by Double- 
day, Page & Company. 
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“Yes, sir,” I replied. ‘‘And might I suggest, 
sir, that your choice be a grilled undercut or some- 
thing simple, bearing in mind the undoubted 
effects of shell-fish upon one’s complexion?”’ The 
hard truth is that after even a very little lobster the 
Honourable George has a way of coming out in 
spots. A single oyster patty, too, will often spot 
him quite all over. 

“What cheek! Decide that for myself,’ he 
retorted with a lame effort at dignity which he was 
unable to sustain. His eyes fell from mune. 
“Besides, I’m almost quite certain that the last 
time it was the melon. Wretched things, melons!”’ 

Then, as if to divert me, he rather fussily refused 
the correct evening stick I had chosen for him and 
seized a knobby bit of thornwood suitable only for 
moor and upland work, and brazenly quite dis- 
carded the gloves. 

‘Feel a silly fool wearing gloves when there’s no 
reason!” he exclaimed pettishly. 

“Quite so, sir,” I replied, freezing instantly. 

“Now, don’t play the juggins,”’ he retorted. “Let 
me be comfortable. And I don’t mind telling you 
I stand to win a hundred quid this very evening.” 

“‘T dare say,’’ I replied. The sum was more 
than needed, but I had cause to be thus cynical, 

“From the American Johnny with the eye- 
brows,” he went on with a quite pathetic enthusi- 
asm. ‘We're to play their American game of 
poker—drawing poker as they callit. I’ve watched 
them play for near a fortnight, It’s beastly simple, 
One has only to know when te bluff.’ 
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“A hundred pounds, yes, sir. And if one 
loses——”’ 

He flashed me a look so deucedly queer that it 
fair chilled me. 
| “T faney you’ll be even more interested than I if 
I lose,’’ he remarked in tones of a curious evenness 
that were somehow rather deadly. The words 
seemed pregnant with meaning, but before I could 
weigh them I heard him noisily descending the 
stairs. It was only then I recalled having noticed 
that he had not changed to his varnished boots, 
having still on his feet the cloggish and battered 
pair he most favoured. It was a trick of his to 
evade me with them. I did for them each day 
all that human boot-cream could do, but they were 
things no sensitive gentleman would endure with 
evening dress. I was glad to reflect that doubtless 
only Americans would observe them. 

So began the final hours of a 14th of July in 
Paris that must ever be memorable. My own 
birthday, it is also chosen by the French as one on 
which to celebrate with carnival some one of those 
regrettable events in their own distressing past. 

To begin with, the day was marked first of all 
by the breezing in of his lordship the Earl of Brin- 
stead, brother of the Honourable George, on his 
way to England from the Engadine. More 
peppery than usual had his lordship been, his 
grayish side-whiskers in angry upheaval and his 
inflamed words exploding quite all over the place, 
so that the Honourable George and I had both per- 
ceived it to be no time for admitting our recent 
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financial reverse at the gaming tables of Ostend. 
On the contrary, we had gamely affirmed the last 
quarter’s allowance to be practically untouched— 
a desperate stand, indeed! But there was that 
in his lordship’s manner to urge us to it, though 
even so he appeared to be not more than half de- 
ceived. 

“No good greening me!”’ he exploded to both of 
us. “Tell in a flash—gambling, or a woman— 
typing-girl, milliner, dancing person, what, what! 
Guilty faces, both of you. Know you too weli. 
My word, what, what!” 

Again we stoutly protested while his lordship on 
the hearthrug rocked in his boots and glared. The 
Honourable George gamely rattled some loose coin 
of the baser sort in his pockets and tried in return 
for a glare of innocence foully aspersed. I dare 
say he fell short of it. His histrionic gifts are but 
meagre. 

“Fools, quite fools, both of you!” exploded his 
lordship anew. ‘“‘And, make it worse, no longer 
young fools. Young and a fool, people make 
excuses. Say, ‘Fool? Yes, but so young!’ But 
old and a fool—not a word to say, what, what! 
Silly rot at forty.” He clutched his side-whiskers 
with frenzied hands. He seemed to comb them to 
a more bristling rage. 

“Dare say you'll both come croppers. Not 
surprise me. Silly old George, course, course! 
Hoped better of Ruggles, though. Ruggles differ- 
ent from old George. Gotabrain. But can’t use 
it. Have old George wed to a charwoman 
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presently. Hope she’ll be a worker. Need to 
be—support you both, what, what!”’ 

I mean to say, he was coming it pretty thick, 
since he could not have forgotten that each time I 
had warned him so he could hasten to save his 
brother from distressing mésalliances. I refer to 
the affair with the typing-girl and to the later 
entanglement with a Brixton milliner encountered 
informally under the portico of a theatre in 
Charing Cross Road. But he was in no mood to 
concede that I had thus far shown a scrupulous 
care in these emergencies. Peppery he was, 
indeed. He gathered hat and stick, glaring in- 
dignantly at each of them and then at us. 

“Greened me fair, haven’t you, about money? 
Quite so, quite so! Not hear from you then till 
next quarter. No telegraphing—no begging 
letters. Shouldn’t a bit know what to make of 
them. Plenty you got to last. Say so your- 
selves.” He laughed villainously here. ‘‘Morn- 
ing,” said he, and was out. 

“Old Nevil been annoyed by something,” said 
the Honourable George after a long silence. 
“Know the old boy too well. Always tell when 
he’s been annoyed. Rather wish he hadn’t 
been.” 

So we had come to the night of this memorable 
day, and to the Honourable George’s departure on 
his mysterious words about the hundred pounds. 

Left alone, I began to meditate profoundly. It 
was the closing of a day I had seen dawn with the 
keenest misgiving, having had reason to believe 
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it might be fraught with significance if not disaster 
tomyself. The year before a gypsy at Epsom had 
solemnly warned me that a great change would 
come into my life on or before my fortieth birth- 
day. To this I might have paid less heed but for 
its disquieting confirmation on a later day at a 
psychie parlour in Edgware Road. Proceeding 
there in company with my eldest brother-in-law, 
a plate-layer and surfaceman on: the Northern 
(be being uncertain about the Derby winner for 
that year), I was told by the person for a trifle of 
two shillings that I was soon to cross water and te 
meet many strange adventures. True, later events 
proved her to have been psychically unsound as 
to the Derby winner (so that my brother-in-law, 
who was out two pounds ten, thereby threatened to 
have an action against her); yet her reference to 
myself had confirmed the words of the gypsy; so it 
will be plain why I had been anxious the whole of 
this birthday. 

For one thing, I had gone on the streets as little 
as possible, though I should naturally have done 
that, for the behaviour of the French on this bank 
holiday of theirs is repugnant in the extreme to the 
sane English point of view—I mean their frivolous 
public dancing and marked conversational levity. 
Indeed, in their soberest moments, they have too 
little of British weight. Their best-dressed men 
are apparently turned out not by menservants but 
by modistes. I will not say their women are 
without a gift for wearing gowns, and their: chéfs 
have unquestionably got at the inner meaning of 
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food, but as a people at large they would never do 
with us. Even their language is not based on 
reason. I have had occasion, for example, to 
acquire their word for bread, which is “pain.” 
As if that were not wild enough, they mispro- 
nounce it atrociously. Yet for years these people 
have been separated from us only by a narrow strip 
of water! 

By keeping close to our rooms, then, I had 
thought to evade what of evil might have been in 
store forme on thisday. Another evening I might 
have ventured abroad to a cinema palace, but this 
was no time for daring, and I took a further pre- 
‘caution of locking our doors. Then, indeed, I 
had no misgiving save that inspired by the last 
’words of the Honourable George. In the event of 
his losing the game of poker I was to be even more 
concerned than he. Yet how could evil come to 
me, even should the American do him in the eye 
rather frightfully? In truth, I had not the faintest 
belief that the Honourable George would win the 
game. He fancies himself a card-player, though 
why he should, God knows. At bridge with him 
every hand is a no-trumper. I need not say more. 
Also it occurred to me that the American would 
be a person not accustomed to losing. There was 
that about him. 

More than once I had deplored this rather 
Bohemian taste of the Honourable George which 
led him to associate with Americans as readily as 
with persons of his own class; and especially had J 
regretted his intimacy with the family in question. 
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Several times I had observed them, on the occasion 
of bearing messages from the Honourable George— 
usually his acceptance of an invitation to dine. 
Too obviously they were rather a handful. I mean 
to say, they were people who could perhaps matter 
in their own wilds, but they would never do with 
us. 
Their leader, with whom the Honourable George 
had consented to game this evening, was a tall, 
careless-spoken person, with a narrow, dark face 
marked with heavy black brows that were rather 
tremendous in their effect when he did not smile. 
Almost at my first meeting him I divined some- 
thing of the public man in his bearing, a suggestion, 
perhaps, of the confirmed orator, a notion in which 
I was somehow further set by the gesture with 
which he swept back his carelessly falling forelock. 
I was not surprised, then, to hear him referred to 
as the ‘‘Senator.’”’ In some unexplained manner, 
the Honourable George, who is never as reserved 
in public as I could wish him to be, had chummed 
up with this person at one of the race-tracks, 
and had thereafter been almost quite too pally 
with him and with the very curious other members 
of his family—the name being Floud. 

The wife might still be called youngish, a bit 
florid in type, plumpish, with yellow hair, though 
to this a stain had been applied, leaving it in 
deficient consonance with her eyebrows; these 
shading grayish eyes that crackled with determi- 
nation. Rather on the large side she was, forcible 
of speech and manner, yet curiously eager, I had 
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at once detected, for the exactly correct thing in 
dress and deportment. 

The remaining member of the family was a male 
cousin of the so-called Senator, his senior evidently 
by half a score of years, since I took him to have 
reached the late fifties. ‘Cousin Egbert” he was 
called, and it was at once apparent to me that he 
had been most direly subjugated by the woman 
whom he addressed with great respect as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Effie.” Rather a seamed and drooping chap he 
was, with mild, whitish-blue eyes like a porcelain 
doll’s, a mournfully drooped gray moustache, and 
a grayish jumble of hair. I early remarked his 
hunted look in the presence of the woman. ‘Timid 
and soft-stepping he was beyond measure. 

Such were the impressions I had been able to 
glean of these altogether queer people during the 
fortnight since the Honourable George had so 
lawlessly taken them up. Lodged they were in an 
hotel among the most expensive situated near what 
would have been our Trafalgar Square, and I later 
recalled that I had been most interestedly studied 
by the so-called “Mrs. Effie” on each of the few 
occasions I appeared there. I mean to say, she 
would not be above putting to me intimate 
questions concerning my term of service with the 
Honourable George Augustus Vane-Basingwell, 
the precise nature of the duties I performed for 
him, and even the exact sum of my honorarium. 
On the last occasion she had remarked—and too 
well I recall a strange glitter in her competent eyes 
—‘You are just the man needed by poor Cousin 
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Egbert there—you could make something of him. 
Look at the way he’s tied that cravat after all I’ve 
said to him.” : 
The person referred to ware shivered noticeably; 
stroked his chin in a manner enabling him to con- 
ceal the cravat, and affected nervously to be taken 
with a sight in the street below. In some em- 
barrassment I withdrew, conscious of a cold, specu- 
lative scrutiny bent upon me by the woman. 
If I have seemed tedious in my recital of the 
known facts concerning these extraordinary North 
American natives, it will, I am sure, be forgiven 
me in the light of those tragic developments about 
to ensue. 
Meantime, let me be pictured as reposing in 
fancied security from all evil predictions while [ 
awaited the return of the Honourable George. I' 
was only too certain he would come suffering from’ 
an acute acid dyspepsia, for I had seen lobster in 
his shifty eyes as he left me; but beyond this I 
apprehended nothing poignant, and I gave myself 
up to meditating profoundly upon our situation. 
Frankly, it was not good. I had done my best 
to cheer the Honourable George, but since our brief 
sojourn at Ostend, and despite the almost continu- 
ous hospitality of the Americans, he had been 
having, to put it bluntly, an awful hump. At 
Ostend, despite my remonstrance, he had staked 
and lost the major portion of his quarter’s allow- 
ance in testing a system at the wheel which had 
been warranted by the person who sold it to him in 
London to break any bank in a day’s play. He 
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had meant to pause but briefly at Ostend, for little 
“more than a test of the system, then proceed to 
Monte Carlo, where his proposed terrific winnings 
-would occasion less alarm to the managers. Yet 
at Ostend the system developed such grave faults in 
‘the first hour of play that we were forced to lay up 
in Paris to economize. 

For myself I had entertained doubts of the 
system from the moment of its purchase, for it 
seemed awfully certain to me that the vendor 
would have used it himself instead of parting with 
it for a couple of quid, he being in plain need of 
fresh linen and smarter boots, to say nothing of 
the quite impossible lounge-suit he wore the night 
swe met him in a cab shelter near Covent Garden. 
But the Honourable George had not listened to me. 
He insisted the chap had made it all enormously 
clear; that those mathematical Johnnies never 
valued money for its own sake, and that we should 
presently be as right as two sparrows in a crate. 

Fearfully annoyed I was at the dénouement. 
For now we were in Paris, rather meanly lodged in 
a dingy hotel on a narrow street leading from what 
with us might have been Piccadilly Circus. Our 
rooms were rather a good height with a carved 
cornice and plaster enrichments, but the furnish- 
ings were musty and the general air depressing, 
notwithstanding the effect of a few good mantel 
ornaments which I have long made it a rule te 
carry with me. 

Then had come the meeting with the Americans. 
Glad I was to reflect that this had occurred in 
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Paris instead of London. That sort of thing gets 
about so. Even from Paris I was not a little fear- 
ful that news of his mixing with this raffish set 
might get to the ears of his lordship either at the 
town house or at Chaynes-Wotten. True, his 
lordship is not over-liberal with his brother, but 
that is small reason for affronting the pride of a 
family that attained its earldom in the fourteenth 
century. Indeed the family had become impcr- 
tant quite long before this time, the first Vane- 
Basingwell having been beheaded by no less a per- 
sonage than William the Conqueror, as I learned in 
one of the many hours I have been privileged 
to browse in the Chaynes-Wotten library. 

It need hardly be said that in my long term of 
service with the Honourable George, beginning 
almost from the time my mother nursed him, I 
have endeavoured to keep him up to his class, 
combating a certain laxness that has hampered 
him. And most stubborn he is, and wilful. At 
games he is almost quite a duffer. I once got him 
to play outside left on a hockey eleven and he 
excited much comment, some of which was of 
a favourable nature, but he cares little for hunting 
or shooting and, though it is scarce a matter to be 
gossiped of, he loathes cricket. Perhaps I have 
disclosed enough concerning him. Although the 
Vane-Basingwells have quite almost always mar- 
ried the right people, the Honourable George was 
beyond question born queer. 

Again, in the matter of marriage, he was difficult. 
His lordship, having married early into a family of 
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poor lifes, was now long a widower, and meaning to 
remain so he had been especially concerned that 
the Honourable George should contract a proper 
‘alliance. Hence our constant worry lest he prove 
‘too susceptible out of his class. More than once 
had he shamefully funked his fences. There was 
the distressing instance of the Honourable Agatha 
Cradleigh. Quite all that could be desired of 
family and dower she was, thirty-two years old, a 
bit faded though still eager, with the rather 
immensely high forehead and long, thin, slightly 
curved Cradleigh nose. 

The Honourable George at his lordship’s peppery 
arging had at last consented to a betrothal, and 
our troubles for a time promised to be over, but it 
came to precisely nothing. I gathered it might 
have been because she wore beads on her gown and 
was interested in uplift work, or that she bred 
canaries, these birds being loathed by the Honour- 
able George with remarkable intensity, though it 
might equally have been that she still mourned a 
deceased fiancé of her early girlhood, a curate, J 
believe, whose faded letters she had preserved and 
would read to the Honourable George at intimate 
moments, weeping bitterly the while. Whatever 
may have been his fancied objection—that is 
the time we disappeared and were not heard of for 
near a twelvemonth. 

Wondering now I was how we should last until 
the next quarter’s allowance. We always had 
lasted, but each time it was a different way. The 
Honourable George at a crisis of this sort invariably 
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spoke of entering trade, and had actually talked of 
selling motor-cars, pointing out to me that even 
certain rulers of Europe had frank)y entered this 
trade as agents. It might have proved remuner- 
ative had he known anything of motor-cars, but I 
was more than glad he did not, for I have always 
considered machinery to be unrefined. Much I 
preferred that he be a company promoter or some- 
thing of that sort in the city, knowing about bonds 
and debentures, as many of the best of our families 
are not above doing. It seemed all he could do 
with propriety, having failed in examinations for 
the army and the church, and being incurably 
hostile to politics, which he declared silly rot. 
Sharply at midnight I aroused myself from these 
gloomy thoughts -and breathed a long sigh of 
relief. Both gipsy and psychic expert had failed} 
in their prophecies. With. a lightened heart I 
set about the preparations I knew would be needed 
against the Honcurable George’s return. Strong 
in my conviction that he would not have been 
able to resist lobster, I made ready his hot foot- 
bath with its solution of brine-crystals and put the 
absorbent fruit-lozenges close by, together with hig 
sleeping-suit, his bed-cap, and his knitted night- 
socks. Scarcely was allready when I heard his step. 
He greeted me curtly on entering, swiftly avert- 
ing his face as I took his stick, hat, and top-coat. 
But / I had seen the worst at one glance. The 
Honourable George’ was more than spotted—he 
was splotchy. It was as bad as that... ‘ 
“Lobster and oysters,’ I made bold to remark, 
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but he affected not to have heard, and proceeded 
rapidly to disrobe. He accepted the foot-bath 
without demur, pulling a blanket well about his 
shoulders, complaining of the water’s temperature, 
and demanding three of the fruit-lozenges. 

“Not what you think at all,” he then said. “It 
was that cursed bar-le-duc jelly. Always puts me 
this way, and you quite well know it.” 

“Yes, sir, to be sure,’’ I answered gravely, and 
had the satisfaction of noting that he looked quite 
a little-foolish. Too well he knew I could not be 
deceived, and even now I could surmise that the 
lobster had been supported by sherry. How 
many times have I not explained to him that sherry 
has double the tonic vinosity of any other wine and 
may not be tampered with by the sensitive. But 
he chose at present to make light of it, almost as if 
he were chaffing above his knowledge of some 
calamity. 

“Some book Johnny says a chap is either a fool 
or a physician at forty,” he remarked, drawing the 
blanket more closely about him. 

“J should hardly rank you as a Harley Street 
consultant, sir,’ I swiftly retorted, which was 
slanging him enormously because he had turned 
forty. I mean to say, there was but one thing he 
could take me as meaning him to be, since at forty 
I considered him no physician. But at least I had 
not been too blunt, the touch about the Harley 
Street consultant being rather neat, I thought, yet 
not too subtle for him. 
| He now demanded a pipe of tobacco, and for a 
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time smoked in silence. I could see that his mind 
worked painfully. 

“‘Stiffish lot, those Americans,”’ he said at last. 

“They do so many things one doesn’t do,” I 
answered. 

‘‘ And their brogue is not what one could call top- 
hole, is it now? How often they say ‘I guess!’ I 
fancy they must say it a score of times in a half- 
hour.” 

“T fancy they do, sir,’’ I agreed. 

“T fancy that Johnny with the eyebrows will say 
it even oftener.” 

“T fancy so, sir. I fancy I’ve counted it well up 
to that.” 

“T fancy you’re quite right. And the chap 
‘guesses’ when he awfully well knows, too. That’s 
the essential rabbit. To-night he said ‘I guess I’ve 
got you beaten to a pulp,’ when I fancy he wasn’t 
guessing at all. I mean to say, I swear he knew it 
perfectly.” 

“You lost the game of drawing poker?’ I asked 
coldly, though I knew he had carried little to lose. 

“T lost——”’ he began. I observed he was 
strangely embarrassed. He strangled over his 
pipe and began anew: “I said that to play the 
game soundly you’ve only to know when to bluff. 
Studied it out myself, and jolly well right I was, 
too, as far as I went. But there’s further to go in 
the silly game. I hadn’t observed that to play it 
greatly one must also know when one’s opponent 
is bluffing.’ 

“Really, sir?’’ 
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“Oh, really; quite important, I assure you. 
More important than one would have believed, 
watching their silly ways. You fancy a chap’s 
bluffing when he’s doing nothing of the sort. I’d 
enormously have liked to know it before we played. 
Things would have been so awfully different for 
us’’—he broke off curiously, paused, then added— 
“for you.” 

“Different for me, sir?’”’ His words seemed 
gruesome. They seemed open to some vaguely 
sinister interpretation. But I kept myself steady. 

“We live and learn, sir,’’ I said, lightly enough. 

“Some of us learn too late,’’ he replied, increas- 
ingly ominous. i 

“T take it you failed to win the hundred pounds, 
sir?,”? 

“T have the hundred pounds; I won it—by 
losing.” 

Again he evaded my eye. 

“Played, indeed, sir,’’ said I. 

“You jolly well won’t believe that for long.” 

Now as he had the hundred pounds, I couldn’t 
fancy what the deuce and all he meant by such 
prattle. I was half afraid he might be having me 
on, as I have known him do now and again when 
he fancied he could get me. I fearfully wanted to 
ask questions. Again I saw the dark, absorbed 
face of the gipsy as he studied my future. 

“Rotten shift, life is,’ now murmured the 
Honourable George quite as if he had forgotten 
me. “If I’d have but put through that Monte 
Carlo affair I dare say I’d have chucked the whole 
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business—gone to South Africa, perhaps, and set 
up a mine or a plantation. Shouldn’t have come 
back. Just cut off, and good-bye to this mess. 
But no capital. Can’t do things without capital. 
Where these American Johnnies have the pull of us. 
Do anything. Nearly do what they jolly well like 
to. No sense to money. Stuff that runs blind. 
Look at the silly beggars that have it——”’ Onhe 
went quite alarmingly with his tirade. Almost 
as violent he was as an ugly-headed chap I once 
heard ranting when I went with my brother-in-law 
to a meeting of the North Brixton Radical Club. 
Quite like an anarchist he was. Presently he 
quieted. After a long pull at his pipe he regarded 
me with an entire change of manner. Well I knew 
something was coming; coming swift as a rocketing 
woodcock. Word for word I put down our in- 
credible speeches: 

“You are going out to America, Ruggles.” 

“Yes, sir; North or South, sir?’”” 

“North, I fancy; somewhere on the West coast— 
Ohio, Omaha, one of those Indian places.’ 

“Perhaps Indiana or the Yellowstone Valley; 
sir.” 

“The chap’s a sort of millionaire.’ 

“The chap, sir?’’ 

“Eyebrow chap. Money no end—mines, lum- 
ber, domestic animals, that sort of thing.” 

“Beg pardon, sir! I’m to go——”’ 

“Chap’s wife taken ‘a great fancy to you. Would 
have you to do for the funny, sad beggar. So he’s 
won you. Won you in a game of drawing poker. 
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Another man would have done as well, but the 
_creature was keen for you.. Great strength of char- 
acter. Determined sort. Hope you won’t think I 
didn’t play soundly, but it’s not a forthright game. 
Think they’re bluffing when they aren’t. When 
they are you mayn’t think it: So far as hiding 
one’s intentions, it’s a most rottenly immoral 
game. Low, animal cunning—that sort of thing.” 
“Do I understand I was the stake, sir?’’ I con- 
trolled myself to say. The heavens seemed burst- 
ing about my head. 

“Ultimately lost you were by the very trifling 
margin of superiority that a hand known as a club 
flush bears over another hand consisting of three of 
the eights—not quite all of them, you understand, 
only three, and two other quite meaningless cards.” 

I could but stammer piteously, I fear. I heard 
myself make a wretched failure of words that 
crowded to my lips. 

“But it’s quite simple, I tell you. I dare say I 
could show it you in a moment if you’ve cards in 
your box.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’ll not trouble you. I’m 
certain it was simple. But would you mind telling 
me what exactly the game was played for?”’ 

“Knew you’d not understand at once. My 
word, it was not too bally simple. If Il wonVda 
hundred pounds. If I lost I’d to give you up to 
them but still to receive a hundred pounds... I 
suspect the Johnny’s conscience pricked | him. 
Thought you were worth a hundred pounds, and 
guessed all the time he could do me awfully in the 
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eye with his poker. Quite set they were on having 
you. Eyebrow chap seemed to think it a jolly 
good wheeze. She didn’t, though. Quite off her 
head at having you for that glum one who does 
himself so badly.” 

Dazed I was, to be sure, scarce comprehending 
the calamity that had befallen us. 

‘‘Am I to understand, sir, that I am now in the 
service of the Americans?” 

“Stupid! Of course, of course! Explained 
clearly, haven’t I, about the club flush and the 
three eights. Only three of them, mind you. If 
the other one had been in my hand, I’d have done 
him. As narrow a squeak as that. But I lost. 
And you may be certain I lost gamely, as a gentle- 
man should. No laughing matter, but I laughed 
with them—except the funny, sad one. He was 
worried and made no secret of it. They were good 
enough to say I took my loss like a dead sport.”’ 

More of it followed, but always the same. 
Ever he came back to the sickening, concise point 
that I was to go out to the American wilderness 
with these grotesque folk who had but the most 
elementary notions of what one does and what one 
does not do. Always he concluded with his boast 
that he had taken his loss like a dead sport. He 
became vexed at last by my painful efforts to 
understand how, precisely, the dreadful thing had 
come about. But neither could I endure more. 
I fled tomy room. He had tried again to impress 
upon me that three eights are but slightly inferior 
to the flush of clubs. 
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I faced my glass. My ordinary smooth, full 
face seemed to have shrivelled. The marks of my 
anguish were upon me. Vainly had I locked my- 
self in. The gipsy’s warning had borne its evil 
fruit. Sold, I’d been; even as once the poor blacka- 
moors were sold into American bondage. I re- 
called one of their pathetic folk-songs in which the 
wretches were wont to make light of their lament- 
able estate; a thing I had often heard sung by a 
black with a banjo on the pier at Brighton; not a 
genuine black, only dyed for the moment he was, 
but I had never lost the plaintive quality of the 
verses: : 


“*Away down South in Michigan, 
Where I was so happy and so gay, 
’T was there I mowed the cotton and the cane—”’ 


How poignantly the simple words came back to 
me! A slave, day after day mowing his owner’s 
cotton and cane, plucking the maize from the 
savannahs, yet happy and gay! Should I be equal 
to this spirit? The Honourable George had lost; 
so I, his pawn, must also submit like a dead sport. 

How little I then dreamed what adventures, 
what adversities, what ignominies—yes, and what 
triumphs were to be mine in those back blocks of 
North America! I saw but a bleak wilderness, a 
distressing contact with people who never for a 
moment would do with us. I shuddered. 1! 
despaired. 

And outside the windows gay Paris laughed and 
sang in the dance, ever unheeding my plight! 
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JAN, THE UNREPENTANT* 


BY 
JACK LONDON 


“For there’s never a law of God or man 
Runs north of Fifty-three.” 


JAN rolled over, clawing and kicking. He was 
fighting hand and foot now, and he fought grimly, 
silently. Two of the three men who hung upon 
him, shouted directions to each other, and strove 
to curb the short, hairy devil who would not curb. 
The third man howled. His finger was between 
Jan’s teeth. 

' “Quit yer tantrums, Jan, an’ ease up!” panted 
Red Bill, getting a strangle-hold on Jan’s neck. 
“Why on earth can’t yeh hang decent and peace- 
able?” 

But Jan kept his grip on the third man’s finger, 
and squirmed over the floor of the tent, into the 
pots and pans. 

“Youah no gentleman, suh,” reproved Mr. 
Taylor, his body following his finger, and endeav- 
ouring to accommodate itself to every jerk of Jan’s 
head. “You hey killed Mistah Gordon, as. brave 
and honourable a gentleman as ever hit the trail 
aftah the dogs. Youah a murderah, suh, and 
without honah.”’ 

“From “The God of His Fathers and Other Stories,’’ copy: 
right, 1901, by McClure, Phillips and Company. 
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An’ yer no comrade,” broke in Red Bill. “If 
you was, you’d hang ’thout rampin’ around an’, 
roarin’, Come on, Jan, there’s a good fellow. 
Don’t give us no more trouble. Jes’ quit, an’ we'll 
hang yeh neat and handy, an’ be done with it.” 

“Steady, all!’’ Lawson, the sailorman, bawled. 
“Jam his head into the bean pot and batten 
down.” 

“But my fingah, suh,” Mr. Taylor protested. 

“Leggo with y’r finger, then! Always in the 
way!”’ 

“But I can’t, Mistah Lawson. It’s in the 
critter’s guilet, and ‘nigh chewed off as ’t is.” 

“Stand by for stays!” As Lawson gave the 
warning, Jan half lifted himself, and the struggling 
quartet floundered across the tent into a muddle 
of furs and blankets. In its passage it cleared the 
body of a man, who lay motionless, bleeding from a 
bullet-wound in the neck. 

All this was because of the madness which had 
come upon Jan—the madness which comes upon a 
man who has stripped off the raw skin of earth and 
grovelled long in primal nakedness, and before 
whose eyes rise the fat vales of the homeland, and 
into whose ‘nostrils steals the whiff of hay, and 
grass, and flower, and new-turned soil. Through 
five frigid years Jan had sown the seed. Stuart 
River, Forty Mile, Circle City, Koyokuk, Kotze- 
bue, had marked his bleak and strenuous agri 
culture, and now it was Nome that bore the 
harvest,—not the Nome of golden beaches and ruby 
sands, but the Nome of ’97, before Anvil City was 
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located, or Eldorado District organized. John 
Gordon was 2 Yankee, and should have known 
better. But he passed the sharp word at a time 
when Jan’s blood-shot eyes blazed and his teeth 
gritted in torment. And because of this, there 
was a smell of saltpetre in the tent, and one lay 
quietly, while the other fought like a cornered rat, 
and refused to hang in the decent and peaceable 
manner suggested by his comrades. 

“Tf you will allow me, Mistah Lawson, befoah 
we go further in this rumpus, I would say it wah 
a good idea to pry this hyer varmint’s teeth apart. 
Neither will he bite off, nor will he let go. He has 
the wisdom of the sarpint, suh, the wisdom of the 
sarpint.” 

“Lemme get the hatchet to him!” vociferated 
the sailor. ‘‘Lemme get the hatchet!” He 
shoved the steel edge close to Mr. Taylor’s finger 
and used the man’s teeth as a fulcrum. Jan held 
on and breathed through his nose, snorting like a 
grampus. “Steady, all! Now she takes it!” 

“Thank you, suh; it is a powerful relief.” And 
Mr. Taylor proceeded to gather into his arms the 
victim’s wildly waving legs. 

But Jan upreared in his Berserker-rage; bleeding, 
frothing, cursing, five frozen years thawing intc 
sudden hell. They swayed backward and forward, 
panted, sweated, like some cyclopean, many- 
legged monster rising from the lower deeps. The 
slush-lamp went over, drowned in its own fat, 
while the mid-day twilight scarce percolated 
through the dirty canvas of the tent. 
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“For the love of Gawd, Jan, get yer senses 
back!”’ pleaded Red Bill. ‘‘We ain’t goin’ to hurt 
yeh, ’r kill yeh, ’r anythin’ of that sort. Jes’ want 
to hang yeh, that’s all, an’ you a-messin’ round an’ 
Tampagin’ somethin’ terrible. To think of 
travellin’ trail together an’ then bein’ treated 
this-a way. Wouldn’t ’bleeved it of yeh, Jan!” 

“He’s got too much steerage-way. Grab holt 
his legs, Taylor, and heave ’m over!”’ 

“Yes, suh, Mistah Lawson. Do you press 
youah weight above, after I give the word.”” The 
Kentuckian groped about him in the murky dark- 
ness. ‘Now, suh, now is the accepted time!”’ 

There was a great surge, and a quarter of a ton 
of human flesh tottered and crashed to its fall 
against the side-wall. Pegs drew and guy-ropes 
parted, and the tent, collapsing, wrapped the battle 
in its greasy folds. 

“Yer only makin’ it harder fer yerself,’”’ Red 
Bill continued, at the same time driving both his 
thumbs into a hairy throat, the possessor of which 
he had pinned down. ‘‘You’ve made nuisance 
enough a’ready, an’ it’ll take half the day to get 
things straightened when we’ve strung yeh up.” 

“T’ll thank you to leave go, suh,”’ spluttered Mr. 
Taylor. 

Red Bill grunted and loosed his grip, and the 
twain crawled out into the open. At the same 
instant Jan kicked clear of the sailor, and took to 
his heels across the snow. 

“Hi! you lazy devils! Buck! Bright! Sic’m! 
Pull ’m down!”’ sang out Lawson, lunging through 
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the snow after the fleeing man. Buck and Bright, 
followed by the rest of the dogs, outstripped him 
and rapidly overhauled the murderer. 

There was no reason that these men should do 
this; no reason for Jan to run away; no reason for 
them to attempt to prevent him. On the one 
hand stretched the barren snow-land; on the other 
the frozen sea. With neither food nor shelter, he 
could not run far. All they had to do was to wait 
till he wandered back to the tent, as he inevitably 
must, when the frost and hunger laid hold of him. 
But these men did not stop to think. There was 
a certain taint of madness running in the veins of all 
of them. Besides, blood had been spilled, and 
upon them was the blood-lust, thick and hot. 

“Vengeance is mine,’”’ saith the Lord, and He 
saith it in temperate climes where the warm sun 
steals away the energies of men. But in the 
Northland they have discovered that prayer is 
only efficacious when backed by muscle, and they 
are accustomed to doing things for themselves. 
God is everywhere, they have heard, but He 
flings a shadow over the land for half the year that 
they may not find Him; so they grope in darkness, 
and it is not to be wondered that they often doubt, 
and deem the Decalogue out of gear. 

Jan ran blindly, reckoning not of the way of his 
feet, for he was mastered by the verb ‘“‘to live.’ 
To live! To exist! Buck flashed gray through 
the air, but missed. The man struck madly at 
him, and stumbled. Then the white teeth of 
Bright closed on his mackinaw jacket, and he 
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pitched into the snow. To live! To exist! He 
fought wildly as ever, the centre of a tossing heap 
of men and dogs. His left hand gripped a wolf-dog 
by the scruff of the back, while the arm was passed 
around the neck of Lawson. Every struggle of the 
dog helped to throttle the hapless sailor. Jan’s 
right hand was buried deep in the curling tendrils 
of Red Bill’s shaggy head, and beneath all, Mr. 
Taylor lay pinned and helpless. It was.a deadlock, 
for the strength of his madness was prodigious; but 
suddenly, without apparent reason, Jan loosed his 
various grips and rolled over quietly on his back. 
His adversaries drew away a little, dubious and 
disconcerted. Jan grinned viciously. 

“Mine friends,”’ he said, still grinning, ‘you haf 
asked me to be politeful, und now I am politeful. 
Vot piziness vood you do mit me?” 

“That’s right, Jan. Be ca’m,” soothed Red 
Bill. ‘I knowed you’d come to yer senses afore 
long. Jes’ be ca’m now, an’ we'll do the trick 
with neatness and despatch.” 

“Vot piziness? Vot trick?’ 

“The hangin’. An’ yeh oughter thank yer 
lucky stars for havin’ a man what. knows his 
business. I’ve did it afore now, more’n once, down 
in the States, an’ I can do it toa T.” 

“Hang who? Me?” 

“ec Yep.” ; 

“Ha! ha! Shust hear der man speak foolish-, 
ness! Gif mea hand, Bill, und I vill get up und be 
hung.” He crawled stiffly to his feet and looked 
about him. ‘“‘Herr Gott! listen toderman! He 
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vood hang me! Ho! ho! ho! I tank not! Yes, 
I tank not!”’ 

“And I tank yes, you swab,”” Lawson spoke up 
mockingly, at the same time cutting a sled-lashing 
and coiling it up with ominous care. “Judge 
Lynch holds court this day.” 

“Von liddle while.”” Jan stepped back from the 
proffered noose. ‘‘I haf somedings to ask und to 
make der great proposition. Kentucky, you know 
about der Shudge Lynch?” 

“Yes, suh. It is an institution of free men and 
of gentlemen, and it is an ole one and time- 
honoured. Corruption may wear the robe of 
magistracy, suh, but Judge Lynch can always be 
relied upon to give justice without court fees. 
I repeat, suh, without court fees. Law may be 
bought and sold, but in this enlightened land 
justice is free as the air we breathe, strong as the 
licker we drink, prompt as——”’ 

“Cut it short! Find out what the beggar 
wants,’ interrupted Lawson, spoiling the pero- 
ration. 

“Vell, Kentucky, tell me dis: von man kill von 
odder man, Shudge Lynch hang dot man? 

“If the evidence is strong enough—yes, suh.’’ 

‘An’ the evidence in this here case is strong 
enough to hang a dozen men, Jan,”’ broke in Red 
Bill. 

“Nefer you mind, Bill. I talk mit you next. 
Now von anodder ding I ask Kentucky. If 
Shudge Lynch hang not der man, vot den?”’ 

“Tf Judge Lynch does not hang the man, then 
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the man goes free, and his hands are washed clean 
of blood. And further, suh, our great and glorious 
constitution has said, to wit: that no man may 
twice be placed in jeopardy of his life for one and 
the same crime, or words to that effect.”’ 

“Unt dey can’t shoot him, or hit him mit a club 
over der head alongside, or do nodings more mit 
him?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Goot! You hear vot Kentucky speaks, all you 
noddleheads? Now I talk mit Bill. You know 
der piziness, Bill, und you hang me up brown, eh? 
Vot you say?”’ 

“‘Betcher life, an’, Jan, if yeh don’t give no 
more trouble ye’ll be almighty proud of the job. 
I’m a connesoor.”’ 

“You haf der great head, Bill, und know some- 
dings or two. Und you know two und one makes 
tree—ain’t it?”’ 

Bill nodded. 

“Und when you haf two dings, you haf not tree 
dings—ain’t it? Now you follow mit me close und 
I show you. It takes tree dings to hang. First 
ding you haf to haf der man. Goot! I am der 
man. Second ding, you haf to hafder rope. Law- 
son haf der rope. Goot! Und tird ding, you haf 
to haf someding to tie der rope to. Sling your eyes 
over der landscape und find der tird ding to tie 
der rope to? Eh? Vot you say?” 

Mechanically they swept the ice and snow with 
their eyes. It was a homogeneous scene, devoid of 
contrasts or bold contours, dreary, desolate, and 
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monotonous,—the ice-packed sea, the slow slope 
_ef the beach, the background of low-lying hills, and 
over all thrown the endless mantle of snow. 

“No trees, no blufis, no cabins, no telegraph 
poles, nothin’,” moaned Red Bill; ‘nothin’ 
respectable enough nor big enough to swing the 
toes of a five-foot man clear 0’ the ground. I give 
it up.” He looked yearningly at that portion of 
Jan’s anatomy which joins the head and shoulders. 
“Give it up,” he repeated sadly to Lawson. 
“Throw the rope down. Gawd never intended 
this here country for livin’ purposes, an’ that’s 
a cold frozen fact.” 

Jan grinned triumphantly. “I tank I go mit der 
tent und haf a smoke.”’ 

“‘Ostensiblee y’r correct, Bill, me son,’”’ spoke up 
Lawson; ‘‘but y’r a dummy, and you ean lay to 
that for another cold frozen fact. Takes a sea 
farmer to learn you landsmen things. Ever hear 
of a pair of shears? Then clap y’r eyes to this.” 

The sailor worked rapidly. From the pile of 
dunnage where they had pulled up the boat the 
preceding fall, he unearthed a pair of long oars. 
These he lashed together, at nearly right angles, 
close to the ends of the blades. Where the 
handles rested he kicked holes through the snow 
to the sand. At the point of intersection he 
attached two guy-ropes, making the end of one 
fast to a cake of beach-ice. The other guy he 
passed over to Red Bill. ‘‘Here, me son, lay 
holt o’ that and run it out.” 

And to his horror, Jan saw his gallows rise in the 
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air. “No! no!” he cried, recoiling and putting up 
his fists. “Itis not goot! I vill not hang! Come; 
you noodleheads!. I vill lick you, all together, von 
after der odder! I vill blay hell! I vill do 
eferydings! Und I vill die pefore I hang!’ 

The sailor permitted the two other men to clinch 
with the mad creature. They rolled and tossed 
about furiously, tearing up snow and tundra, their 
fierce struggle writing a tragedy of human passion 
on the white sheet spread by nature. “And ever and 
anon a hand or foot of Jan emerged from’ the 
tangle, to be gripped by Lawson and lashed fast 
with rope-yarns. Pawing, clawing, blaspheming, 
he was conquered and bound, ineh by inch, and 
drawn to where the inexorable shears lay like a pair 
of gigantic dividers on the snow. Red Bill ad- 
justed the noose, placing the hangman’s knot 
properly under the left ear. Mr. Taylor and 
Lawson tailed onto the running-guy, ready at the 
word to elevate the gallows. Bill lingered, con- 
templating his work with artistic appreciation. 

“Herr Gott! Vood you look at it!” 

The horror in Jan’s voice caused the rest to de- 
sist. The fallen tent had uprisen, and in the 
gathering twilight it flapped ghostly arms about 
and titubated toward them drunkenly. But the 
next instant John Gordon found the opening and 
crawled forth. 

“What the flaming——!”’ For the moment his 
voice died away in his throat as his eyes took in the 
tableau. ‘‘Hold on! I’mnotdead!”’ he cried out, 
coming up to the group with stormy countenance, 
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“ Allow me, Mistah Gordon, to congratulate you 
upon youah escape,” Mr. Taylor ventured. “A 
close shave, suh, a powahful close shave.” 

“Congratulate hell! I might have been dead 
and rotten and no thanks to you, you——!”’ And 
thereat John Gordon delivered himself of a vigor- 
ous flood of English, terse, intensive, denunciative, 
and composed solely of expletives and adjectives. 

“Simply creased me,” he went on when he had 
eased himself sufficiently. ‘‘Ever crease cattle, 
Taylor?” 

“Yes, suh, many a time down in God’s country.” 

“Just so. That’s what happened to me. 
Bullet just grazed the base of my skull at the top 
of the neck. Stunned me but no harm done.” 
Heturned tothe boundman. “Getup,Jan. I’m 
going to lick you to a standstill or you’re going to 
apologize. The rest of you lads stand clear.” 

“T tank not. Shust tie me loose und you see,” 
replied Jan, the Unrepentant, the devil within him 
still unconquered. ‘‘Und after as I lick you, I take 
der rest of der noddleheads, von after der odder, 
altogedder!”’ 
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